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INTRODUCTION 

The student of history knows the Zamorin as the Lord of 
the Kingdom where Vasco da Gama made his historic landing in 
A. D. 1498. The Zamohn's claim to an abiding place in the 
annals of his country does not. however, depend on this accident 
alone. For nearly nine hundred and fifry years, if not more, 
from at the latest A. D. 826 to 1766. he was the central figure in 
Kerala. For eight centuries he was the recognised Bakaha- 
jiiirusha or Protector of the Mamaknm, the great national festi- 
val, held once m twelve years, at which the peoples and princes 
of Kerala offered homage and fealty to him. To him the people 
of Kerala owe the preservation and development of their arts and 
culture : in him literature and philosophy had a generous and 
discriminating patron. 

The history of the Zamocins as rulers may be divid- 
ed into two parrs, the arrival of Vasco da Gama from Europe 
marking off the one from the other. The first part rests mainly 
upon well-established and recorded tradition. As the sources 
on which this part is based are not easily accessible, and most of 
therr. arc in imminent danger of disappearing altogether, the 
more important of them are printed as footnotes. The authorities 
relied upon for the second pan are also indicated in the foot- 
notes, so that the reader may refer to them for fuller information 

A pioneer work of this kind must necessarily contain many 
imperfections and gaps The examination of foreign authorities 
is not claimed to have been exhaustive, though all that are 
important and available here have been largely drawn upon. 
And a diligent search in the archives of the chieftains and vassals 
who had followed the Zamorin in his wars and conquests may 
yet bring to light much that is valuable and interesting. 

For want of lypes with the necessary diacritical marks the 
standard transliteration has not been adopted. Proper nouns, 
when they appear for the first time, are printed in Malayalam 
also in the footnotes. 
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The typographical errors that ar<; unfortunately found in the 
texi and notes are too obvious to need a separate corrigenda. 
Two errors of fact have, however, crept in In line 19 on page 
10 "Avilvam* must be substituted for Puyam', and in note I on 
page 133 who was born' for which was composed' 

I talep this opportunity to express my obligations to the pre- 
sent Zamorin not only for rhe help and encouragement I have 
received from him during the preparation of this book, but also 
for kindly permitting me to associate his name with ir by accept- 
ing its dedication. 

I tender my sincere thanks to Mr J. A. Thorne. I. C. S.. for 
the distinction he has lent to this book by his invaluable Fore- 
word. 



Calicut. 
December 1938. 



K. V. KRISHNA AYYAR 
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FOREWORD 

li is many years now since my close connection wuh ihc 
affairs of (he Zamorin ended. During, and for some lime afier. 
ihc interesting years of lhar connection. I dallied with the hope 
of some day sitting down to the task which Mr. Krishna Ayyar 
has now completed- Bui more leisure was needed than 1 could 
f nd : the mass of literature to be studied and used was formidable 
and some of it was inaccessible to the student in India. Mr. 
Krishna Ayyar would be the first to admit the gaps in his list of 
authorities. Bur it would be ungracious, and ungrateful, to dwell 
on defects inseparable from work done at a distance from the 
great libraries. To compensate for them the reader will here 
find collected much of value from indigenous sources. If I may 
say so. Mr. Krishna Ayyar has used this material (often difficult 
and intractable) with nice discrimination. I might instance his 
account of the Mamakam — in which he has not hesitated 'page 
92) 10 correct the too fruitful fancy of Sir James Frazcr. 

The story of the Zamorins is of peculiar interest to all Euro- 
peans who have known Malabar ; both because of the pan those 
rulers played for centuries in that impact of the west on the east 
which has developed into the politics of our own day. and also 
for a more personal reason. Wc foreigners who have lived and 
worked in Kerala hold ourselves to be singularly fortunate : what- 
ever else India may come to mean for us, we remember wuh 
gratitude and affection the country and people whose civilisation 
is bound up with the dynasty of the Zamorins. 

Of the Zamorins whom I have known I may be permitted to 
pay a tribute to the gentle and honourable memory of him who 
held the sthanam from 1915 to 1928 : and to the strong sense of 
duty which guided the life of the Zamorin of I **3 1 — 1937. The 
present Zamorin will perhaps allow me to recall a friendship 
which dates back to days when he was almost as innior in the 
svarupam as I in the service- 



New Delhi. 
December l*>38- 



J- A- THORNE 
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CI1APTRB I 

THE NEDIYIR1PPU SVARUPAM 

Tho original seat of Iho Zumorina family was Nediyi- 
ruppu, i a villnge in the Eniad Taluk of ihe present Malabar 
District. The bead of the house was known as Nediyiruppu 
Mutta Eradi, » a title which ia now enjoyed by the fifth in 
rank from tho Zaraorin. I'nder the Chora rulcra of Tirnvan- 
chikkulam the Mutta Eradi governed Krnad with the title of 
Krnad t'taiyar s . When C'heramao Perumal partitioned his 
empire and aWtcat«d, the Krnad l laiyar, like tho other pro- 
vincial governor*, became a Svarupi * or independent king, 
and his family came to be called the Nediyiruppu Svarupam. 

The members of the Nediyiruppu Svarupam belong to the 
Fradi 4 subdivision of the Samanta * section of the Nayar 
race. The Samautas were, as the word indicates, feudatories 
or Naduvalis " under the imperial Chorea. They formed the 
aristocracy of the land, an aristocracy based upon birth and 
efnec. It is not certain whether Kradi ia a iriUd name or it 
ia derived from Ernad. The evidence of comparative history 
ia in favour of the former rather than of the latter. 

mjjoull. The chief Svarupnms of Kerala are Nediyiruppu 
or the Ziimorin, Araugottu or Valluvaaed, Porim- 

padappu (»aJtflcws i y) or Cochin. Trippappur f^j'jy*) or 
Travancore, Kurumbiyaliri (AaraanMAel) or Kurumbnrannd. 
Furaimtlukara (ojwna^A©) or Kottayam, Kolattiri (t*r»i«M) 
or Cbirukkal, Porlatiri (flaJ3*a<*flcA) 0 r Kadaltanad, Turur 
©*) or Palxhat, Pappu Kovil (<uo^a*oojV3i) or IVypore, and 
Para|ppu Kovil (ajoya*ooIWA) 0 r Pnrappanad. 5 ajfo^tfl. c 
n»4- The Maba SainanUia or the great nobles were eight in 
number : the governors of Krnad, Vcnad, Onad, Konad, 
Kodilikummiud, Kolaltunad, Polunad, Tokkau-cum-Vatakkan- 
Kur. ? ovi§cuotfl, who must have at least 100 Nayar* under bim. 
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Like the Nayars.tho Samantas trace their descent aod 
inheritance through the female, tbo children belong to the 
caste and family of tho mother, aod the oldest male member is 
the heaa of the family and represents it in its relations with 4 
others. Tbey are, however, distinguished from the Nayars by 
their higher social status, 1 aod tho strict rule of hypergamy 
which compels a woman to have Sambandham ■ with one 
belonging to a caste superior to bera. 

When the Zamorio conquered Polanad, hia family aband- 
oned ita ancestral house at Nediyiruppu and transferred ita re- 
sidence to Vikramapuram, 8 founded by him in commemor- 
ation of his victory. The Ampati Kovilakam * or the palace 
of tho princesses or Tampuraltis ■ was built west of Tali 0 
in ita immediate vicinity. The seniormost Tampuratti was 
called Nediyiruppu Muttft Kovil T , aod the next in age Klaya 
Kovil 

The Zamorio's palace stood about a furlong north of 
the Ampati Kovilakam, separated from it by an extensive J 
garden still registered in the revenue records as PuotctUm B . 
It was both a Koyil 10 or palace and a Kotla 1 1 or fort. 
Hence the town that grow up under its protection came to be 
called Kojilkotta, T " J corrupted into Kolikod '"(Calicut), ita ori- 
ginal name of Vikramapuram utterly forgotten and preserved 
only in the mouldy records of the Zamorin'a slate visits to 
Calicut. When Haidar Ali of Mysore surrounded this palace 
in a. Ii 1766, tho Zamorin set fire to it, preferring 

1 For example, the members of the Zamorin's family en- 
joy the right of Pantibhojanam or sitting - for meals aloog with 
the Brahmins. * mu«ueiu»» a system of marriage with absolute 
freedom of separation for husband and wife alike. s ofcft»a4«* 
or ©aiW <ije». * *fcujo«3 4a.xuWj<&». 11 auvDsal. n *»A in Tamil 
it means a temple or Siva. Tali was the centre of the new 
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honourable suicide to cowardly submission. On its site, still 
known jb Kottapparamba 1 now stand the Women and 
Children's Hospital and the Huzur Office. Mananchira, * 
the great tank opposite the Huzur Office, derives ius name 
from Manaviyadan a Zamorin. 

In course of time, as the family increased and the power of 
the Zamorin expanded, new palaces were constructed. First 
rose the Kilakke Kovilakam * or the eastern palace in Chinta- 
valappu, north of the present Zamorin a College; then came 
into existence the Putiya Kovilakam s or the now palace, west 
of the Tali tank. The former has completely disappeared 
without leaving any trace behind it; the rains of the latter, its 
ancient gateway and the atono steps leadiug into the tank, are, 
however, still visible 

A Tampuratli of the Kilakke Kovilakam had Sambandham 
with Chalappurattu Nambutiri. 0 As he had no heirs he made 
a gift of all his property including his own Mom or houBe to the 
TampuratU. A palace was built on the site of the old iV/om, 
and it came to be known as the Chalappurattu Kovilakam. 7 
For a long timo the members of the Kilakke Kovilakam conti- 
nued to call themselves Chalappurattu Kovilakattu Tampu- 
rans. ■ Why and when they abandoned this name in favour of 
the original Kilakke Kovilakam it is not possible now to say. 

* a&0Siyocni. * »3mo««Ao. 3 aanxulteanfc. * -"i, '.-; oaooiWi 

Chalappurattu Kovilakattu Valia Tampuran is mentioned as 
onp of those who were present in the palace when the Zamorin 
died in A. D. J66G. In the accounts of 1666 and 1667 we have 
the following entries :— 

1666 For Punyaham (o^Bao.) for Chalappurattu 
Kovilakattu Tampurattis 4 Fanama. 

1667 To Cook Hainan of Chalappurattu Kovilakam '1 Faoania. 
To Cook Rama Pattar of Putiya Kovilakam 2 Famine, 
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Tn the thirteenth century a Tampuratti elected to go away 
with a prince of the Kola Svarupam 1 without the know- 
ledge and consent of the Zamorin. The Zamorin disinherited 
her, and compelled the Kolattiri * to cedo all hia lands an far 
as Pantalayini Kollam' 1 and aeltle the Tampuralti at Nileswa- 
ram with all sovereign rights and 3000 Nayars. 

About A. D. ]550tbe family was threatened whh ex- 
tinction 4 . On the advice of the Brahmins the Zamorin insti- 
tuted the monthly Tiruvonam feast. The gods were pleased and 
the Tiruvonam Tiruual Maharajah, known also as Saktan 
Tampuron, was born. ' In the reign of Bharani Tiruual 
Maharajah, the hero of the Mam ukoM Kilippattn and the terror 
of the Dutch, adoption became once more a pressing problem. 
In spite of the most expensive and olaborute ceremonies the gods 
remained obdurate. So, in A. D. 1701, negotiations were opened 
for the adoption of two Tumpurattia from Tekkankur. But the 
Mahn rajah died too soon, before the negotiations were completed. 
His successor gave up the Tekkankur proj».-ct and turned to 
Nileswarain. On the 10th of Makuratn 8S1 M. E., correspond- 

I a^oajem (Chirakkall- J «*3ai«aVol. 3 ojroajocoflml 
-.-. .•j- * Zeinudnin days that the Zamorin adopted a member of 
Vatokkaukur as the Fourth Prince of his family. The passage 
is however obscure. tThe Tohfutnl-Mujahidttn, p. 11") 

iTB S8S aalaaoiroaooos oaisela^ yu^A 
smj«i£3fCBe dluiatfl^l aongjliojeioejs 

cuinvoaoiA odmaorm i\. 

(The Maniakam Kilippattu, p- 33.) 
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ing to A. D. 1700, two Tampurattis and throe Tampurana wore 
adopted from tho Nileawaram family. In appearance it waa 
only a family reunion ; in reality it waa a suicidal blunder. Had 
the Tckkonkur adoption tukon place, aa Hharani Tirunol had 
intended. Cochin might have been overwhelmed, thi Dutch 
beaten to their kneea, Martanda Varma bridled ami tho fatal 
crisia of A. IX 1700-Cfl wholly averted. 

The elder of tho two adopted aiatera waa installed iu the 
Kilakke Kovilakam, tho younger in the Putiya Kovilakam For 
the Maraukam of A- D. 1 707 their Bister came to Calicut. Sho 
did not like to go hack to Nileawaram. And the Zaniorin, who 
had already ihrowu away the political and strategic advantages 
of the Tekkaukur alliance by hia attachment to tho Nileawaram 
family, recognised her alao aa a Tampuratti of Nediyiruppu> 
and conferred upon ber all the privileges enjoyed by her aiaters, 
including the right of succession to the muauad for her sous. 
A aeparato residence waa assigned to her. Thua came into 
existence the Padinnare Kovilakam, 1 eo called from ila situa- 
tion in relation to tho Tali temple. 

When Calicut was finally occupied by the Mysoreana in 
A. I). 177-1 the members of tho Zainoriu'a fumily, except the 
Havi Varmos, uncle and nephew, took refuge in Travancore. 
Tlioniembera of tho Padinnare and Puliya Kovilakams lived at 



i njsl««ro»,i «AooiloiA». u wob also called Tekke 
Kovilakam from its situation iu respect of tho Ampati Kovila- 
kam. The practice of tho Joint Commissioners (1792-93} led 
however to the fiual abandonment of this name. 

In Iho granthavaris this Kovilakam is referred to only aa 
Padinuaro Kovilakam. 1 1 U mention^ for the first time iu 
A. D. 1761-2. U ia stated that Urn /-aniorin won accompanied 
by lue Pa linuaro Kovilakam Vulii Tainpurau in his pilgrimage 
to Cape Couioriu in A. D. 170 1-2. 



Kunnattur 1 with the Zaraorin who belonged to the Putiya 
Kovilakam, while those of the Kilukke Kovilakam went to Ennck- 
kat*. In A. D. 1792 wheu Tippu coded Malabar to Ilia English, 
the exiles returned from Travuocoro. An their palaces had all % 
been defiled and in part demolished by the Myaoreaua, the mem- 
bera of the Padiouare Kovilakrn settle! at Maakavu 8 , of the 
Putiya Kovilakam at Tiruvanuur * and of the Kiiakko Kovila- 
kam at Venkalakottn "', which had been in their poaaeesion 
i-ioce its capture from Karuvayur Muaaad. 

The Zaraorin made no attempt to reconatruct the Manon- 
chira Palace. He preferred to live in the Kovilakam to which he 
Iwlonged. In A. D. 1920 was built hia present palatial residence 
atTiruvacchira, which the Zamorm's family had obtained, as 
early as A. D. 1687, 0 as a gift from Pappu Kovil, who had 
Hambandham with the Ampadi Kovilakam Valia Tampuralti. 

The Uamak^ranam 7 and Annaprasanam 8 of the 
chiklren are performed in the sixth month after their birth. The 
Tampuraltis are named Sridevi and Mabadevi • and the ^ 
Tampuran3 Manavikraman, Manaviyadon aud Virarayan. 10 
Tboae who bear the same name are distinguished by pet 
names; the Tampuraltis are called Anujatti, Kunhianujatti, and 
Jyeahtatti, 11 and the Tampurans Ettan, Kunhettan, Kut- 
tiettan, Cheri>ettan, Kunhuoni, Kultikkuohunni, Kultuni, 
Anujao, Cberianujan, Ammaman and Marumakan. 18 To avoid 
confusion betweeu members having the same pet name prefixes 
like Valia and Cheria 13 are also employed. 

S, the present Kottak'kal o This palace is mentioned 

in the account of the Zamorin'e visit to Calicut in 1687. 
7 cn3t&<B*«ano or the naming ceremony. * wro^yxorwo, feeding 
ceremony. 0 $/jflaoafl, Kinaos/ul. >'• armrul^arA, ami Vila* 
di*, aUcewxifc. 11 wosflml, a sural «a a* s oral, or- .j -.>.-, 
12 i.^,n'., Aacroragnb, .■).-..: v: • I-.- , eajolaco^ab, ^asnigi^, a§) 

19 Qifijla>, eajo|a». 
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Whatever tho name of the Zamorio, ho n styled in all 
formal correspondence aa follows :— Sriraatu Sakalaguna sam- 
pannarana Sakalndharma paripalakarana Mitrajana manoran- 

♦ jitarana Akhaudita lakfchmi praaannarana Baja mimya Raja 
Sri Manavikraraa Zamorio Maharaja Bihadur Avargal- 1 

The education of tho children begins when they arc five 
years old. Deaainangalam Variar fl is the beriditary tutor. The 
Tampurans live with their mothers and sisters in tbs Ampati 
till their Cboulam 8 in the nrteenth year. After Cboulam, 
in ancient diys. they learot fencing with ita eighteen tbrowa 
under Tamme Panikkar. 4 the hereditary instruetor-io-arms, 
after which they either accompanied their elders to the battle- 
field or served their apprenticeship in civil government under 
them. 

The Talikettu kalyanam ■ of the Tampurattis takes place 
in their ninth or eleventh year before they attain puberty. The 

* Tali is lied by a member of the Crangauorc Rojab'a family. • 
After the Tiraotukalyanam the 7 Zamorio selects a suitable 



i odvsaot^BJB cusoloA :i fc niMfti tonsure ceremony. 

* «M>aa aj<m"l«»A, who now receives from the Zamorio au 
annual pension of Ka. 102-14-0 

^ oaoil*A^ <*upmr», the Tali tying wedding. The 

essential part of the ceremony is lbs tying of tho Tali (a small 
piece nf gold attached to a string) round tho neck of the girL 

n For this reason, Ciolleneasc, the Dutch Comuiandour ol 
Cochin in A. D. I14$i calls th* Cranganore Uajah "the Father 
of tho Zamorio family", (tiallolti. Tlu Dutch in Malabar, 
p. 63.) 

• oWmf j.oi(0«m», puberty ceremony. 
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husband for thern. According to tbo principle of hypergamy this 
must lie a Nambutiri or Kahittriya. Formerly they wcro gene- 
rally chosen, for political and strategic reasons, from the Ksha- 
triya Svarupama of Bettam, Kurumla-anad, Beyinre ami 
Craoganore, 1 though, now aod then, Nambutiris also camo in 
for the distinction. The education of thoTampurnttia continue 
even after their Sambandham, and two of them, both uained 
Manorama, 3 belonging to the Kilaltko Kovilakam, are still 
remembered for their proficiency in Sanskrit grammar. 

The Bonionnost Tampuratli ia all tho three Kovilakams 
taken together id now called the Ampati Kovilakam Valia Tam- 
puratli 3 . The Zamorin, whatever his age and exact relation to 
her, calls her "mother" 4 ami pays her nil the reapects duo to 
a mother. Tho oldest Tampuratti in each of the three Kovil- 
akams ia ite Valia Tampuratti a . In conjunction with the 
Valia Tampuram Bho manages the affairs of her Kovilakam a 
The Ampnti Kovilakam Valia Tampuratti now draws a roalik- 
hana or political pension of Rs 1500 per jnnum in h<-r own 
right, and each or the throe Valia Tampurattis Ra il.OOO as tho 
representatives of their respective Kovilakams. 



Kurumbiyntiri tho Zamorin obtained Payyaoad and Mnngal 
Acchan. from Pappu Kovil Tiruvacchir.i 

n This is peculiar ; for. in all olh?r families regulated, 
by Matumikkatlaytm law the Karanavan or the oldest male 
memlier is the manager, the seniormost lady bavin? DQ voice in 
the management. When the Tampurattis affix their signature 
to any document they prefix Viyaten (afiat**;*) i 0 their names, 
c- g., Viyateu SridevL 
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Amoog the Tampuraus there were at first only two Sta- 
Datna 1 or dignities, Muppu 1 or the chief ami Elaya * or tho 
second in rank. In course of time three mora came into 
fflWeiWff All these five Slannma have oven now separate 
estates of their own ami Ariyittuvalcha *. The lirel three were 
in ancient days Kurvalchaa ' % also. They exercised ruling 
powers: they were sty lod "Princes of Eruad"; they enjoyed 
tho privileges of 'slanting in state" 0 during the Mamakam 7 
festival at Tirunavayi. Even now whenever they go out dam- 
aela sprinkle water before them" ; and they have each their 
IJhagavmi and their peculiar emblem. 

The sixth t rineo *« known as F.lxyx Eradi Tirumulpad •; 
it was only a courtesy title, having neither special rights 
nor responsibilities. The British Government did not recognise 
il when the pensions of the Zimorin'a firmly were fixed in A. D. 
IfiOli, and in consequence U has dropped out of use altogether. 

The seniormost mcmb'T of each of the Kovilakams who 
la not a Swni 10 is its V lia Tarapuran 1 V To protect tho in- 
terests of the Tampuratlia the Valia Tampuratli is associated 
with him in the management of the Kovilakam affairs, the prin- 
ciple of collogialily affording a check on, if uol a guarantee 
against, abuse of authority. In the Kilakke Kovilakam, how- 
ever, tho oldest male member doea not divest himself of the 

manage menl of the Kovilakam evsu after ho becomes tho 
Znmorin. 

The live Stanams are : — 

(I) Samutiri Ticuraulpad ; ** 

> rruoom. » s^w, « •goW^ojo^. * ^ci'nja^, entitled 

to a share in the government by virtue of seniority. 0 nflmajss 
m-lev*- T B Mu onil Tali, seven damsels sprin- 

kle water before the Zamorin, livo More the secoud prince and 
three before the third prince 0 ^fl3sU»l«it«»*_i3 5 . (B U( .| m - 
non, Journey Ihrottgh Mtjsort tic.. Vol II, p. 394.) lo nuoorrt\ 
one who is in ]>o-:ie^iou of a Staoam. 11 -u«j1:» okt^'M.^. 13 
adal okHaiaJOBJ- 
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(■2) Eroad Elamkur Nambiyaliri Tirumulpad ; 1 
(3) Ercad Munauikur Nombiyatiri Tirumulpad; a 
44) Edattaranad Nambiyaliri Tirumulpad ; * 
(6) Netiyiruppil Mutta Kradi Tirumulpad. 4 
The Edattarauad Nambiyaliri Tirumulpad awl the Nedi- 
yiruppu Mutta Eradi Tirumulpad are generally called Eda- 
Iralped * and Ncdulralpad ■ respectively. As baa been already 
remarked, they are only Stanama, not Kur vale has. During the 
Mamakam festival ihey performed Akampati 7 or escort duty, 
the former on the astorism of Bharaui, • the latter oo that of 
Asvati tt . 

The Munamkur Nambiyatiri Tirumulpad is generally 
koowo as Munalpad. Ilia chief duty was to guard thesouthern 
frontier. As he was always oo active service and marching 
from one place to another according to the oeeda of the situa- 
tion, the umbrella with a cloth lied to it not inappropriately be- 
came his emblem. At the Mamakam festival his Akampati 
took place on the asterism of Kartika, 10 aud he "Blood in stale" 
under the Kuriyal " ou the day of Puyam. 19 He had also to 
preside over the annual Revati Pallattanam l A at Calicut. 

ThoErnad Elamkur Nambijatiri Tirumulpad or Eralpod'* 
bad a palace at Calicut, still called Krampiri Kovilukam, * 5 
south of the Ampali Kovilakam. As he look an active part in 
the campaign which resulted in the occupation of Tiruuavayi 
the Zamorin granted him certain important privileges at the 
Mamakam festival. While tho /.amorin and the other Stanis 
look up their resideoce on the right bank of tho river during 
the festival, the Krulpad's tent was pitched ou the left bank ; 

<SO" rtxQjIa* >o»1ol Tj^Qfc^acaj 9 r4&oi>omc$ majilapoajilol 
anoc6 i tbc stunted banyau tree. 13 <n»«. i« aoruaUjaowaim. 
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and whenever the Zamorin "stood in state" at Vakaynr i the 
Kralpad did likewise on Hi bank of the river. He bad also 
the duly of AkampaLi, which camo on the day of Rohini. a On 
the last day of the festival he left hia quarters in the company 
of Tirumanasseri Namuiyatiri, . a Brahmin chief, and came on 
elephant-back or iu the litter inlaid with ivory to the KuriyaL 
There he dismounted and proceedi*) on foot towards Vakayur, 
performing Sashtiinqam * or prostration with the eight limbs 
at certain apota along the route. At the command of the 
Zamorio he ascended the Manittnra s and stood on hia right 
aide. Then the Lokar ° or the Ten Thousand 9 and the Thirty 
Thousand 8 led by Maogat Acchan I and Eroad Menon io ap- 
proached the dais on which the Zamorio and the Kralpad were 
stuudiag and mide their obeisance. 

The moat important achievement of the Eralpad, however, 
was the conquest of Nedunganad. As it lay l>etween the Vella- 
Ui 11 and Tarur U Svarupams, both of whom were hostile, the 
Zamorin deemed it necessary to place it in the obargo of a 
prince of the family. So the Eralpad was appointed its gover- 
nor with hiB headquarters at Karimpula 18 . His minister was 
Cheruli Accban 14 and his secretary Punuosseri Nambi Aa 
a mark of reflpoct for Kamaswami, the presiding deity of Kari- 
lula, tlio Kralpad adopted tbo Hog with the sign of Hauuman 
as his emblem. 

The head of the bouse, Samutiri Tirumuluad, is generally 
called Somuri I* by the people. And Samuri was IransfLnned 
into Zamorin by tho Europeans. When the Zamorio was a 
ruling chief tho English East louia Company scrupulously paid 
him all the houours due to aa independent sovereign They 
always addressed him aa "Your Majesty", sent him presents for 

» aio*eiA. aooaoWl. a *n<somoggo\ manias =oTe\ * avcgio.a^ 
s nrnlomo, the platform on which tbo Zamorio Btood io 
state. 11 "isibi. * ajailmoajlo*. ■ 1$$movf\»$, 0 a«oj.ajrA. 
l«* «aomo 5 «aacnan6. U ■nUtfjQft >' J «H3*, »* *«fcajf. 
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Onam T and Vishu, ! ami whenever there took place a change 
in succession they formally nailed upon the new Zimorin in the 
customary way with Tirumukalcha a . In 1806 the Zamorin 
resigned the government of the territories entrusted to him in 
1183. But na late as 18(10 wo find the Government of Madras 
referring to him as His Highness, though he had cooaed to be a 
ruling chief. In this year they ordered 1 .their servants in 
Malabar not to withhold from him the usual marks of respect. 

According to the etiquette observed in the royal houses of 
Malabar no correspondence except what is private and personal 
may be addressed to the head of the Svurupara*. All letters 
to the Zamorin are addressed to Taloppana Nombutiri, a the 
head-priest of liis private chapel, with a request that the 
contents of the letter may be communicated to the Zamorin 
at his royal convenience by Ulukil Meooo, 7 the heriditary 
record- keeper or Mangat Acchan, 8 the chief minister. 

The word Samuri or Tamuri, which is its older form, is 
not found in any record prior to A. D. 14 12. Though Ibn 
Batuta, the envoy of Muhammad Bio Tughlak of Delhi, visited 
Calicut three times on his way to Chiua between A. D. 1312 
ond 1317, he does not refer to the Zamorin even ooee by this 

l aom. a ati&), » «E\o$rt The Calicut factor proceeded 

to the palace with a dozen or two of tho Company 'a'aoldiera and 
placed his presents before the Zamorin. They must be worth not 
less than Rs. 180. " Tho Zamorin's stipulated preaont is sixty 
NarradyB in tale, which is about One Hundred and Kighty 
silver rupees." (Tho Tellichcrrij Consult at ions, Vol. XII, p. 
18). * G. 0. No. *.75 dated 14th May I860. 

* "When the Zamorin writes to tho liojah of Cochin, or 
auy of the superior princes to each other, tho letter must hu 
addressed not to tho prince but to tho chief Kasidoor, who in 
Cochin is called the Naicoviti, and tho chief Kasidoor of the 
Zamorin is called the Maugutatja." (Viaaehur, Letters from 
Malahjr^jciU-T XI II ) 
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UUo It is in the account of AUlur Raxak, who came to Cali- 
cut iu H42 oa tbo special envoy of the Kin" of Persia, that wo 
first conic across this word. "The sovereign of this city", says 
he, "beam the title of Sameri" 1 . 

Some learned scholars regard Semuri aa a Joan word from 
Arabic or Persian, the meaning of which baa now been com- 
pletely forgotten 'A AUlur Kazak's statement does not lend 
support to this view. Ami Barboaa, s Barros, * Camoens, 5 
Laval, ■ and Moons, T all these explain the word as meaning 
emperor in the language of the people. 

I* Major, India in the fifteenth century, p. 14. 
'i- For example, Kavitilakaa Rao Sahib Ullur Parames- 
wara Ayyar. 

*. "The King of Calicut made himself tho greatest and the 
most powerful of all in Malabar, and they called him Samidre, 
which is a distinction ab^va the others". (Book of Duarte Uar- 
ftosa. Vol. If, p, 6.) 

*. 11 1 be place, though small, he (Cheramau IVrumal) wish- 
ed to give to a oe-phow, who was his favourite, and as a now 
DAUB of power over the rest be called bim Samorij, as it might 
be emperor amongst us". (Barros quoted in tbo Appendix to 
the fiuo* 0/ Ouarte Uaibosa, Vol. II) 

s . "This he coufera with title oxcellent. 

Of Iimperor tliat the rest he maj command 

lleuco came a title Samoriu, in iulent 
Among them all of dignity more grand". (Camoeus, 
T/u Lusiads. VII, 30.) 

6. "Ho is called Samory by all the Indians, a word of great 
weight iu their language and equivalent to emperor". {The 
Voyage of Ptjrard de Laval, Vol. I, p 309.) 

7. "The Zamoria waa the moat powerful and the moat 
wealthy of tbo four kingdoms of Malabar For this reaaou llio 
/amorin formerly lot himself bo styled emperor". <Ma»ns, 
trans, by Gallelli, The OuUh in Malabar, p. 132.) 



In Paoflkrit there ia n word which roeana emperor. It ia 
Svami. 1 It ia used in some inscriptions to denote emperor 
as distinguished from king a. To Tamil and Nfalayalam Svami 
becomes Tami, Sami, Chami, Tama, Sumu, and Chamu 3 . Tlence * 
there ia no doubt that Saran io Sarauri ia derived from 
Svami. 

Ri at the end of the word standa for Tiri *. According 
to Caldwell, s Tiri ia a corruption of Sri °. But the hono- 
rofic Tirumulpad 7 uguring in the titles of the four princes 
below the Zamorin auggests that Tiri must bo a contraction 
of Tirumulpad. Io Sam u tiri Tirumulpad of the granthavaris 
we have a doublo honorofic, which can be explained on the 
analogy of the doubb plurala and superlatives of the English 
language. Samuri ia therefore a contracted compound of the 
Sanskrit Svami and Tirumulpad. 8 

Kunnalkkooatiri 0 is another title of the Zamorio. With 
out the honorofic Tiri it means king (kon) of the hills (kaunu) 
and the waves (ala). When the Zamorin prostrates beforo » 
Alvancheri Tamprakkal 10 at his Ariyittuvalclia, this religious 
dignitary bleases him with the words ''Hcign as Kunnalakkou- 
tiri." Sailabdbiawara 11 and Samudragiriraja li are the exact 
Sanskrit equivalents of the Malayalam Kuunalakkon. 



1 ^Wft^attjai), * Chashtaoa, whose father was only a 
Kahabarata Kahatrapa, styled hiniBelf on the strength of cer- 
tain victories and conquests Hajan Mahakahalrapa Svami 
Chashtana. 8 aM*\ t rnaaj, moio. * «fa*l©i. 3 t om~ 

parative Grammar of the Dravidian Lanuuagt*. 0 cH. 7 
oS<uo§. » (i) Svami ("vj^^Samu (m**.) (jj) Tirumulpad i«Wm 
> Tiruppad (-lofcps) > Tiripi*d 1**1°*^) > Tiri 
(ttkA) > Ri > 



This is not a more fancy title aa has been supposed U 
Though the Z&morin hid no organised navy or his own like the 
Royal Navy of England, he could at any time assemble a fieet 
* to defend his coast. Like the cinque porta of mediaeval Eng- 
land his coast towns furnished him with ships and trausporU. 
Tie took a keen interest in navigation. Among tho penatea of 
his house kept at Tiruvalayonad is a Bhagavati called Kappa- 
lotta Bhagavati a . The Portuguese writers of tho sixteenth 
cenlury admit that the Calicut sailors knew the use of certain 
naval instruments which were unknown in Europe- His pro- 
longed warfare with tbe Portuguese is itBolf sufficient evidence 
lo show that his power on tbe sea was by no means negligible. 

Iu the Mamakara Kilippattu 3 and tho Kcralolpalti * ho ia 
called Puuturakkoo or Puotureaan, 5 king tkon) or lord 
(iaan) nf Puutura. The first treaty which the English made 
with him, tbe very first alliance which they concluded in India, 
« begins with " (P) I'udorcoon Ch«t." 11 In A. D. 1752 the 
Danish Kaat India Company received certain trading rights 
from "King Samoorin Puuderracon " 7 . Tbe writs appoint- 
ing Kalutlil Acchan 8 and Cbalupurattu Nalamkur Nayar u in 
A. U lbt>9 begin with the words " I'uuturakkon Teel". 10 

Puntura U i- generally explained as a corruption of the 
Tamil l'erumturai li or great (Per urn) harbour (turai). But 
it Beems better to derive this word from the Arabic Bautai 13 



' See Mr. Thorne 'a Appendix to tbe book of Duurte Barbara 
Vol. II.* Axjoaios awortrt or the Bhagavati presiding over navi- 
gation. 3 <*la.lfcj9|. * «Aoam.ogj«A. a 0^300*006, 043500 
o»i*. « Day, The L.»nJ of the I'erumah, p. 17". 7 Logan .1 
* aoliectUn of treat U* etc. p 103." *a«^ ■* 

.1 1 iiiroxo. 
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meaning port ; for Calicut owes its importance as a port to tho 
arrival and settlement of the Arabs. Further, tho Muhanvnvl- 
an farmer of tho customs at the port is called Sabaatra 
Koya 'or the Koya of tho port It is probable that the Arabs 
were the first to refer to tho King of Calicut by the title of 
Puulur&kkoa. 

It is also quite possible that Punt urn is another form of 
Puntara*. Puntara might have been l ho name of tho Tara or 
village in which the family-house of Neliyiruppu was situated. 

Tho Joint Commissioners who settled Malabar io A. D. 
L7&2-93 identified Puntara with Periuuurai s near K.rodo io 
tho Coimbatore District. If at all this wonl has any reference 
to any port other than Calicut it must be in all probability 
Tirupurnutura, * Ihe residence of the Cochin Ifojabs. For a 
long lime, till A. D. 1504, the Zamorin was the lord of Cochin, 
and tho Cochin Kajah paid tribute and Purushaataram \ aud 
his succession had to be recognised by bis Calicut suzerain. In 
A. D. Ifilfi, when the Zamorin made an allionco wiih tho En- 
glish, in A. D. 1685, when the Kilippatu was composed, and in 
A. D. 17.12, when the Danes wnre granted permission to erect a 
factory, tho Zamorin was eithrr actually engaged in or conlern- 
plaling a war with Cochin. And the assumption 0 f tn j a 
on these occasions might have had the same significance as the 
revival of tho title of "King of France" by tho successors of 
F.dward III of F.nqland whenever they decided upon an ex- 
jwdition across the F.nglish Channel. 



• mjxnirtjoa.ini. - * 41910 3 Au-aj^ncko. {The Joint C\ 
mi*$io**t*' KefHirt, A O. 179*2-U:i.) 

* tllf^rinrfani, succession feu. 
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CJUPTKB II 

TIUUVANTaU AND AttlYITTUVALCHA. 

In ancient dayB a large part of the Zamorin'a revenue was 
spent oo ceremonies, feasts and festivals- Though Hiranya- 
garbham 1 does not seem to haw been performed more than once, 
Tulabharams* and MrityumjayajapaniaS were of frequent occur- 
rence. Tlie Mamaknina* and Tai-Puyams? were hold ooce in 
twelve yoarst sometimes twice. The annual Viabu 6 , Attacchi- 
mayam', Onam 9 , Revati Paltattanam 9 and Tirunal") were 
r-ccasions eutailing enormous expenditure. Every Zamorio, 
further, had to perforin his predecessor's Tiruvantali 11 or fu- 
neral ceremonies and his own Ariyiltuvalchai* or the inaugu- 
ration of the reign on a grand scale. Though ho is no louger 
a ruling chief these two ceremonies even now cost bira a good 
deal. 

The funeral ceremonies ure similar to those of tbu high 
class Nayars. The Auikkurisdi 13 directs thorn ; the dead body 
is burnt and the Tampuraus. ' bend under the branch as 
soon as they return from the cremation ground J on the 7th, 
Uth or 11 111 day after death, declared auspicious for the new 



> 4olo*n)«>4«, ibe ceremony of passing through a golden 
cow which enables the Kerala Sum aulas to diue with tlie Brah- 
mins and learn liayatri. 

'* a(ai3«3(9«, ih u ceremouy of Weighing agaiait gold and 
silver. 

3 t^WWltoJ" 1 , io propitiate Siva and ward off misfortunes. 
The Mrityumjuyujjpam performed by Buaraui Tiruoal Maha. 
ruj-'-h lasted ttevuu Weeks; (The Muiiiakum Kilipattu, pp. 108 
-1M) 

nj^-ugonPcm. 10 «1«jkt>ooo ( birthday. 11 lalacuroft}, funeral 
ceremonies 13 *«n«l^uaj J . «co»l.aat)*gj\ U «aajco|A. "Tho 
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Zamorin by the palace astrologer, is the Sanchyanam* or the 
gathering or tlw bones; on the loth day the pollution caused 
by death is removed by a ceremonial bath. 

All these are performed with the pomp and honours duo to 
the exalted rank of the deceased. The death is announced by 
the firing of sixteen Katinaa 3 or mortars ; the pyre is built of 
logs of sandalwood ; drums aro beaten duriug the cremation 
and twice a day till the Sanchayanam by the Karinkars ;* and 
a lamp is kept burning both day and night at the cremation 
ground and in the room where the dead body had been lying 
till the bones are gathered and buried iu the earth. 

When the Zamorio breathes his last, his Valia Tevari ,* 
Talappaua Namputiri, 6 informs the heir-apparout's Valia Tevari 
of ' uncle Zauiorio's ^ death from rheumatism' , and requests 
him to send the new Zamoriu for Tiruvautali and Ariyittuval- 
cha. Letters are also sent to the various branches of the family, 
and to the Namputiris, the feudatories, the Naduvnlia and 
others, who have to be present according to ancient custom 8 . 



Attikkuriesi. Edavalttavan, holds a knife parullel to the ground 
and the Tampurane facing east stoop and pass under it." (Mr 
Thorne's Appendix to the book of Ditarte ISarbosa Vol. II.) 

1 mjsaioim*. a A«Wn, 3 acUA The Karinkora kc*p 
watch at the cremation ground and Pullarc (*48)*o) women in 
the room in which the dead body hail been lying. 4>flIawB> 
cwuaaA, the chief priest of the private chapel. *» «ajvj«T» 
roa^oAal. 6 mw)<aV'gj°s «*aao*c6, the Zamorio is always 
styled uncle by his uext junior, even if he happens to be his 
brother. 7 Whatever the cause of tun faith it is always put 
uvwu uo rheumatism io the official records. 0 Soo Appendix 1U. 
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When the Zamoriu was i ruling chief, all public activities 
were suspended for fourteen days, and resumed only after the 
Ariyittuvaleha, which immediately followed the Tiruvantali. 
Mangat Aechao 1 , the chief minister, attended l» all urgent 
business which could not wait, all letters being written in the 
name of Talappana and signed by Chittur Namputiri*. 

On the nth day of the pollution the Toniyil Nayar* paid 
bis visit One of hi-* ancestors sought to take advantage of the 
general suspension of arms to ponetrate into the palace with a 
view to setting himself up as Zamorio. Ilis followers were cut 
down hy Mangat Acchan, and ho himself was necked out of the 
premises. The memory of this event woe kept alive by the 
visit of his descendant lie advanced as far as the platform, 
where the Ariyittuvaleha was performed, with the lighted lamp 
and other insignia of royally in front The Acchan met him 
there and unceremoniously packed him off, the pretender re- 
treating with arms reversed, and the lighted lamp and other para- 
phernalia following instead of preceding him. 

Very early in the morning of the iOth day, the new Zamo- 
rin and (he nephews of the deceased offer Bali* in the room 
where the dead body had been lyiog. The Atlikkuriasi sprink- 
les milk and water over them. Then Danaim* are distributed 
among the Hrahmios. A purse containing 1000 FaoamB is 
given to Alvanchcri Tamprakkal, who, however, does not receive 
it in person, bnt sends a representative for the purpose. After 
this the Zomorin proceeds to the tank for Pulakuh*. 

i anof "During the thirteen days while they await 
thia (Ariyittuvaleha) ceremony, a Cahimal governs the kingdom, 
who is, as it were, the principal Secretary thereof, and this 
duty and honour arc his by right/' {Book of Duarte Barbasa, 
Vol II, p. 11). 2 QjlrK** roa^okfl. s oanoorftolrt mocB*. His 
family is now extinct 4 «u*A. • gift*. 0 *4<*»<*l\ bath 

to remove the pollution. 
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He enters the tank haul in hand with the Rajah of Punnat- 
turi. Til! A.D. 1793, the Kajah of Bettot 2 had also taken part 
in thia cereraooy, Punnaltur taking hold or hia l«ft hand Betlet 
of the right. Ab soon as the Zamorin ami Punnnttur plunge 
into tho water the latter BwimB away to another part of tho 
tank bidden from the former. This is an evidence of tho close 
intimacy that hod existed in the past between tho two families 
which is also revealed by the uniquo privilege, enjoyed by Pun- 
naltur, of dioing with the Zamorin after the Ariyittuvalcha, 9 

When the Zamorin returns from the tank to tlio palace, 
Lho Tantri or the Narapuliri director of religious ceremonies 
purifies him, externally by sprinkling and internally by causing 
him to sip some Funyaham * or consecrated water. 

Then the Zamorin puts the Virasringhata 4 on his right 
leg. Thia is one of a pair of anklets given, according to tho 
Keralolpatti, by Cheraman Perumal lothe Zamorin b ancestor, 
as a reward for hiB services against his enemies and as a pro- 
mise of succession to hia own imperial throne/" One of the 
Zamorina made a present of the chain worn on the left leg to his 
Bon. tho Kutiravattattu Nayar,* for conquering Natuvattam* 
from Torur Syarupam y . 

The next ceremony is Vayaratlam, » or massage with 
Vayara, a common meadow grass reputed to have medicinal 
properties A holy man, named Kolkuonattu Sivankal," gfeMed 

. 1 OJmM4 ***** * «"« wT^h^ 
extmct m A. D. 1798. » Pnnnuttur receives a pen*k.o of Hs 
Wl-8-0 every year from the Zamorin. This i. now paid to 
mm d.rect by the Treaaury, which deducts U>is amount from 
the Zamoriu's mulikhatta. * ajem^a.. ■ nJlocg.aItt,, "anklet-nf 
the heroes-. 0 "mwanaoU *ta«sWU* Bca «1 ° " 

m1 "* £b ***** m*<*»rmuSi dm t^'.ot 

■«™«n. *ftft ^fllaiWU.^ (The Kerahipatti, p. 56.) '-Mflo 
m 9m m9OT *.a n-*a. 8 „, themiddl, portion of ,l ie prPftent Pn , bfll 
Taluk. 9 nuj^aj.. to ojooog.. 11 • A * aS(W(msB Oio^mxh 
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with the devotion of iho Zamorin, prescribed it as a daily 
practice Tor bis health and Welfare. Every morning tbo Zamo- 
rin goes to tho Vayaratalam 1 and the Vayora Panikkare fl 
perforin this rile, shampooing his limbs and body behind thick 
screen*. AM tbo while he has to remain blind-folded. Afte r 
tho process the grass i- not thrown away but Riven to the cows 
of the palace. 

Then the Zamorin offers Tirubali 8 or cakes to the manet 
of his deceased predecessor. This is done daily Tor u year till the 
Tirumaaam. * Throughout this period he is expected to observe 
Diksha s . 

After Tirubali comes Grahasanti. 0 It is performed unde r 
the direction of Cheuimmangalara Namputiri, 7 commonly call- 
ed Chenuas. M who is the Zamorin's Tantri. Nino silver cen- 
sers, one for each of tho niuo planets controlling human destiny, 
are filled with water, to which Bome juice of the four milky 
trees 9 is added. Nine Numputiris perform homa 10 by pour- 
ing oblations of gboo and rico into the fire and reciting Vedic 
hymns. The water thus made holy is poured on the head of 
tho Zamorin and other Stanis who have their Ariyittuvalcha. 
This is called Tirumudikkalasaui." After this Cbonnus whis- 
pers a nnmtra iuto the right ear or the Znmorin nnd the other 
Stanis, each of tlie Stanama having its own appropriate mantra. 
This is railed Mantram Kolpikka] ls , literally causing the man- 
Ira to be heard. 



l ojt»rv»a«, the platform where Vayarattam is doue. « ow» 
° a * n ' UA " ■ * wWam,., the drat atmiversary of the 

death, s Aa*, he \ r expected to attain even from the services of 
tho harbor. 0 w-»dc«cck>\ 7 #m<ma»<cQj» moi,.:.; m — m..- 
9 -ceral, ffifJn n, .wsoort •ajoort, Kicus Glomeroso. Benjumina* 
lieligiosa aud Indica. 10 «oowi». tt oW^s^ a>«« u am 



Next, the Zamorio proceeds to hia 'private* 'chapel to wor- 
ship hifl Bhagavati 1 or the tutelary goddess and iho Cberaman 
Sword. 1 The former, the manifestation of Sakti, iaibe guard, 
ian deity of all the Kerala Svarupams, tho latter ia peculiar to 
Nediyiruppu. It was the gift of the saint-king, Cberaman 
Perumal Nayanar, to the Zamorio's ancestor. The original 
sword woe reduced to aplintere in A. D. 1670 at Cranganore f 
where the Zamorin was then camping in the courae of a Bur- 
prise attack made by the Dutch 3 The present aword, en- 
cased in a brass sheath, was mode in A. D. 1672 out of the frag- 
ments of tho old. Tho Zomorin hoa to worship thie aword 
every day if he baa no pollution. It ia the oommoQ belief, a be- 
lief held by him aa Well aa his enemies, that the Cheraman 
Sword was the cause ol his extraordinary success against them 

The next item is Vtaval anakkuki * and Ctaval van-' 
guga, B that is, to sharpen ooe'a own aword and receive one's 
own BWord respectively. During the fourteen daya the pollu- 
tion lasts the Zamoriu cannot touch aword or Bhteld. After 
worshipping the precious heirloom the Zamorin goes to his 
Kalari 0 or private gymnasium. Under the guidance of Tainme 
Panikkar, 7 the beriditury inalructor-iu-anus, he bowa before 
each of the twenty- seven deitieB s presiding over the Kalari, 
after which he receives hia sword from the Puoikkar. 

1 ecoojufl 3 oujoiOci aiaco. 3 %<Us1(d0aiOcqioCd (airo) •ojj. 

Br»mfoyOai»SQ3f^^joi.sa» oojgtfojl**** eojajfl*»Wlai» ATg^cen&o 

<■.-... ji'S-.'C.^ «cffl^Bjflii«a*l*srTnO(qu:ajBB,« ckaimj ajcaj^ ooj* 

ff&r* ojoa,«ojf.oocQ(jO*M*»s»an§niB *OJca«aj3ii.a|« eai^. (fe&aej* $45-0 
Ml rflmomDaCDA ].| CO- a^ioto ttJCOOOJA) i ftSfurtto «a«r.M<&. 

* fisowc* oj=«q>o.. 0 At.«l. 7 ««» aj»rA*»4. xhe Panikkar re- 
ceives two purses of KM FtmauiB each, when he places Iho 
aword in tbc Zatnoriu's hands. s eomdJift, ajMiWl&oaaai^ 
nvooD^tnl. aymscrol, micrulo-ino, aonjaoci, o^aosmndoxA, ct?taO(«j 
A, »A»B0rfl, «»«*>&ejfo1, «sad&1, OJhmajOisinu^^raol, await, ojoq 
mfl, «^AiO(U3am6, coo.i^ojoi^m*, oflo«e<*, BQBaril, •MUg^oA, »cmg 
ajtfL^, ojao3*it, nliaojft.<»fn3| muxuft, caku*. 
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Then the Zamorin pays hia respects to Alvftncberi Tam- 
prakkal, 1 the rcligioua head of Kerala. Originally there were 
two high prieata or Tamprakkala, Kalpakaneheri Tamprakkal 3 
lor the Paoniyur-kur 8 and Alvaneheri Tamprakkal for the 
Chovara-kur *. The Zamorin waa the protector of the Paoniyur 
factiou and Kalpakaneheri alooe came for the Ariyittuvalcha. 
Id course of time all memories of the ancient hitter war bet- 
ween the two partiea died out, 3 and iuterdining and intermar- 
riage between the niembera of the two Kura became common n . 
Sometime iu the seventeenth century the family of Kalpakau- 
cheri became extinct. So Alvancheri was invited to tike his 
place. The Tamprakkal does not come to the Zamorin 'a palace, 
but takes up hia reaidonce in the nearest temple. The Zamorin 
goes to him and performs Sashtaogam 7 or prostration with the 
eight limb*. Tu aluw and measured terms tho Tamprakkal 
pronounces three times hia bene<lictiou in the followiog words S- 
"Protecting cowa and Brahmins, reign aa Kuuualakkonattiri".* 

As aoon aa he returns to the palace, be proceeds to the 
"dressing room" for Cbamayam chartlal v or putting on the 
oruameuta. Hu is helped by Naudavanattil N . . • who was in 
former times the keeper of the crown jewels. Theao were woru 



^A^o". 4 saisai^e.*. 6 *• At present, however, they are not per. 
ceptihle except perhaps in the modes of dreaaiug victuals." 
{The lochm St,ite Manual, p. 42.) In the mode of lying tho 
cloth and wearing the caste mark also a distinction is observed. 
0 Moat of the Panuiyur Namputiria who Hod to other villages 
when the temple of Varahamurti was desecrated joined tho 
Chovara-kur. 7 mjj^i3>o», 8 aJ&jiitomoi* QjBajMBtoMQt oaa^ 
*nria«tfft3o5wl(iil(nw»laiOTaii. for this the Tamprakkal receives 
a purse containing 1000 Fauania. u ajaai* ojoow4 > io moaaoj 
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by Ihn Zomorin on all irajiorlant occasions, not only for Ariyiltu- 
valcha, Altucchiinayara, Tai-Puyiun ami Mauniltam, 3 but also 



3 Tbe following were the jewels worn by thn Zomorin al llio 
MamakainofA. U. 1G83. S5So-?*" ««ea»A 26-o«(B- 

•a.t3rmom\ t$iB<s*& aAaciii ai-h-srs sQ'^^^ft jo?:&,ani\ax> 9j»qc£Uu 

it aJ tS<a -ir- , - ] | S A90J 1. 

o. v; >j i3>oj«oiD MOimaai ]. 1". 6l (Mnflom nocuovl^cotu ]• 

-J. AgjftOiii oJ\«aJ«8aJ J. 20- 16J nJWlqtt aj^aoai ]. 

5. aaeAiJsl 16- 21. ^.^eoi^ as«o:*rt 1. 

7. »ajr^co4^^»aj 2. olas«us"l 2. 

8< moej 939° mgoTLcA ■ ij A 22- ni&iVx> fcS«D3«* ] 

CJ- »oi34 «ra*oj*«a>al 4. ojsl 21. 

9, m3cj*3Bs>Aj1(» d>5i*o6 j # 23. tfcjj* qoB' fi0j 3J 1. 

10. » B * a t432*^gl^ ^5J»^> J. 24- £»iy*aiii 3. 

11. oJ«lm9a«2a*'£»'5lQ3 A^3».-AJ, 25- •*aioo »Oi4| rrwcoajsifia 
12- ajAgJ" -""."O-", ■ - , >glas d>«5 a.5A« ], 

owi 1. 26. 011. 1. 

13. a'/, ,v. gjlOCIMjJ .-j^ti- 9 2". JlGflli 1. 

5S» oao^b us Af*** 4- 2H. rn^ym ojo^mi £,,*»s«»Uu 2. 

14. A 94' **** 1. 29- «3,cj*Qi4A aisg4™ 4. 

15. q^WHM*fol«|» ■ao.Mjoaj 1. 3(1. cxpj^oiit ^«i«oji 

oj -r- . ojsl 2. 32- «<»JCoj» J , 

16. r . ' i.v'j-- - ^-*" r ■ 1. 33. aifDuaj hmimA I m'i4 
17- oi-nTjtfo^j 1 2U1- 

«e«laA •ojcnzml «bl 38- 34. oftoaj«oaj 1, 

©<U«. afaaiOfl l. 
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when ho received the ambassadors of foreign kiags. 1 

Among tho jewels worn by the Zamorin at Ariyiltuvalcba 
the crown is conspicuous by its ubsencc. In its stead he 
wears a gold band or fillet called Tirumutippattam. B The 
Ariyittuvalcha is neither a coronation nor an enthronement ; for, 
neither the crown nor the throne figures iu it. 

The crown and corouation wore Aral introduced in Kerala 
by the Portuguese, when, in A. D. 1503, Almeida placed the 
1 golden crown brought from Portugal ' on the head of t'noi 
Kama Vanna, tho Itaph of Cochin 8 . Instead of the throne the 

i When ho gave audience to Voaco da Gauia, "he was cloth- 
ed with while cloths from the middle to the knees ; one of these 
cloths ended in a long point on which were threaded several 
gold riugs with large rubies which made a great show. He had 
ou his left arm a bracelet above the elbow, which seemed like 
three rings together, the middle one larger than the others, all 
studded with lich jewels, particularly the middle one, wbich 
bore large stones, which could not fail to bo of very great value. 
From this middle ring hung a peudaut Btone which glittered; it was 
a diamond of the thickness of a thumb; it seemed a priceless 
thing. Hound bis nock was a string of pearls about the sizo of 
hazelnuts. The string took two turn3 and readied his middle ; 
above it he wore a thin rouu<l gold chain which wore a jewel of 
the form of a heart surrounded by largo pearls and all full of ru- 
bies ; in tho middle was a green stone of the size of u lar^o bean, 
which, from its showmen, was of great price, which was called 
an emerald. The hair was all gathered up and tied on the top 
of his head with a Ituot made in it ; auu round the buot he 
had a string of pearls like those round his ueck, aud at the 
eud of the string a pendaut pearl shaped and larger than the 
r«-st. His ears were pierced with large boles, with many gold 
ear-rings cf round beads. (Logan, Malabar ManuA, Vol. 1, 
p. 208). 

* Panikkar, Molabar and the Portuguese, p. 60. 
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Zamorin ib throughout the ceremony seated on a white and a 
black carpet 1 , spread one above the other. The Ariyittuval- 
cba is the formal inauguration of the reign with the blcemngs of 
the Brahmins conferred in the customary way of throwing rice 3 
on the head. Tl»ia is the central feature that gives the namp 
to tho ceremony. 

At first this was done by Kotachirakkal Adhyan? and the Kajah 
of Bettet, the one representing Lho Brahmins of the Pamiiyurkur 
to which the Zamorin U'longed, the other the Kaliatriyaa of 
Kerala, both superior to the Samantna by caste. The Bettet 
dynasty died out in A. D. 1793. Once the Ad h van found himself 
unable to take part in an Ariyittuvalcha on account of pollution- 
So be caused hia sister's son, the Pumulli Namputiri a , to offi- 
ciate in his stead, himself supervising tho ceremony, standing on 
the lloor below. This became the practice ever since, and Kota- 
chira lost his ancient right* . It is not known when Varikkuman- 
cheri Namputiri 5 , and Kinangat Naniputirtf, both belonging to 
the Chovarakur, came to be invited. In all probability Varikku- I 
mancheri waa one of those who assisted the Zamorin to per- 
form Hiranyagarbham 1 . Kinangat waa a partisan of Perum- 
patappu 8 , and he was given this privilege for changiug sides. 

While the Zamorin ia engaged in putting on his jewels, the 
Pallimaradi* is brought in stale to the Vayaratalam. It is called 



1 lie now receives from the Zaraoriu an annual pension of 
Us 85- 1 1-0. 

* nj©"lJHcto<j«ue1 mau^SWV °ionmosm"g ma^/aftA. Pumulli and 
Varikkumancberi receive each 125 KanumB and Kinangat 08 
Fanama as gifts. T Panniyur refused to allow the Zamorin thin 
privilege and thus to raise himaell in the social hierarchy. So he 
turned to Chovaram. The decline of Panuiyur waa closely 
counected with the alieualion of its best friend aud 
protector, the Zamorin. 8 ©o-iDlauay. ■ aJigfcoass). 
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Pallimaradi elunncllikkali- It is a door-panel draped ia flilk, 
aDd it ia tho characteristic emblem of the Zamorin. lU origin ia 
obscure 2 . According to tradition, the Zamorin found it difficult 
to defeat tho Vellatri's soldiers at Tironavayi, for, his Nayars 
were frightened by a terrible demoness who fought in the ene- 
my^ ranks. So he retired to tho temple of Tirovalayanad and 
supplicated the Bhngavati of Tiromandhamkunnu 3 , the guardian 
deity of tho Vellatri. At last pleased with him, the goddess ap" 
j eared Iteforc him in the form of a dazzling celestial beauty, 
fully decked from head to foot, and promised bim victory. He 
tried to seize her by the hand, and actually caught hold of the 
Valayam,* or gold Irangle, when she disappeared in one of 
the door-panels of the shrin* 1 . Thia was removed from its 
hioges, and carried beroro tho Zamorin as ho led the attack on 
tho Vellatri. The frightful demoness, who was really no other 
than tho Tirumandhara Bbagavati, did not now make her 
appearance to assist tho enemy, and the Zamorin found himself 
master of the field. 

With hia right hand supported by Talappana and the left 
by Nandavanattil Nam pi, 3 the Zamorio comes from the dress- 

1 ajMfthOoosl naf eangaWaA. 2 It is quite probable that 
the Mutta Eradi's first appointment was as door-keeper in the 
Chera household. The carrying of the Pallimaradi 
before the Zamorin on public occasions might have been doe 
to the Hamo reason as tho carrying of a piir of golden slippers 
before Seiudia, who*) ancestor was tho Blipper- bearer of 
Pcsbwa Baji Ilao— to abow bis respect for his original hum- 
ble office which was tho cause of his subsequent success. 
3 , «\it»onu>o» *cm. ■* aloruojva. Before the Zamorin set fire 
to hia palace in A. D. 1766 be entrusted it to a Nampatiri 
aud sent him out of it by an underground passigo leading to the 
Tali temple. Neither the Namputiri nor tho bangle was Been 
afterwards. 

5 " lie wore onjhia arms)] such a quantity of jewelled brace- 
lets that they extended from the bend of his elbows to bis 
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ing room, to the Vayoratalam, handsomely decorated by 
Tuimnra Chakravarti.' lie takes his seat oa the white and- 
block spread before two or four golden lamp*", placed on either 
aide of tho Sword or Bhagavati brought Trom the private 
chapel. Aftor paying hia respects to tho Bhagavati by placing 
eomo flowers on the Sword and bowing with palm jtined to 
palm, he gives Dakshiuaa * according to the ancient custom 
n-nd out by Olukil Menon, 3 to ChcnnaB, Taloppana, Valluvangat 
Pattar * Alur Kanikal,* 1 who is the palaee astrologer, Desa- 
mangalam Variar, who is the palace tutor, and the representa- 
tives of Pumulli, Varikkumoncheri and Kinangat. Then 
Tinayancheri Elayutu," ibo Brahmin minister and general, 
holda up a big silver saucer, containing raw rice, fried rice and 
Tumpa flower T mixed together, before Pumulli, Varikkumancheri 
and Kinangat, one afler another in succession. Three times, 
each one of them, beginning with Pumulli, gathers the mixture 
in his hands and pours it on tho head of tho Zamorin. 

In tbia manner, blessed by the Brahmins, the Zamorin be- 
gins hia reign. Hia first act is to sign taurolas, H ordering the 
resumption of Arokam ■ or trial by battle, Chunkam 1 " or col- 
lection of customs, Kappaloltam 11 or navigation, and 1'aua 
mati or the coining of money. Then follows the eonttrma- 

thumba, wherewith he was bo weighted that he was obliged to 
have two pages, each sustaining one arm." {De Couto, quoted 
in ths Voyage of Pyrard de Laval). 

i arm^roaJ^Oi-w*!. *aa»Wn t gifts. 8 «y**W aamain&. * m&ju 

Tjcucaa Indico. 8 sou, palmyra leave::- 9*mm. to nja>«. 
li AyoaiOs*. t9 ajvnasl The Zamorin alone coined money 
"m ancient Kerala. According to tradition, this privilege was 
granted by Cheraman Peruinal to the Zamurin only. "Thus he 
(Chcraman Pcramal) left in Malabar throe kinga, Irec ono ol 
another, but none was to coin money except his nephew, who 
was afterwards King of Calicut." {Book «f Uu.irle li.trlxia. 
Vol. II, p. 6.) 
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lion of the ministers and commanders, like Aechan, Panikkor, 
Klayatu, Para Nampi, 1 , Krowl Menou,* and the Talachen- 
uora 3 of Calicut, Ponnani, Chowghat and Aliparamba.* 

Formerly, the Ariyittuvalcha of the other Stanis also was 
held on the same day. The Zsmorln and Virikkumanchori 
pour rice on their head, and the former Rives the second and 
third priuces, each an ola, appointing them governor of Nedung- 
anail and commander-in-chief of tlie army respectively. 

The lout item is the public procession. Returning to the 
palace the Zomoriu and bis four jjuioratake their seat on the 
while-and-blnck, and women called Ventiammar a wave before 
them lighted wicks ° and pota of saffron water to ward off the 
effects of the 'evil eye". 

On an auspicious day fixed by the Alur Ranikal, the Eral- 
pnd goes to Karimpula, At Yegneswaram ho is mot by 
Vemancheri Nampntiri, * a descendant of Melattur Agnihotri 6 . 
The Eralpad gives him an ola, f. remising to protect Brahmins, 
temples and cows. At Maiigot he is received by the Muttans 0 
with six measures of Panama as a mark of their gratitude for 
hia protection', when they came here as homeless fugitives from 
Choladean. At certain places on the way he is joined by 
Kihkkumnat Numpiti 10 , Sedunganad Patanayar 11 , Karukkattu 



l&iovnaA. 2 «*»0'TM5 ozwrw*. Sooiay^rmoA, « " When the 
Zamorin dies the offices are taken away from some of the 
Governors and Officials of the late Kiug's time, and some are 
confirmed in their Offices" {Book of Dumt* Birbtisa, Vol. II, 
p. 1G.) s •emtawaoA. fl «lotatf oja. 7 l i eliirfl ma^aWl, who 
has to bfttha as soon as ho is informed of the death of Kavalap- 
para Muppil Nayur. 8 mmfoti*&, who performed a 

grand sacrifice on the Kali day denoted by Ta*%n*-s t Ortum su- 
ra-kshyn (®iwuoom^i«B J ) i corresponding to A. D. 393. 
• ijoraant.iu jj,Vfi»rmO| mcoAsl. 11 MnsOTm^ ajamo-DA. 
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Muttavan or Kavalappara Nayar, 1 Vittikkattu Nayar or 
Kanuamr. ra Nayar, 3 and Kannauur Pstanayac or Trikkatiri 
Nayar/ who perform Akampati duty. 

Ae the Zamorio's authority extended southwards, the exigen- 
cies of the military and political situation led to bis continued nnd 
prolonged absence from Calient. He came to reside more and 
more at Ponr.ani, moving to Trichur and Cranganore according 
to circumstances. As the Ariyittuvalcha of the now Zamorin 
took place where his predecessor happened to die, he took the 
earliest opportunity of visiting Calicut in state. 

As soon as the date of the intended visit wns fixed, 
circular letters 4 were sent to Calicut. Arakkaropatla* was 
ordered to prepare everything necessary for ht3 reception at the 
Ampati Kovilakam. Turayil Monokkia 0 or the clerks of the 
Port Office and Koyil Tirutti Karanavar* had to provide the 
baize to cover iho Btreet through which the Zamorin had to 
proceed on foot, for, as a ruling prince the Zamorin should not 
walk on bare ground. They had also to make the ilaga and 
peuoous to be hoisted at the Kallayi ferry, western bank of the 
Tali tank, Kottapararapa north and south, Kutticebira® and 
Srambi*. Tbit Akatluvittil Paruslia 1 " or the servants of the 
household prepared the Maoanohira Palace for his stay. The 
Etakkulattavan 11 and the Palakkaltavau 1 ' 2 made arrangements 
for crosaiug the river at Kullnyi, and put up a shed on the Kal- 

B j(tjocb A A grj 031 ma <b A. 

4 See Appen lix IV. 

■ « I too«-aj.->o, the Karinkkar or agent or the Ampati 
Kovilakam Vnlia Tampuratli. 

6 QortS\cb oaocnoalAOo. 7 a*a.9as1efloloiool .aoofmaiA. » *§lail 
o. • oocml, a Mubammadan house of prayer, where the Zamo- 
rin graoted an interview to Cabral (vide infra). iu •nAjgrijIilcfi 
ojow. it «as*»iaooj-i ( man of Etakkulatu. 13 ajsiu^agQjrA, 
man of Palgbat. 
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Inli 1 or tho pavement surrounded by stone railings on the 
northern hank of tho river. And the Muhammadan Knxi or 
judge. Sabantra Koya' or the farmer or the port-dues, Tura 
Marakkayar 3 or tho chiof pilot, and the Palli Musaliar* or 
tho elder in charge of the ruoeque had to be at the Jetty for 
Akampatj. 

Leaving the Vairanallur 5 or the Trkkavil 0 Pilaco at 
Ponnooi the Zamorio crossed the Bharal ppula 7 opposite 
Tirunavayi. And camping at Kalpakancheri'*, Trikkanliyur 0 , 
Bejpore lu and Tiruvacchira " reached Calicut on the fourth 
or fifth day. 

At Tiruvacohira the Munalpad, if he happened to be in the 
vicioity, the Edattralpod and the Mutta Kradi waited upon him 
and escorted him as far as the Kallayi river. Crossing tho river 
in a boat or by a bridge of boats, bo proceeded to the 
pandal 13 erected by the Etnkkulattavan, and took his seat, fac- 
ing eaat, on the white-and-hlack, spread before four lighted 
lamps, beside which were placed Nirappara. 13 beaten rice co- 
coanuta and fruits. As soou bb the Zamorin was seated a conch 
was blown and Katinas or mortars and matchlocks were fired. 1 * 

i<*ej?1, this became Kallayi («a-gj»<»\) ■ 
a&ao. a QocQdrta*. 4 ojgiiqmiaitooA. » MOjnmaj* ■ i^amz 
ail* 7 VMgjV. ■ AftjdMMMn, !b e original seat of the Kalpa- 
kancheri Tamprakkal. 9 pom fl ^A , uear Tirur. 1° a«u>j4. 
It olaoiapo, ^ 

ia ojnart. is mloyo, ajoofagj, (Paranirappu) a para fui* 
of paddy. 

"Tho bald official aceouuis, which do not omit a siuglo 
detail, however ioBignificaut or childish, do not allude to the rc- 
ceptiou of the Zamorio at Kallayi by a Moplah woman, men- 
tioned by U)gan as an evidence of Cberumau Perumal's conver- 
sion lo Mubammttdauisra. "The Zaiuorins, too, at their coro- 
nation," says ho, "have still, when crossing the Kallayi ferry, to 
lake bulol from the hands of a map dreaded as u Mappilla wo- 
man, and are actually put out of caste by tho ceremony, and 



Coming out of tho pandel, he proceeded by litter as far as 
the Asoka 1 tree. Alighting thero from tho palanquin, he entered 
the Ampali Kovilokam. After bowing towards the Hhugavali and 
Vettckkorumakan, a and laying his respects to the "motive", 
he came out by the easteru goto of the pilncc and entered the 
precincts of the Tali templo by its western gopuram a . On 
account of tho pollution due to the journey he did not enter 
the temple proper. So ho advanced to the eastern door and 
three times bowed towards the Lord of Trivikramapuram. 

Returning to tho western gopuram, where hi* litter await- 
ed him, be got into it, and the proceasiou, slowly wending its 
way westward from the Tali tank, along the northern lank of 
KanUmkulnm, 4 entered the Putiya Kovilakam by the western 
gate. 

Here ho descended from Ibe litter and proceeded on 
foot towards the southern gate of the Wnnonehira Palace, where 
be was received by Nandavanattil Nampi and Kaccheri Nampi L . 
They led Urn to tho hall prepare for his reception in the usual 
way with Parauirappu and lighted lamps. As soon as bo 
look his seat on the "while-and-black", concus were blown 
and Kalinas fired. 

He then 'signed olas, confirming the appoiutmeut 
of the two Natnpia, and permitting Amltam. Chumknin, 
Kappalottam and Punnmati °. Then ll»e Lokar 7 mado their 

have to live separately thereafter to their manifold discomfort. 
These are no doubt relics of the time when th* Perumal turned 
Muhammadan and left the country to its own devices, (l^ogau, 
M,itab,ir Manual, Vol I, p. 245) Logan must have been misled 
by his infi rmanlH who were ignorant of what look pliice ut the 
pandal and who could not account for the prawnoe of the 
Mubammadau dignitaries- 

} «n.««aA« i Uvaria longifolia * 4ojsa4»o«sAn6 ( (no BOn „f 
Siva and Purvali. 3 wooojo*, the gateway of a temple, * *crat* 
*a«, formerly it was Kuulumkulam U** 1 *****) or deep tank. 
-> dhiiiolirwon. * This is a relic of the Ariyilluvalehis hWd for- 
merly ut Calicut 7 oa.^*, the Nayars. 
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obeisance, followed by the Moplabs led by the Koya. After 
this Veatiammar waved lighted wioks and saffron water before 
him, nod he retired to hia apartments. 

Next day, early in the morning, after ablutions, he visited 
Hie Tali temple, going as far as the inner shrioo to make big 
offerings. Afterwards he went to Tiruvalayanad by way of 
Putiyapalam T to worship the deity who had assisted his ances- 
tor in the capture of Tirunavayi. Stopping at Govindapuram * 
on the way to worship Txrd Krishna, be returued to his palace 
before noon. 

One of these visits is thus described by Birhoea " When 
the King goes forth to amuse himself, or to perform his orisons 
l)efore some idol, all the Nayrrs who are near by aro summoned 
to accompany him and the Officers or the State awl the Pagans ; 
and the King comes forth in his litter borne by two men, which 
is lined with silken cushions And the litter is of silk and is 
sluug ou a bamboo pole, covered with precious stones ; it is as 
thick as the arms of a Tat man ; and they carry him with 
certain turns and steps to which they are trained from their 
birth. These two men raise the bamboo on their shoulders from 
which the aforesaid litter hang*. 

[The King carries an infinite number of goUten crowns] and 
precious stones, and on his right foot a very rich and heavy 
anklet * Many instruments of m -Ul are played before him, and 

» a4flncBaJ3flj. ( the new bridge. This wis in existence oven 
as '-arly as A. D- 1G79. (^fcUU*.»acoo<i4«). as™* <ua*>»»«*V* 
nflf ^cofftV" fife atM^msflje^M^mlrwaJoaiaAsmo reVra&arfTX^Aa 

oJkftoiSM* aw3aj©gB" e '* 0 * # e a**' r lliHThpZamorin , H Slate Visit 
to Calicut, A D. 1679. ^ 3 pj«S54.w«A l fl4i*a.«Ma-n"\cSi ( *ni3TD»Aa 

9 Book of Du.trtc Haikna, Vol. U.p. 24—26. 

* ofloqgoaioj, anklet of the heroes. U is clear from this 
ths* the Zumorin's gift of his "left anklet" to the Kutira Veltat- 
tu Nayur muot have taken place before Barboaa, i. c, before 
A. D. 1618. 



many NayTe-arcbers with bows and arrowa like thoBo of the 
English, and othera with long epears with heads an ell in length 
and metal ringa on their butt ends, go bcroro him. They brandiah 
them aa they go, and other Nayre bucklermen also go with him ^ 
with drawn swords in their hands, and they have other rings on 
the hiltB thereof, with which they make great disturbances, and 
as they go, they shout one to the other in a loud voice in Ihoir 
own tongue, " Go on ; go on." Some of them fence with one 
another aa they go in front of the King, and clear the space so 
that he may see them. They are very active, and great master 8 
of the art of fenoiog, which art they bold in higher esteem than 
we bold that of horsemanship. 

" The King often halts to let them continue their play at 
his pleasure, praising and commending those who do best In 
front of him the King lakes a page who carries his sword and 
shield, another who bears a golden sword of state,' and yet 
another the sword 3 which belonged lo that King who ruled 
over the whole of Malabar, and who became a Moor, and depart- ^ 
ed to go and remain at Meca, which they keep as a relic. And ■' 
in his left hand be carries a weapon which is like unto a flower- 
de-luce. 

"And on each side he has with him two men, one carrying 
a large round fan, and tbe other a fan made from the white tail 
of an animal like a horse, which among them is much esteem- 
ed, fixed on a golden staff. 

"Three men continue to fan him, two Ofl one side and two 
on the other, and on his right hand walks a page bearing a goldeu 
ewer full of water, and ou bis left another with oue of silver, and 
yet another with a towel, and when the King wishes to put his 
hand to his nose or eyes or mouth, thoy pour some water from 
Ihe ewer on his lingers, and the other bands him the lowel, 

T MoojailcMft', The Bhagavati Sword carried by a . 
Namputiri. 

a onj©cor*o*v ( The Cberaman Sword also carried by a 
Namputiri 
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which lie carries, to wipe himself. Other pages also accompany 
him, of whom, ooe on his right aide bears a golden cup, and one 
on his left aide a silver cup, in which he apita out the betel ho 

• ia always chewing, "which another page continues to hand to 
him". 

"Behind him they bear two large round wat?r-pots, one 
of silver on the left, and one of gold on the right, full of water. 
Further, in front of him go four parasols on their staves, that ia 
to say, two of very fine white cloth, and two of worked and 
embroidered silk- Near him they carry an umbrella on a high 
support which keeps off the sun. 

"Behind tho King walk his nephews and the Governors of 
the country and the Officers all nn foot, and all bearing drawn 
swords and buckler?, and thus they proceed in good order with 
extreme slowness, looking at the games and tho jesters, tum- 
blers, and musqueteers, who entertain them- If tho King goes 

* forth by night he goes in the same manner, but ho takes with 
him four large iron lamp-stands, with branches like our cressets 
(fogares) full of oil, with very thick wicks ; two go in front, 
and two behind, and there are mauy torches of wood which burn 
a long time." 
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PART T 
(DOWN TO A- D. HP8) 

CHAPTER III 

KERALA AND ITS PEOPLE 

la tho heyday of their power tho Zamorins were ruling 
over a large i*rt of the west coast Btrip of South India called 
Kerala in Sanskrit and Client io Tamil. According to the 
Keralolpatti, one of the PcrumaU brought by the Xamputiria 
from foreigo lands to maintain law uud order amongst them 
was called Kerala, aod be was so good and wise that they gave 
his name to the counrty ho had governed eo well. 1 

From very early times Kerala appears to have been a 
separate political entity. The Ramiyaua, the Mahabharata and 
the Puranas refer to it- Asoka (B. C. 272-232) uiontiDns tho 
kingdom of the Keralaputras in hts edicts; and Kalidosa, writing 
in tlie second century before Christ, compliments the Kerala 
damsels on their beauty. 

It is very difficult, however, to define its geographical 
boundaries. For, in the first place, a small tract iu tho Km ul 
Taluk of British Malabar is called Cberonad; and we do uot 
know whether this had any connexion with tha namo of the 
ruling dynasty. Again, the limita of Kerala have shifted from 
time to time according to the character of the reigning mouareh. 
Lastly, tbe temporary or permanent occupation of even a few 
frontier outposts has made neighbouring kings assume the high- 
sounding title of tho Vanquisher and Lord of tho Keralaa. 

From the Keralolpatti we understand that Malauad or 
Kerala at first extended from Uokaruam in the north to Capo 



9<uoi«3<an\ (27w Keralolpatti, p. 24). 
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Comorin in the south. Sometime during the government of the 
country by the first four Perumals, it cntno to be divided into 
Tulu, Kupa, Kerala and Moahiha. the boundaries of Kerala 
being Putuppattanam in the north and Kannetti in the south. 1 
When Arya Perumal re-arranged the administrative divisions he 
gave the name of Kerala to the land bounded by Perumpula in 
the north and Puluppiutanam in the south. 9 Cheramnn Peru- 
mals dominions lay Mween Gokarnam and Capo Comorin ; 
within Kannetti and Pulupattnnam were on the south Chaoga- 
lapura'.ta port, on the north Putuppattanam port, on the east 
eighteen mountain passes, and on the west eighteen entrances 
to the deep; between them Cheramannad li>0 KatamB in extent, 
■14 18 deities, 108 Durga shrines, til villages, UK towns, 18 forla 
and 11 Nida; the adjoining 5 Nads were Pandi, Kongu, 
Tulu, Wynod und Punnad. 3 

Kcli.ilile historical records alra show the boundaries of 
Kerala clwuging from time to time. According to the Periplus, * 



1 nj^gmeraTrifr^mo&smToolraot,. a^oioo^*. (The 
Heralolpatli 19). 

**»■ *§$*i. {Ibid., p. 8i). * 

awlmos* 444 S aaoijyral^jo,, g^oawiu* 64 Qjfciaj* 96 

ir»»04* IS auh0 8i jsla|» ]" paaf*. ■Wniw> 5 rrfi^": a-ioaifl a_-. 0 «'j 
a *,ruaam^, a jrmo 5 ajMtfro. {The KeruUpalti, p. 68-70)' 

The seventeen Nads w e ro:- Tulunad (ffi*«»s), Kolattunad 
(OAoo^gsBtYia^), polunod («aJ8airr»fi', Kurumbranad C<*&&""f) 
Puravalinad (ojoojjWs), Kraoad (^00109), Parapponad (ojoj] 
Valluvanail (aia^mm^), Ravananad (ooownxros), Vettat- 
lunad (eoiggjmo^) ■) iruniunasserinod l^^^a^f^sj.'porum- 
pntappunaU l»ajacrusajir» 5 ) ( Neduuganud 4*09 0300105,] Vonga- 
nud \*Qi*amo$), Murioganod tuo.CTmogi Ouaoad (Unow 
Venanad(«iwixna5-j. 

100 !i? C Pgri P lu *°f"K Erythraean &a (Mo Criodle), pp. 
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Kerala began at Leuke or the White Rock off in the sea oppo- 
site Badagara in Malabar and ended at Nolkunda or Kannetti 
in the present Travancore State. In the following century, 
under Cbonguttuvan (A. D. 180-225), the Chora empire includ- 
ed' Gokaroam in the north, Mysora, Arcat and Palni' in the east, 
and Capo Comorin in the south. Aftar hid death the Cheros 
steadily declined. In the north they lost Tuluoad, in the east 
they had to give up all their po-taessiona beyond the Ghats, and 
in the south the Pandyan advanced as far asQuilon. With tho 
partition of Kerala by Cheraman Perumal it loit its politic il 
unity and its intimate ooouexion with tho Tamil kingdoms of 
the east. But what it lost it has more than gained. Though 
politically Kerala ia still divided, its people living between 
the Western Ghats in the east and the Arabian Sea in 
the west, the Chandragiri river in the north anil Cape Comorin 
in tho south, are united by the bouda of a common language, 
common culture, common traditions aud common inatitutious. 

The earliest rulers of Kerala knowu to history wero the 
Tamil Cheros, 1 who hod their headquarters at Tiruvanchikku- 
lam. Almost all the kings, whose exploits have been sung by 
the Somgam pools, have the title of Cheraman 3 prefixed to 
their oames. The word Cheraman is a contraction of Chera- 
makan and means the Bon of Cbera. It is the exact Tamil 
equivalent of the Sanskrit Keralaputra, mentioned by Asoka in 

(l) Sesha Ayyar, The Ceras oj the Sangam Age- 
Sivaraj Pillai, The Chronology of the Cherat. 
Krishuaswomi Ayyangar, The Beginnings of South 
Indian History. 

Translations of the Sangaiu works published in The 

Tamtlian Antiquary 
(*) The Cheros of Vanchi 

Cheraman Udiyan Cherol atfloctoaiMCb) ($/ iQ A.C. 17.) 

Imayavaramban (ttatB>a»<nir4) (A. D. 17-75.) 
Palyani Cbel Kelu Kuttuvao (oJa^oml jqjcaia^ *|ojo6) (a. D. 
75-100). 
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his Girnar edict Aa the foreign writers of the first two cen- 
turies of the Christian era also refer to the Chora kings by the 



Narmudi Cheral (ciwAv^ajom.) (A. D. 100-125). 

Cheraman Chenguttavan (taMWN* »aj*s<ir*) (A. D- 126-180). 

Cheraman Kuttuvau Kotai (M»«*4 (A. D. 180- 

225). 

llauguttavan (a*»fa»6) (A. D. 225-260). 

Cheraman Palai Patiya Perunikadanko («aioao ( * aMoaas ajsstai 

•ajea. asosao) (A. D. 250-276). 

Cheraman Maveako («AM(M<4 aaacuria^o) (A. D. 275-300): 
Cheraman Vancan (•*!*•** art ah* ) (A. D. 300-325). 

The Choraa or Toudi 
Cheraman Karuvur Eriya 01 Val Per urn Cheral Irurapurai 

(A. D. 90-100). 

Cheraman Antuvan Cheral Irumporai (ooiojo-A •6350*4 aaj 
«aCo a<MnaoJ3a*o) (A. D. 100-120). 

Adukkolpattu Cheralatan («*»s*<i»**o3 0010*90*) (A. D. 120- 
158). 

Cheraman Chulvakidauko •aiy.&s.a.s.o) (A.D. 158- 

183) 

Cheraman Perumcheral Irumporh (iai«J**»aj«- «ajoi&> «e^" 
tfojsooo) (A, D. 183-200). 

Cheraman Ham Cheral Irumiwrai («aJ»ao * Mtf to w mft i 

•ojo««o) (A. D. 200-216). 

Atan Avaui tn^o* *w»m"t) (A. D. 210-230). 

Cheraman Yanaikatehey Mantaram Cheral Irumporai (aojoaSf* 

■. j oroo«ajiooOo BowaoJOMo) (A. D. 236-2liG). 

Cheraman Ko Kotai sawawwi) (A. D. 2G6-28U). 

Cheraman Katiaikknl Irumporai {«nio^.iAr»»«'na»3rt no»cujsaao) 

(A- D. 286-306). 
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same title 1 there is no doul* that the dynasty of the Samgam 
period was as ancient as Ascka. 

Wo do not know when the Cheraa established themselves 
at Vanchi. Tho origin of the Tamils still remains a matter of 
controversy. Some attribute a Mongolian origin 3 to them! 
others regard them aa the lineal descendants of the palaeolithic 
and neolithic peoples of the Deceau and South India 3 ; still 
others go further and say that they were the buililera of the 
Indus valley civilisation and the great colonisers o[ the ancient 
world, proceeding by land and sea to Sumeria and Crete, even 
to distaut Spain and Denmark- 4 

There is absolutely no evidence to sliow that there was 
any hostility between the Tamils and the Nayars who succeed- 
ed them as Hie ruler* of the land. This latter community had 
originally no name. In the grants of tin- kinge and chiefs Ibey 
are referred to simply as the Three Hundred, the Six Uuadr d 
the Ten Thousand, which must have been administrative divi- 
sions, deriving their nnmes from the numW of soldiers furnish- 
ed by tbetn. Iu the grnuthavarw of Hie Zarn'rio I hey are 
ore called Liokar, literally people of the land. However wide 
the connotation of Ihia word might have beou at the beginning, 
in historic times it did not denote even all those who were gov- 
erned by the Marumakkaltoyam law of inheritance. It was 
applied only to those who were required b y custom to follow 

l 1 ) Celobotbras, Pliny (Ljogan, Ual.bir SLmuat, Vol. I, 
P. *51). 

Keprobotras, The Pcipius of the Brytkrs$an Sea (Ifc 
Criodle), p. 132. 

Kerobothros, Ptolemy (Ancient Indt i as describe! bii 
Ptolemy (Me Criudlo p. 180). 

* Knnakasahha, i he Tamil!, Itit-hteen BauOrad Year* 
Aqu, p. -10 

■ Hreeuivasa Ayyangor, The Stone dgt in Ancient India, 

4 *^ ***** Udro t27ic J °" rnjl "/ 

History, Vol. XVI, Part 1). * 
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Lhe profession of arms, who hail undergone the customary 
military training and received their arms from tho chier or 
the elders of the community. Tim tjokir W'.-re in aocir-ot 
Kerala what tho Spartiate wen* in ancient Greece. 

The word Nayar is of a much later origin than tnkar. 
Tliere is no connexion between Nayati 1 an.l Nnyari lhe 
fonnor one of the lowest, the latter one of tho highest 
castes of the land. The former U derived from the Tamil 
Nayattu ■ or hunting with doga, tho Utter from tho 
Sanskrit Nayaka 1 or leader. At first Nayar had the same 
meaning o» its Sanskrit parent. U was a peraoiulor hereditary 
title conferred by n chief on tho commandant of a fortress or 
the commander of an army. The Portuguese writers wideued 
its meaning lo include the military followers of tho chiafs of 
Kerala. Wiib the annexation of Malalar by tho British in 
A. D. 1792 and the coomtjuent disbandment of the Niyar mili- 
tia not only in Malabar but also in the native states of Cochin 
and Travaacore, the Nayars lost thoir distinctive occupation 
They began lo take lo those peaceful pursuits which they had 
disdained in the post. Hence, now, all those between the cisto 
of the Ampalavasis or temple servants on the one hand aud the 
polluting castes on lhe other call themselves Nayars, irrespec- 
tive of their original rank or occupation to society * 

Kaoakasabhai says that the Nayars are of the same race as 
the Tamils and both of them came from Mongolia But tiie 
Nayars trace polhilion and property tbrcugh tho female, tho 
Tamils through the male; the Nayur family centres rouud the 
mother, the Tamil family round the father. Futhcr, the preva- 
lence of Sati in ancieut days among the Tuiiil warriors implies 

* Thus Vattekkatmw or "ilmongers, Antunuu or pi.ll. r-] 
Tucmarena or tailors, Vy.iptiris or merchants. Pailiechaus or 
pilanquiivlicarers, Yctultcdans or washerinun, aud Veltikkill du- 
vans or barlnTs, ill these style themsolves Nayars. 

5 Kiuukisabbai. the Tamils Eighteen SimntrtJ Years 
A go, p. 50. 
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the inferiority of woman, which is totally at variance with a 
matriarchal form of aociety. Other writers give the Nayara 
a Naga origin J . But Bucceasion to the throne and property . 9 
among the Nagaa wan from father to son. In all probability 
the Nayara were originally bill-tribes living on the Blopes of the 
Western Ghata different from both the Tatuile and the Nagaa'. 

When anil how the Nayara established Iheir principalities 
in the valleys and spread even beyoud to lha islands off the 
coast 8 ore at present unknown to us. Slow aud silent encroach- 
ment must have hod its share, as in the formation of the Gur- 
kha kingdom in tho eighteenth century. Tbo Nayaxs might 

T Kunbukultan Tampan, KeraLtm, p. -1. 

1 The evidences for regarding the Nayara oa indigenous 

hill-trilies, having no racial connexion with the Nagaa or the 
Tamils, ore: (i) Tirunelli in Wynad is their most sacred 
place, more sacred than Pcrar and Benares, (ii) The Zamorm'a 
title, Kunnalakkonaliri, is perhaps reminiscent of their mountain 
homes, (in) The plantain leaf, very abundant 00 the 
bills, Btill plays a very important part in tho !ife of the 
Nayara. Offerings to deities and chiefB are presented on it; tho 
moment life departs from tho body the corpse ib placed on it; 
food ia Berved even to the most distinguished guests on it, silver 
and gold being considered less pure linn the plantain leaf, (iv) In 
the recesses cf the hills are still to be found people resembling 
the Nayara in every respect, calling themselves Lokar and lords, 
of the hills, (v) liostly, the military ay atom of the Nayara was 
more suited to the bille than to the plains. While the Tamil 
warrior protected himaelf with ponderous armour, the Nay or 
trusted bimBclf to agility of limb and suppleness of body, to tho 
aure eye and the deft hand. The Nayara had no cavalry and 
their knowledge of fortification wan rudimentary, artificial def- 
ences of mout and rampart being more impeialively required 
aud more easily constructed ou wide opeo plains thuu on the * 
tops of woody bills. 

a The Nuvar inhabitants of these ifllanda were converted 
in uiuas to Idiom by ouo of the followere of the Prophet. 
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have taken advantage of tho weakness of the central govern- 
ment to extern! their authority, and the imperial rulers of Tiru- 
vanchikkulam might have thought it expedient to recognise 
them aa feudatory governors of the lands from which they were 
powerless to expel them. The Tamil rulera, again, might have 
sought the help of these Highlanders in their wars and conferred 
upon their leaders provincial governorships and military com- 
mands iu much the same way aa the Fntban sultans and the 
Mughal emperors set up Abyssinians and Persians all over their 
empire. 

Not only the process but the date of their occupation is 
also a matter of conjecture. There ia not even a single refer- 
ence to them in the vast moss of the Saogam literature. The 
Samantas or tho Nayar chiefs are mentioned for the firnt time in 
Rhaskara Ravi Varmuu's grant to tho Jew, Joseph Rabban, and 
the L*>kar in a grant of Stauu Ravi (iupta's rogin. Tho dates 
of these grants arc highly controversial The former is assigned 
to A. D. 192, 377, 700 aud 1014; the latter to A. D. 31 1 , 824 
and 886. As these kings Wore later than tho Samgam age tho 
Nayara could not have risen to prominence before tho fourth 
century. 

Tho Nayara were divided into a number of endogamoas 
tribes more or less based on locality. Each of these, again, was 
sub-divided into a number of castes. The Sumantas occupied 
the highest place; next came the Lokar, who alone were eutitled 
to bear arms and have a voice in tho affairs of the community. 
Then followed in the descending order teachers and clerks, do- 
mestic servants, morchanta, artisans and cultivators. In re- 
lation to tho chief a distinction was observed between the 
Akaltu and the Parattu-charua', belonging to the inside and 
outside respectively. Tho former included all domestic Ser- 
vants, even clerks, tho latter consisted of all those who had to 
render military service. 

1 ••Ajjojomi, 040^9 iioob. 
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The land occupied by the tribe was ita Nod. At its head was 
the Nadu\ali ' or Hie chief- He was oot a despot. Ilia powers 
were limited by the custom of the people nod the will of the. 
Lokur expressed in their Nilalkuttam ' 2 . The devotion of the 
Ixrkur to their chief, however, considerably reduced the 
importance of the Nilalkuttam, nod it t» only very rarely that it 
oaseUcd itself in opj.osiliou to bim. 

The smallest ad mini strati ve unit was the Tara 3 , a Dm- 
viilian word meaning foundation, ground, mound. Every Tan* 
bad ita Kuttam or ParuBha *, and it met at the Maunam 3 ( 
which U a circular mouod of earth or atoue under afigur 
banyan tree F.very adult male member could take port in ita 
deliberations. 13ut the absolute freedom of speech which ho 
had waa limited by the respect for the Karauavan* or elders. 
It met ob ofteu as was necessary. Nowadays, its activities are 
limited to the conduct of the annual festival and Kali • or the 
folk-dunce in honour of the village deity and the investigation 
of offences against caste and morality, though in olden days it 
must have functioned also as a court for the settlement of dis- 
putes and the trial and pu lishment of offenders. The decisions 
of the Parusha are now enforced by hoe, confiscation of 
Kinnam and Kinti *, and in the but resort by excominunicatioop. 
There, was also an informal deliberative and executive commit- 
tee, the members of which were called Taravalis or Turavndis 8 * 

The Desam " was both a political and military division. 
This word is derived from the Sanskrit Dik or quarter. Every 
Desam was designated by its allotted quota of NayorB. As a 
rule a D t sam corapri.ied more than one Tara, though some- 

i o»sai*1. z mfeatos*. j D A . D . 163l a Nilalkuttam of the 
Lokar compelled the Zamorin to proceed against the Kajah of 
Bettet, another in A. D. 17*6 forced him to punish some of b'm 
ministers. 8 °f. *«&S«, ojowo. tarn* « 7 ■*l«nilfq» i 

the metal plate ou which food is served and the water-vessel 
with the snout, the two indispensable domestic utensils of every 
Nayar house. B ooqms\ *• 
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limes the Tara and the Dream were Mflotfea), The Desam had 
its own mooter II : Dcaakkultam. 1 The hood of the Desom 
was called lhe Deauvali, * who was in early times elected hy 
the Dcsakknltam. but Intor od appointed liy the chief. 

The greater Naduvalia were called IHaiyar or t'tayavar. u 
meaning owner, possessor, lord The Utaiyara of Eniad, Vullu- 
vanad, Ouad, Venad, and Nedumpuratyuruad appear aa attestors 
in BhnBkara Kavi Varmans grant. What constituted owner- 
ship it* uot easy to detine. In all pro1>ability the Utaiyara enjo>ed 
only the rights and privileges of govern )ra and protectura oB 
diaLiuguiah-.nl from actual proprietors. 

The Svarupis * ranked aluve Lhe Utaiyara. They exercised 
all the powers of independent sovereigns. Some of them con- 
tinued to call Lhemse lvca Svarupis even after Ihey were conquer- 
ed by their more powerful neighboure, with the result that in 
Inter limes wo rind many Svarupis who are not independent 
chiefs. 

Greater than Lhe Svarupi was the Kouatiri 8 or ktug. Only 
two Svurupnms enjoyed this title. They were Nediyiruppu and 
A rungol; the former waa called Kunnalakkouatiri, lhe latter 
Valltivakkonatiri. 

The akill and dexterity of the Nayars with their Weapons 
have woo the admiration of every one who 1ms hod opport unities 
of witnessing them Foreigneia have also Iweo impressed with 
the devotion of the Nayara to their chiefs. "They give little 
heed lo what they eat or drink", says Barboaa. ''but only tosorv 0 
and do their duty." Some Nayira were bound even to die for their 
lord. They were collt.nl C havers 0 . "If in any way," says Barboaa, 
"their lord is killed and they are present, they do all they can, 
even unto death; and if they are not at that place, even if they 
tome from their homes, they go in March of Lhe slayer of Lhe 
king, their maHter, and how- many -aoei-er their enemies may bo 
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yet everyone does his utmost until they kill him" K 

The Namputiria * believe that their ancestors came from 
Ahicchalra They were the second batch of Brahmins brought 
bv the mythic*] Purasunraa to Kerala, the ftrst batch having 
n'ed to Tuluoad on account of the molestation or the Nogaa or 
Berpeuts. Three earlier immigrants came to be known as Palam- 
tuluvar a or Tulu Nannie *. The later settlers called them- 
eeWee Aryn Brahmins or the Brahmins of pure Aryan descent 
in contrast to tlm Tulu Sample, who mixed themselves so treaty 
with the aboriginal inhabitants that they lost their rac.al puri- 
ty «. In course of time, as the result of their settlement 
among the Ntyara, certain peculiar customs, the 
restriction of marriage within the caste to the eldest son, im- 
partibility of the family property, polygamy and seclusion of 
women, came into existence among the Namputiria. Hence they 
obtained the name of Kerala Brahmins or the Brahmins of 
Kerala to distinguiah them from the Brahmins of the east coaet. 

The word Namputiri is a shortened form of Namputirippad . 
and is Dravidian in origin. Some derive it from Nam meaniog 
Veda and Otuvar 0 reciters. The Somgam works refer to the 
Brahmins under the name of Pappars 7 or seers. As they were 
also chanters of the Veda there is no special reason why these 
Kerala Brahmins alone should bo called reciters of Veda. 

This word may, however, bo derived from the Tamil Nam- 
piyan ■ and Nampu the former means a temple-priest, the 
latter the office of a temple-priest. With the houorono Tirip- 
pttd we get Nampiyaliripadio ttn d Namputiripad, meaniog the 

*To avenge the death of two Vellutri princes, who fell fighting 
against the Zamorin when he conquered Tirunavuyi. the Vella- 
tri "b Chavere used to come to the Mamakam festival to cut 
him down. But thev came there only to immolate theroaelves 
on the pike* of the Akampntijanam or body-guard. 9 
3 QJ?Qaf .oj4. * ajfocn?. s The KtrMpatti, pp. 1-8. 
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respected temple-priest ana the respected person who dischar- 
ges the functions or the temple-priest. Both in effect are same. 
Even now in many temples in Kerala the priests are Nampu- 
tiris- It is probable, therefore, that thny were first employed 
ae temple-priests, and. like Samanta, Namputiri became the 
name of a caste or community. 

In course of time a distinction grew up betweeu Numpiyu- 
tiri and Namputiri, though they were orginally interchangeable. 
The former came to be applied only to rulcre or Sva- 
rupia, though the latter included uot a few who took to the 
more exciting and hazardous profession of arms. The Nampu- 
liris ol Chittur and Chennamangalam were as serviceable to the 
Zamorin as the Nampiyatiria of Idappalli * and Tirumauaesori. 

Wo do not know when the Namputiris came to Kerala- 
The Sangam works are silent about them. They arc mentioned 
for the first time in Vira Haghava Chakravarti's grant to Iravi 
Korttan- The exact date of this deed is a moot point. Accord- 
ing to Burnell, cited by Logan a , "A- D. 771 is the only possi- 
ble year" ; other suggestions ore A. D. 230 n ami 660. In this 
deed the Namputiri villages of Ponnivur and Cbovarara 4 ap- 
pear as attestors along with Ernad and Valluvauad. We huvo 
to conclude, therefore, thnt the Nampuliris had become pro- 
minent before the reign of Vira Haghava Chakravarti. 

The centre of social and political life amongst tbem was 
CJramam * or Vr c , the former Sanskrit, the latter Tamil, 
both meaning village. It enjoyed complete autonomy. With- 

1 » 5 8J6fli^. 'Logan, Mala bar Manual, p. 267. 

3 This is clearly untenable as the Saugam works aovet 
the third century A. D. 

* • , oJfTTOc|S»A^oo««^>•^^A^ol»w^«•«<>l'n A *5 l,cn,^ •■' , 'Willi the 
knowdege of the two Brahmin divisions of Pauniyur and 
Cbovaram have we given it". 
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in its liroita it had the privilege of self- assessment, self-govern- 
inent and jurisdiction. The area over which its authority ex- 
tewled was called its Sa nk- tam'. Not even the most autocratic 
of kings dared violate a Grama Samkctwi. The heads of fami- 
lies living in the same village, met in their Sabha *, generally 
held in the vilhigo lorn pis, to discuss the common affairs of the 
village, punish offences igsloU canto and morality, and make 
arrangements for the maintenance of the temple nnd the cele- 
bration of its anuual festival. The executive ofTicer of the 
village was called UraUn ;l , win was originally elected and who 
received a fee called I'racchi * In some villages there was on 
executive committee called Uralum Oanam a . 

Sometimes Tillages combined together for greater safety 
and owned a temple in commoa Their common inti rests were 
looked after by a Samudayam 0 or Sabhayogam 7 . The 
greatest of these Samudayams wad that of Tirunivayi. The 
chief executive officer of the Samu.Uy.im was calls 1 Manuah- 
yam 6 , literally vervain. 

Some Namputtri villages Were called Talis D . Tali means 
a Siva temple in Tamil. In courso of lime it came to 
denote also the settlement of lh<3 Urahmins round it The 
most famous of these Tali* was the Calicut Tali, to which the 
learned from all purts of South India llocked to take part iu 
the annual Uevati I'aUultanam. Toe Tali, like the Oramiu, 
had its uwu Samketam. Polluting the Samketam by aheddiug 
blood was a crime visited with the severest of pi-nallies. The 
oflender, if a Nuyar. Ic-dt his life, house and land 1 ". The affairs 
of the Tali were manured by Taliy atirimac 1 1 , corresponding to 
the t'rnlans of the Ur. 

ojsxm.,- . «qm ..- . j«ti1 eg <vjo ■■:<.■-'". i oil i il on 

tD^«fli6\nM)»«* *^jl<»ilMO» ojtfliwr^cns" *wi.3fj» Bw-^Hdf* AflMBbtyftfa 
aojo«>3<ao* ->$.3*c& r^>f.Tfi\ra A*n«" {Calient Gianthavari). 



Political circumstances led ibo weaker settlements to 
group themselves under the protective wing of the stronger 
nmongat them. Thus came inlo existence tho four Kalakams 1 
of Perinchellur. Panniyur, Parappur and Chenganiytir. Kala- 
kam now means menial Borneo in the temple, aud it in quite 
possible that the smaller villages commended themselves to the 
protection of the dailies of the greater villages. Iu Tamil, 
Kalakam has another meaning, cantonment, and the four villages 
referred 10 might have also been military coutres. Kaksha- 
puruahnns 1 or protector* were appointed in thsso Knlukama 
every three years. They assembled 3 t o Kanam *, anl the 
Kaliktkutlam 4 or land of players, they had their Sanigha 
Lakflhannm 8 or tho characteristic mark of the Samgha, and 
iboy enjoyed the privilege of fixing the Big at Tirunavayi. 

Those who took to arms for their profession were known. 
M Cbattirar the vernacular form of the Sanskrit Kshatriya 
They Were, also called Uril Parushi*. They styled themselves 
Nampntia and look rank immediately below the Brahmins \a 
tho social scale. They were divided into eighteen Samghos i°, 
each of which bad its owu characteristic throw in feuciug. Their 



/Met «04©a«icmtA «o !tfb5«j.u<aiO»3<«c»l5 ^Mstba* ;,ai :<r»M 

ii)«3u)" l jy<aj b* nWAj ..■;._•■:)>■ tfflfl ■ >« ai^aiiuo oxa 

■ol" {The Ker.it Iftalti,) p 15). 3 "Otfaw^^coiab- a oj <^a>z 

AvAOsln-a^dfc msoja.'flfsnicrQil." [Ihiil. p. -10) 1 Am*. * * 
■OttB*- 6 TTfflTfliartimni 7 ajonniVot. s i ■ 1 1'" 1 ■ 1 .1'.. 1» m«uisi. 
10 Pullur t^g^, KiiiiUt*«t, Puli IH^i, Talla (<*«»), Vela 
(•ojt), pura io-n), Atli t"««fl), Chuntal <>*«*), Natli l^alf, Nen- 
nieni (•m*<aml), Tom arn Ohovarant ^oj<>a>o»), Vi lla 

i-*Tian, Titta t^s). Chali (a*>*l>. l*uU I'aka ^b^j, Vili 

(afl**l). i2*/ ie Sahttya Parishad Tr.iimasika Vol. 1, No 3.) 
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assemblies wore called Kanams, and Iheir meeting 
Kwomirikknl *, which lasted over a tnonlh. During this period 
the membere of the Samgha observed perfect Dikshri, and 
discussed ways and means for the improvement of the Brahmins 
and the protection of their Dharma and Karma, Koch of the 
eighteen Somghaa had its own Kalikkultam, who played the 
Cbattirakkali '-. 

Jn course of time, Perinchellur, Parappur and Cheugani- 
yur cleolined, and their place was taken by Cbovoram, a village 
about sis miles from Panuiyur. The reduction of the Namputi- 
ri divisions from four to two did not lend to closer political un- 
ion amongst them. On the other hand, the neighbours entered 
into a keen rivalry, which flared up into a long and relentless 
war called Kurmatsaram 3 , drawing into its vortex every noble 
and chief in Kerala. 

While the Nayars and the Nampuliris were concerned with 
the political, religiou* and literary life of society, its essential 
economic functions were discharged by the Cherumaa *, the 
Tiyyas \ and tho llu vans °, the Muttans T , the Katunpat- 
tans the Christians, thf.Tewa and the Muhammad tins. 

The CherumaB were the aborigines of the country. They 
eulivated the fields and supplied alt tbe necessary agricultural 
labour. Some of their customs and institutions seem to indicate 
that they were the original rulers as well as the owners of the 
land 0 . Their present social and political degradation must have 
been due to the violent aggression of tho Tamils and the Nayars. 
Tbey suffered the same fate in Kerala as the lb-lots in Sparta 
and the Cells under the Saxons in England. 

i *m>£l&*«6 (The Ktralolpatli, pp -11-44). 4 *>9*ri\* 

ic*?a4. ' n«»oc4. • Agjia*. 9 They have Mill their Man- 
name. Their K-ittr or corn festivals point lo the former exis- 
teoofl of religious amphictyonies. In Ktinnali Svurupnm. Aiyak- 
kurn Yajaman and Pulnyanurkotta wo Imvo tbe relics of somn 
of their distinctly political institutions. (Edgar Thurston, 
Castes ,iud Tribes of Southern India, Vol. II, pp. 45-01.) 
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The IIuvos and tho Tiyyos QrB generally regarded aa im- 
migrants, the former from Cnylon, the latter from the islands 
off the coast. Th(ir traditional occupation was tho planting 
and tapping of the cocoauut troo. Some of their historians say 
thnt they were the ancestors of the Namputiris and the Nayara, 
their present social inferiority being due to tho silent operation 
of economic and political causes. 

The Muttane or the money-changers came from Choladosa. 
Expelled from their homes on tho banks of the Cauvory by 
their king, they sought the protection of the Zamorin. ITe 
settled them at Mnngat, within tho jurisdiction of the Eralpad. 

The Kaluppattan* were originally Brahmins called Bhat- 
taeharyas of the village of Katu in Pandya. For becoming 
Buddhists they were ordered to leave tho country ■ by their 
kiug. After infinite suffering they arrived at Cftlieut in A. D. 
HIT 1 . The Ampati Kovilakom Valia Tampurratti look pity 
on them and cave them an asylum. They were ordered to 
earn their livelihood as F.lutassans or village flchool-m asters. 

Christianity was introduced in Kerala by St. Thomas tho 
Apostle, He landed at Malankara.noarTiruvanchikkulam. and 
couverted a large number of people, including Nayara and 
Namputiris. Vira Kaghava Chakr<ivarti, king of Cranganore, 
granted to one of them, named Iravi Korttan, certain rights 
over tho Mini gram am 9 or merchants* corporation of this 
chy. 

The Jews came from .Teruaalam after the destruction of 
their temple in A. D. 68. One of them, named Joseph Bahban, 

1 The (Kali day) of their arrival is expressed by the chrono- 
gram Ka-tu-ka-stc-ij,il-tija-kt.ih '^^^^svA^an^i). a Ma- 
nigramaui is derived from Vanik-jramam, literally the mer- 
chaut-villago or merchauU* quarters. Luke the trade guilds of 
mediaeval Europe they eujoyed certain rights and privileges. 
Such Mamgramims were in oxistonca at Takopa in Burma and 
Adittapura in tho Chola country. (Nilakanta Sastri, The Cola* 
Vol II, Part I, pp. 232 and 271). 
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received from Bhaskara Ravi Varman "the principality of 
Anjuvannam. 

The foreign trade of the land was, however, financed awl 
carried on by the A rata, not by the Christiana or Hie Jews, 
though they helped to maintain communication with tho West 
With the declino of thu Komao empire they recovered their 
ancient commercial ascendancy, which hail bteO taken away 
from tliem by Augustus and his successors- The Prophet Rave 
an impetus to their political and maritime activities, and within 
a century after his death they had planted their colonies 
and trading stations as far west as Morocco anil as far east 
as the Spice Islands and China. According to their accounts 1 , 
they came firat to Kerala in the reign of Cheramau Perumal and 
the Icing himself was their first convert When the Zamorin 
founded Calicut, ho induced tbem by special concessions to visit 
his new town and settle there. They were not only given 
freedom to convert the people to their faith, they were also 
given the monopoly of the export aod import trade. TIiub were 
sown the seeds of a lasting friendship which lasted till the inva- 
sion of Calicut by Hatdar Ali. The Arabs frequented Calicut 
more than any other port, with the result that, by the middle of 
the fifteenth century, Kollam and Cranganore had fallen into 
decay and Calicut had taken their place as the entrepot of the 
trade between Asia aud Europe. The Arabs not only made Cali- 
cut the greatest port in the West coast of India, they even help- 
ed to Bpread the name and fame of the Zamorin in Europe. 
They married the women of the country and their descendants 
were called Moplahs'-'. The Moplabaof the coast towna furnish- 
ed the Zamorin with ahipa aod transport*, enabled himto conquer 
Tirunavayi from the Vellatri and prevent the Portuguese 
from establishing their hold on him as they did at Cochin. 

1 The Tohtut-ul-yJujahid-en, pp. 48-51 
The Ker^lolpatii, pp 67-78 

Padmanahha Menon, JfiAory tij Kerata,Vo\ I, pp. 420-4B7 
■ This word is derived either from the Tamil Mappilla, 
meaning son-in-law, or tho Arabic Mouffla, a stranger. In 
Cochiu tho Jews, the Christians and the Muharomadans are 
called .lulan Moplah, Nasrani Moplah and Jonakau Moplah 
respectively. Hence it ia probable that Moplah comes from 
Arabic rather than Tamil. 
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CHAITEB IV 

EARLY IlISTORY 

TiOReuda and traditions constitute the main, if not the solo, 
source of our information for the origin and early hiatory of 
the Zanu-i itw. Incredibly wild and marvellous as some of them 
are, they have a unique value- They represent the "ideas, which 
Ihey themselves nod the jvople at large still entertain about 
their origin, and which have iullunnced their relations with their 
neighbours and chaped tutir history in the past The belief in 
the Rift of the Cheraman Sword with the injunction to "die, 
hill and s^iw?" has be* o not a little responsible for the attempts 
made by *uccefwive Zamorina to subjugate Kerala. 

According to the Keialolpatti, Parasarama reclaimed from 
Iho sen the land bttween Gokarnam and Cape Comorin, and 
gave it to the Brahmins whom be brought from Abicchalra. 
He Bellied tbi m in sixty-four villugos. For their convenience and 
eumfort ho brought Sudraa. whom he compelled to adopt the 
form of marriage* known as Sanibuiulham and ihe syalim of 
inheritance known as Man.inakkallayam or "descent through 
eiftter'a children". Ijest the ilrahmina should go back to 
AhicchMra he asked them bIbo \o adopt the la-jr of malrilinenl 
Buceeaaion, which was not however obeyed by any village ex- 
cept Payyanur. 

The new settlers could not live in peace amongst them- 
selves. So they approached Parnaurama for advice. He direct- 
ed them to briug a Pcrumal or king every twelve year* frou 
tbo neighbouring couulriea to rule over them. Accordingly 
they brought Keya Pcrumal from Keyapuram in A- IX *1G K 



1 Corresponding to the chronogram Bhu-man-bhu-pu- 
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Tn this way twenty one Perumala 1 ruled over the land, most 
of them for twelve years* some for shorter periods, none, 
exceeding the bU[ ulated te rm except Kulasekharan. Then 
the Brahmina approached Krishna Itayar of Anagundi. lie 
sent Cberaman Perumal in A- D. 428. 3 Tlie Brahmins were so 
pleased with him that they made him king for lif& 

AVhen Cheraman Perumal Ind nugned for thirty-six years, 
his master, Krishna Kayar, sent an expedition to sulcluo the 



1 The name* of the twenty-one Perumala with their date 
and residence are as foiluwa: — 



Name of the Perumal 


Date (A .D.) 


Keaidenco 


Keys (*<*») 


216-225 


Kotuugallur 


Chola 


29,5-236 


Do. 


Pandt 


236-215 


Do. 


Bhularayar m^o-Di} 


245-257 


Do. 


Keralan («o>«i<*) 


257-269 


Trikkatamatilakam 


Chennar (©ufmA) 


269-281 




Choyiyan (*a»3a/V»n&) 


281-293 




Ban a (aoiowTx*) 


293-297 


Rotuugallur 


Tulubhan {»*«<*) 


297-303 


Koliswarara 


Iudran ;BC3 f *) 


303-315 


Kolaugallu r 


Arynn (^a**) 


315-327 




Kannan («*gBf*) 


327-3C9 


Kontivaga 


Kotti (wfcogl) 


339-340 


Koltikkollam 


Mata («<»») 


340-352 




Kli («a»1) 


352-364 


Matayieli 


Kotnjian (»AtmcA) 


361-368 


Vijayan (ail«a»f*) 


368-380 


VijayunkoUom 


Valabhao l^ft.**) 


380-391 


Valurbhattukolta 


nariBchandraii (noaluairjg'A) 


391-103 


Purali 


Mnllnn 


403-112 


Nallurmullau 


Kulast kharan (-*»-<it» 


412-430 





{The Keralalpatti, pp. 18-35) 
* Corresponding to the chronogram Sva-r%a-sam-tlc- 
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country and lirina the Peruraal back 1 . Thereupon tho Porumal 
summoned the Hralunins to Trikkariyur. I*hey advised him to 
call out the militia of tho aevenlien Nads, to order special 
prayers and \v. -r shi| h in the temples, an:l send spies to scour the 
country for a loader whose stars indicated victory and conquest. 
These reported that if the two Kradi brothers, aimed Manic- 
chan and Vikkiran, of Puulura wero invested with the 
command of tho army their efforts would be crowned with 
success. So the Perumal sent Arya- Brahmins with his royal 
sign to bring the Eradia to his presence. The Brahmin* found 
them reading their lessons at the house of their tutor, Toduvuk- 
kftiallu I'nnikkumara Nampiyar. They explained to them the 
obj-'ct of their mission, and gave them the royal aign whereupon 
they at once started for the capital. 

On the way they met AUaneheri Tamprokkal. who was also 
going to Trikkariyur. When they prostrated before him, he 
blessed them and promised to help them to gain their object. 

ojcsiAsSoaso caoolgj ( ojsaftcfi dWtajflnt IJ ~ a * ai g){-':frft 5 ^* - 1 o-i mxu-s 

Ocean* i^iaparlrt '-Wfnl^inb nj<r»» oTiWlonb r*jrna" BIWA ^ sliO h , 
wflj^o o j'i-'-" = ."i 4aJ9rmocA ojs bovUna Ami agl* 

a<»jfiQ»0- i O.» w^^oijd u«ma^»b ao&W «n&coto»» «a^<oA acca i«Aq« 

aaJ9<WcOi30o aaiaoOfllqJOCOiBp BoJO 3 iimB » OaTkA «a.0.nMl1©fl*»'W> fljOi 

jflrt As<q» dt&iw>1eai aVj^jwJj riW)«jMEt<0*lMnb a»j$-:iiO**9u«Jl m» 
yya«>"B,* •MnlfsMB aV»_iO« rnau/jTwlci* am* aiOfQjoi n-*o. •gjUMfl 
9 : jual^j «t^U(S*»o-. : ml«»c«j -hiOjUs a a toAcra >mtm ba^ojs^o 
cojjnt "■tosVuGSHGe .jjiw'-o'i wslx'iRi : nvaar ■ rra mtru^ 
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They hud not fiooc far when they came upon a strange 
scene Seven cows wen* lying dead wilh fourteen vultures by 
their side. The birds Wore tearing and swallowing the flesh or 
one cow to the entire exclusion of the other six When the 
IWprakbal asked them lo explain their sirang* conduct, one of 
than, a lame bird, shed a quill, ami placed it in the hamls of the 
holy man. When he looked at the carcasses with tha quill in 
his hand ho discovered that the cow which the birds wore io- 
tcut u[ou eating was the only one which had bred true to type. 
When ho looked at the Kradis (and the Nnmiiiyar) he found 
them poHstsaing all the qualities of human Iwinga- The Tam- 
prakkal pave this quill to Nampiyar and explained to him how 
it should be used. Then the Erndis ftll at his fe* t and received 
his Hissings. (On account or this, even now, when the Kun- 
ualukkonatiri meeU Alvanchcri Tumprukkul, he must salute him 
by fining i-alra to palm). 

Proceeding onward*, they arrived at Trilikariyur. paid 
their respects lo the Perum.il and the Brahmins, and oskod 
them why they were »-nt for. They wore told that Auagundi 
Krishna liayur had come to subdue Malabar wilh a large army; 

ttjyt>0» "ofl«BOoi« oaai&ei mat ataa^nOA afiMSto aaj^*rm a.:^* crva 
oil jflaj «.M™»nt- »j.cto mason* * aJ ^- mlma n^oey^ ioj^a 

ftn , i j ;,.*<■<'-. hlsMCItt. MRU M aJ^lIW^n «»wlrfb 

fnkrnOo ^to^4« «<olg-j8>* wwoos* mj-uxwlnoAo^ r^au aajaul^ 

M>S2a»* a ^2a- 103 2 »o+ro\rA '&<y$si •> »a •»•*». 3cr>o. ni "ca3*n mo 
>■-> anrtlam M91 o ^gsoa* a-Ao'Tn^asfc cma - ejo» «o*ao (u?«Q«a 

'.e ijo .oA *3J. ^oss^a^oi* mmilaoa* ■a»^:.e^-& uwo*** n» 

ataxia-**. A«nio<6 Amw^.MJmsntlol aonoaj ty*»o» a4^j«t^ ) 



Hint to resist him Hip soldiers ol the seventeen Nads had Iwen 
assembled ; and that I bey should go with them oml expel the 
enemy. Accordingly, after bowing lo the council, they mnrched 
out of the capital with the army against Krishna Kayar. 

(While Clu-raman Perumal was engaged in his devotions, 
two Samauta heroes of Puntura, belonging to the Solar race, 
arrived at Tirunavayi on their way from Kameswarara to 
Benares, lu the course of u conversation, Tolan, the Brahmin 
favourite of the Perumal, told them how Krisbua Ilayar had 
established a fort to subjugate Malabar, and how the Perumal 
bud to return defeated in battle. He was also Very much im- 
pressed with the honesty and behaviour of Manavikraman. 
When the Perumal nnd the Brahmins were about lo leave for 
the fighting front, having already emUirked in boats, the Krodia 
said to the Brahmins : — "If you send us we shall defeat the 
Kayar and pull down his fort." When the Perumal was in- 

s mVm ajo»i-j5 j,a»3olci4 «ns"lcona« mitofW* aunru 
^la^. ("saw**) • aKpTojlg <*3<j|» oaa" «o<m mpuitm^a:^ aajoaa 

mo ojft nBflg) «oJ3«:«m« «arm »raift\.aii ^fl^jooa, •MBoWrotmerm 

aocsIaq o^jdatt) Ti'tl^l-rft vjliMfiij o^n^orolaefti siat-ru. an oil 
«s soloaonuiDa ' 3 tl I i- i^)1T» QJTul«Uft)31»l OrL'CTJD^OS Jjall 

«»38» •ssaarm-* 0A3*t>1§ pja3©tjc •aJtizi'A O'uhbzdCo rqw 
«ia.3en$o lqViw.io OA3ai|o ojfloo (yrvwloj. a-flmT) aTjOiJumao 
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formed of this offer, ho invited them to his palace, an.d after 
aaauriug himself of their ability and skill in battle, he Bent them 
at the head oM20 captains and 900,000 soldiers with Kilur 
I'ouikumara Menon and Pari Uravinkul Chankara Nam pi as 
accountants.) 

On their way, one night , the Krndw went to the \> lace 
where ihe aoldiora were all slrcched in sleep, and, going round 
them three time* with the magic quill in hand, they put a white 
mark on all those whom they found to lw of human birth. They 
fouud that they numbered ten thousand. ;They found 3O0O 
to be incarnations of goda, the real of demons.) To thiw they 
gave each a ring. (While the aolidera were all asleep, the 
Kradts selected by certain signs the moat valorous amongst 
them, and, after marking their arms with yellow ochre and san- 
dal-paste, they returned to their quarters without anyone know- 
in? it. These ten thousand Nayars with the Nampiyar 
fought in the right wing. Of the twelve ministers of the P*ru- 
rnal, eleven fought in the left wiag, Patamila Nuyar, the chief 
minister and commander-in-chief, remaining in the palace 

i-J :.T. i • -. v o filOJ^. B9 J^DQo flUSZlOS^s fiSTHSOil >J 

»»l©fA<-* cosiVe soIojoo^o ^^loj»ja\| euro njgQaO&WfaMRS) 

ajei aloj-nj-iio t; : i> > i> riiluajs/rowirimtoi^jaiso 9ij-/CU.$o oj 
■■ . aj pi <mp)p -ijs oiq> 1X0*13(4 f$ i WS>A3t,3iL!araito.'& o3*»ra 

i; iia itDTnolwural^ -j n a ^sosioi ,\-. iivsnl 

03»xfio a»la.a^^%l, siumMgo os>n&i us-n3:tt«*"o3i4 ^ao auoio 
ancuaas^ggsl a-rug* <Tp>r>j;tt)<oo a jiAiiag oh303a^Tj3:aWU«-rT> 
B9 ooolioo ■iBialflyo q(j)rmo^j TuoaTOcos^o fcsl ^msaruoiii /f *«>*» 

SUO a.n.OTT{l^aaiJO*Jo fMieal«lA3i>^ P.jmo") m*3>3Sil§ 0<l>3dal 

<3>3oo>:oooo (naamoiaro^B^i ^OTT>aK**iwcftla<TiBi (mooo 
dMimm oitomflg* mm w a ^ Uk ft/mMmv •m\t»RTj;*33£ > «"i*)- 
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with his master. Tho left wing fell back; the right wing, on 
the other hand, defeat^Hhe enemies, pursued them into their 
territory, and after building a fort relumed to head-quar- 
ters. 

(With thirty thousand Nayars, armed with tows and 
arrnwH (matchlocks and mntches), going in front, supported by 
ten thousand Nay are, well-trained in fighting with all tho 
eighteen woajons, the Sumantas at the head of 83 eaptaWw. 
entered the outworks of the Rayar'a fortrcaa. They fought all 
that day, killed many elephants, horses and soldiers, ond drove 
the enemy into the fort- At night Manicchuu and Vikraman 
held a consultation and formed their plan of attack. They ata- 
lioneil ten thousand Nayars in two divisions at tho northern gate, 
and placed the rest all round the fortress. The battle raged 
for three days and nights. At last tho Bayar was driven out 
and the fortress occupied. The samo day the Perumal rewarded 
his soldiers, each according to his deserts, and disbanded the 
army. (The Perumal caused tho older of the two Samanlos to 
pit on his lop and wear tho ankiet of the hero.-a on the right leg. 
He ordered his ministers to settle the Ten Thousand in the 
most fertile part of the empire. Tha miniatora decided that 
they should be established in Polanad, and so sent away its 
former inhabitants from their lands and homesteads, villages 
and towns, to make room For tho new-comers. One division WM 
settled at Ktakkalinad. another at Iriugnlikkod, and the braveat 
of the chosen Nayars at Calicut After this the Perumal sum- 

^OOOO H5U U i-M 0£3Q)lOe a>- .J-V" * ■■> ' • (ft 1 "*** 

3$ cnjOZJ-ololaqTornfto c_idAi«n«3nCo«iA3sraol37Tra «30Jhbos a>) 

<,f)-\r)1^3DOT>dinj 0>II.Omi£MWli»lola : ^2« fii'..: ■ « ^OOOO 
lifv i; .; t nil OJW" ftStl OJ&lOOCS 0»V)«n?cft ftJ9 "MROa, OaJUl 

S>3J(TB OUJAOQd fi°i^^i 0 «50O3«m «S4fil An_J3dol Mfttlo^ 
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moned the Maoavikrnmana to bis presence and said "We have 
decided to make both of'you our'heirs." Thereupon, they replied 
that, if they returned after bathing in the holy Ganges ami 
taking the Kavuti to Rameswaram, they would do as com- 
manded, and left for Benares. 

Sometime after these evenu the Penimal resolved, ac- 
cording to one version, to become a monk anil go ou pilgrimage, 
according to another, to embrace Islam tind go to Mecca; 
according to a third, to receive baptism and proceed to Myla- 
pore. Before his departure, he divide*! hia kingdom amongst his 
ktusmen and compiniona. 

Hearing that the Perumal had already partitioned his 
tmpire and waa about to set flail for Mecca, Punlurakkon (the 
two Kradis) tManicchan. it ia said, fell lighting ngaiuat the 
liayar) and Mangat I nuikkumara Menon went to the Perumal 
1 in Trikkariyur Chitrakutam), who told them that he had ol- 

o^ssTRloUema. moooo <DJ^i«>o ; nJl oh rosaol, ciws ijItoI 
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fliunu ooJajloljMTn aj3 a a aril c& astd. <n5m u a*#> n'fajrA 

«jo OOJr^, Q1QSVO SillldC'.OId tainHfOACoOtlo d>3CU3CoJMo as4^TO 

tgsleol<fc amfl^pao rul^.Tae ^sl ajlaJ3«lty, oaj%ch«js nisnjKi 
aui»lg r k<A ^10000 033-000 uralawaci ml col OLOvtvi&&a)^<o -i 
•3 en 22° Tilohil fio^a^- « elamj© -o . ,a©3 r$au« *»ai-£, <od>3> 
00 a$ jjl^j o&3^ nfl l fl— <%■ ttoKB.) mar* QimWH> o^su 
aaj«» miM3TJfl»«ib 0*05 gg, ->1'0*-.td'ooqo^» ulolaj. rrw 
•nfllpWb aa^ngioni ohltnaslcaUft ftworal colioigpoiciiei ojcjofliai vtvo 
Si* B^J^a* ^oooo moa»4to a<a.iauoran<ft wso^rroo ooyl 

£j TO%lGiaB m-tm>«M>s ••Ijjaj, •solo OA^-mao aaool en 
46^«>crai njjsrf»»l.i>3§ *»o<ttte> BW a nfl , ao£oarl«b a ioa»«>© d 
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ready given away hi- kingdom to bis followers, that there were 
left only the Daam where the cock crows and the thorny 
jungle, and that ho was sorry they had not come sooner. When 
the Eradi agreed to bo content with these insignificant gifts, 
Clieraman Perumal (with Valluvakkonatiri by his sine) gave to 
him, as a poured-out gift, pouring water from the golden couch, 
the remaining Kolikkotn, thorny jungle, the pathway measuring 
three poles by the great pole (the Ksxi and the Muhammadans, 
the right of navigation to Mecca and the privilege of protecting 
the Mamakam festival) and his swonl with the injunction to 
"die, kill and seize" and rule as emperor like him over the 
whole of MalauotL Then he conferred (on the Nampiyar) 
the title of Mangu Uurieeha Menon, and on Kunnalakkonaliri 
the title of Elamkur Nompiyatiri Tirumulpad. Seeing this, 
Valluvakkonatiri said to the Perumal that as the sword had 
been given to bis neighbour with the command to kill and con- 
quer, he moat be given some means of protecting himself. 
Thereupon, the Perumal gave him his shield with the words 
"Protect thyself". As the sword had been given to kill and the 

.■>-■■ to ii ©ojcjjpoo: mttoaco at3'.oljw au^aH ^.rovou., 
€>ojt£ *oaisla4o c&oay ojojxojo^nj oojiu Ka.utso sag ojtoo 

BUMDCq 03B4;o «OoL3' PAoSyg* A*l03IH \.|, roo 

at* (j,3i>l^oi ^jjjoiUioOv <>->s i»Jj ■)'."» -i ngjTO ; ■ _■ o lagToj 
aA3*1 MUOli a^MSS* fisn| araa tj1oto>m <a.w. (*y) 
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shield to defend, Vnlluvakkonatiri could never be subjugated by 
(Kuanalakkonatirh. The Perumul dIbo forbade the Kradi to 
go to war with Veuad Attkal and Kolatliri, but allowi-d him to 
light with the rest and called him Nediviri]>pil Svarupam. 

A Tier making these arrangements the Perumal went to his 
palace at Craogaaore on his way to Mecca. (Tbia t*>ok place on 
the Kali day denoted by the chronogram, Qhg H I " W j flll tft) . til 1 
pra-pya.\ 

Duarte Uarbosa. whoso account ia earlier than the Kerala! • 
patti, deflcribes this event as follows: -• 
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'•They Bay that in ancient Jays there wag a heathen king, 
named Cirimay Pirencal, a very mighty lord. And after tho 
Moors of Mecca had discovered India, they began to voyage to- 
wards it for the pake of the pepper, of which thoy first began to 
take cargoes nt Coulam, a city with a harbour, whero the king 
oft limes abide*. This will not be lens than *ix hundred years ago, 
for the Indiana of that period adopted the era by which these 
Moors are ruled. And continuing to sail to India for many years 
they began to spread out therein, and they had auch discussioua 
with the king himself and he with them, that in the eud they 
converted h'mi t . the sect of the abominable Mafuuede, where 
fore he went in their company to the House of Meca, and there 
he died, or an it seems probable on the way thither; for, they aay ( 
Ibat the Malabarca never more heard any tidings of him. Before 
he started, this kitig divided bis kingdom among his kinsfolk into 
several portions as it yet is, for, before that time all Malabar 
waa one kingdom. lie went on making this partition in such 
a manner that when be bail given a certain land to any person, 
ho forthwith left it never to return. And at laat having given 
away all aud going to take ship from an uninhabited strand 
(where now i~ the town of Calecut) ami accompanied by more 
Moors than heathen, be took witli him a nephew, who served 
him as his page, and to whom he gave this piece of land, telling 
him to settle and iuhabit it- He then gave him his sword aud a 
go-Men lamp, which he carried with him as a matter of state, and 
left a charge to all the Kings and bonis to whom he hod given 
lanes that they should obey aud honour him, save only the kings 
of Cananor and Coulam whom he made independent. Thus he 
left in Malabar three kings, free one of another, but none was to 
coin money except his nephew, who was ufterwaids the king of 
Calecut. This partition made the old mau took ship * ." 

Barron, writing alter Burbosa, says J .'—"According to the 
old accounts of this eouutry, whieh were read out uud inter- 



I bouk of Duartc liarbosa. Vol. U, pp. 1-C 
■ becada I, Bcok IX, Chap. III. 
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prcted to us when we lauded in India, thia land which Ihoy 
called Malabar, of 80 leagues of coaal lino, waB the property of 
a king called Sarama Perumal, who reigned bare 6Ti years 
before we laDded in India. Tina king was ao great that in his 
honour an era woe started. Tie had bis headquarters at Coulam 
(Quilon), tt place greatly frequented by many A rain, who had 
become Moors for the sake of commerce. The Moore, lod bv 
their fanaticism, while converting many of the Hindus to 
Mohammedanism, succeeded in converting the very king 3arauv.i 
Perumal also to Mohammedanism. Ho then went and lived at 
Calicut, as it was the centre of pepper growth and Moorish 
population. The Moors then made him believe that to save 
his soul it was much becoming to go to Mecca and die there. 
He accepted the advice, end, before be left the place, by a last 
will, divided his kingdom amongst bis nearest relatives. To 
the first he gave the kingdom of Coulam, to another be gave 
Cannanore, calling him king or that place, and to others other 
lands with titles of honour. Calicut, the last to dispose of, was 
given to cue of his nephews, and (h-) called him by the new 
and powerful name or Zamorin. which corresponds to the norm* 
of emperor amongst us; and ordered all the rest to submit 
themselves to tho Zamorin of Calicut in all secular mallow." 

According to De Couto >, who compldud tbe work of 
Barros. the people of Kerala, nuarielling amongst themselves, 
"selected a person of humble and ooo-Nair Brahmin caste 
with neither land nor jurisdiction (as thfir ruler) and gave bim 
the name or Knram Perumal. who could at any mumont l>o de- 
posed if found unf.t for the place lie occupied, and gave bim 
for bis residence tbe city of Calicut. 

Later on. when the city of Calicut was visited |,y the 
Europeans via Cairo and Persia, improving immensely it* 
commercial condition, these Perumals became very rich ami 
powerful, according to the Braguianes of Calicul. up to th.. 

>De Coulo, Dtcada V/I, Book X. 
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year A. D. 347, while according to the Bragmaoes of Cochin, 
the last of tbo Karam Peruraals, who waa the moat famous of 
the lot, reigned till tho year A. D. 588. Being a very good and 
ufTectionate friend of the St. Thomas Christiana of Craugaoore, 
he became a Chriatiau and then went on a pilgrimage to tho 
tomb of St Thomas in Mylapore, where, aa he wished, he lived 
for some more years, died, and was buried by tho aide of the 
tomb of St. Thomna. Before leaving Calicut, ho took leave of 
tho other kingB, and left in his place (for the time boing, as ha 
said, he would be back very soon) one of his pages called 
Manuoben Ilerari, native of a village called Baluri, three miles 
oft tho town of Calicut. 

Some years later, on hearing that tho Perumal was dead 
in Melaiaporc, these lords of Malabar adopted to tbemselvea on 
their own account the title of kinga, and, not willing to be sub- 
ject to anybody any further, assumed their independence once 
again. Manucheu Herari contiuued to bo in Calicut uuder the 
aame title of Zamorin, and, being very rich, succeeded in briug- 
iag under his influence some of his neighbours, such as tho 
lorda of Tanor and Chale. His nephews, aa ia the case in all tho 
other kingdoms of Malabar, Bucceed him with the same title." 

Barroa and De Couto do not mention the gift of the sword. 
But Sheik Zeinuddio, writing a littlo before De Couto, says 1 :— 
"H is a prevailing belief that the kiug (Cheramaa. Perumal), 
when tho time of his departure (for Mecca) drew nigh, mado a 
division of his kingdom among his companions, giving a share 
to all except the chief wbo became the Zamorin, and who at 
thia time possessed himself of the harbour of Calient, being 
absent at tho time of his division . and who, when be afterwards 
appeared in tbo royal preaouco. wus presented by the king with 
a award, saying "Strike with thia aud thou shall reign". 

Aecurding to Kataucheri Nampuliri J , Puntureauu, hear- 
ing that tho Perumal, having divided his kingdom atnODe his 

~Tiu Tahfut-ul-HujahuLcn. pp. 5G— 57 
• The Mamakam Kilippalu, pp. 22-27. 
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relatives, was about to retire into religioDB seclusion, hastened 
to the capital to receive bia maater'a blessings. Tbe royal monk 
gave him what he Btill retained with him after the partition - 
tbe plot of land as email as a hencoop. Seeing that be was not 
satisfied, the Pemmal gave him also his sword and Palliraaradi 
with the overlordship of Kerala from Putupattanam to Konnelti 
and the privilege of conducting the Mamakara festival 

The Dutch chaplain, Canter Visachcr, writes in A D. 
1717: — "Some will have it that the groat Cheram Perumal, who 
partitioned Malabar and made laws for it, about to undertake 
a journey either to the Ganges in fulfilment of a vow, or, as 
tbe Moors say, to visit Mabomct for tbe purpose of embracing 
hie religion, divided among his favourites the whole of 
Malabar. Now he assigned the kingdom of tbe Zamorio to his 
illegitimate children, who according to law could not inherit" 
In another place he writes :— "This town (Calient) ia called by 
the natives Karrekovre, which signifies hencoop. The reason 
they give for this namei is that, when Cberamperumal divided 
bia kingdom i be gave to the Zamorin for his share only so much 
land as the sound of a eock crowing from Us perch could b Q 
beard over 1 ". 

The Dutch Commaodour, Moens, in his Memorandum of 
A. D. 1781, says as follows 11 "In olden times Malabar was 
an empire aud the emperors always bore the name of Cheram 
Perumal. The last emperor was the famous Cheram Perumal 
aboot whom many traditional stories are current among tbe 
inhabitants of Malabar* rs|teeially ia regard to bis good qualities 
and wise system of government ; and tbe Malsbara are still 
goided and ruled by the laws and customs introduced by him. 

The kingdoms of Travaneore, ol tbe Zamorui aud of 
Colastry be gave to bia three illegitimate children, but the king- 

1 Visschcr. Letters from Malabjr, Letter VUI. 

2 Ibid,, Letter 111. 

• Galletti, The Dutch in Malabar, p. 104. 
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doro of Cochin to his Bister's sod, the natural or nearest heir to 
the kingdom according to the Malabar rule of succession." 

The emperor, already stricken in years, seeking tho peace 
and practice of religion, spent the last years of his life, that is, 
the years after tho division of the empire, in religious solitude 
in the famous pagoda of Tiruvanchcallam, in the liulo state of 
Cronganore, in which pagoda he also died. The Moors of Mala- 
bar, however, will have it that Cberura Perumal tarned Moor 
and went by sea to Mocha ou a pilgrimage," 

According to tho Calicut granthavaris *, the lost of the 
Peru mala, named Cheraman Perianal, becoming diegusted with 
the pleasures of tbiB world in hiB old age, resolved to seek his 
salvation by abdicating all kingly authority and renouncing all 
kingly enjoyments. After placing over each of tue divisions of 
Kerala a ruler with all royal honours and dignities, ho wus about 
to depart on a grand pilgrimage, when all tho great Brahmins 
of Kerala and others of his subjects came to his presence and 
entreated him nollo leave the kingdom. If be left the kingdom, 
said they .there would bo no one to protect gods and Brahmins and 
other subjects, and by partitioning the kingdom and substitut- 
ing many rulers for one ruler their grievances would not bo 
folly redressed, the evils of having many kings in the land 
being too well-known. If however bis resolution waa irrevo- 
cable, ho should not depart till after lie bail himself installed 
over all tho potty rulers, he bad just set up. an emperor, with 
every power, honour and dignity belonging to his position, to 
punish tbera if they oppressed, who would maintain truth and 
justice in the land, and who himBelf possessed tho virtues of 
courage, honour, knowledge and truth. 

QrvD<T!XiKM>s e*?<oa<> a?? oaosoibItb •sjjI oJtjJV&asTl 0 OJiOiZOrd 
ctajoftoa* »wD<to s^Oodo" cuwUa\j.ooejo amrrojsi oral »> eft ©a(d 
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On enquiries it was found that two brothers, named Mana- 
vikraman and Manavedan, possessed all these qualities. They 
had also earned the approval of the Tirahmins by being engaged 
in the punishment of the wicked and the protection of the 
righteous for a long time under the Perumal himself. Hence 
Manavikraman, the elder brother, was crowned in open as- 
sembly* in the presence of the Perumal and with the consent of 
all the people, aa emperor by the Brahmins (boaded by him 
who had performed the sacrifice known as Ramrat, on whom 
Parasurama and the BrahrainB of the sixty-four villages had 
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conferred the title of Alvaneberi Tamprakkal), and was given 
all kingly honours and dignities, the sword of state, thn anklet 
of the heroes and the palace of Calicut, to be enjoyed by him, 
bis heirs and successors. Id the same manner, Manavedan 
was invested oa Elamkur or heir-apparent. And enjoining upon 
them to rule the country with the assistance of the chief minis- 
ters in accordance with the rules of Dharma, tbo Pt-rumui 
started on his great journey. 



rsto aUjA9ural§ -vDT"0 iBtaCIXfcafl a^sora rox^os oiowoial 
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To one of tho Cochin granthavariB it is aaid 1 "Tho Rajahs 
of the Nediyiruppa Svarupam were the sons of Cheramao 
Peruraol who adopted the Bauddka dh.irma. They were born 
before ho changed his faith. On the eve of bin departure for 
Mecca he gave them tho country of Calicut and formally 
invested them with Bward and robo." 

According to tho poet- historian of Kerala *, besides 
Eralanad, Manicchan and Vikktran received from the Perumal 
the Otinha Val or tho broken sword, the Otanhn Samkhtt or tho 
broken conch, UllanaJ or the land that was still left aft*>r tho 
partition, and Ulanad, the faithful Panikkar who was his 
servant. Further, the brothers were given permiaaton 

Co «ra«i© *aATna". imxA z.oo«iflra,OQ oujato rnjzx>po oao^ 

OdMpOS^Jo «tQna«f)?A^Cia.3£ieT3i«afD^a U|o Q13go St&O^MA 

aj«oi»i^. (Pudmanabha Monon, The History of Cochin Vol. Ii 

p. 30.) 
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to conquer and annex as they thought fit, but they were requir- 
ed to protect cows and Brubmius wherever they established 
their authority. They were also to worship bis sword every 
day, for. if anything happened to it that day would witness the 
end of their victorious career. Thoy must take particular care 
also of the miraculous conch, which blew of ita own accord iu 
tho fourth quirter of the night, when people should get up from 
l heir bcd t for, with the destruction of this conch would 
disappear also their good fortune, fie told them, further, that 
the gift of tho thorny jungle should not cause them any disap- 
pointment, for, it would grow into the llourishiug port of Cali- 
cut ; and. they would be well-advised to take L'lanud Panikkar 
with them, for, whatever was done in consultation with him 
would never end in failure. 



a^aT>3fijlooOrno^>SOJS1£3SKI>slOTnS OJJflJ 

mxTOW) Mlsro^sit, cure.-ijlnra, ^ysmyjao. 

tKanhukuttan Thampao, Keraiam, pp. 103-104). 
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The traditions embodied ia the AgoivamBarajakalba 1 give 
ua an altogether difTercnt story. The Brahmins of Kerala cam e 
to an understanding with the kings ofChera, Chola and Pandya, 
thit the latter would e^ch aend in rotation every twelve years 
a Perumal to protect them aud maintain law and order in the 
country. In this way Kerala was ruled by foreign Perumala 
(or a long time. At last the Cheru king sent Cberaman Peru- 
mal. He was so good and wise that the Brahmins appointed 
him king for life. 

The Chola king took do objection to thia arrangement But 
the Pamlyan kiug feared that this would lead to the permanent 
asceudancy of the Cheroa in Kerala. So, wben hia turn camo 
according to the original agreement, that is, twentv-four years 
after the sending of Chcrman by the Chera kiug. he sent an 
army through the forest of Kaoaui J to expel the Chera 
Yiceroy and assert his authority. 

The Perumal and the Brahmins assembled their forces at 
Tiruuavayi to repel the invader. But they could not find a 
capable leader. At this juocturo came two brothers, named 
Manavikraman and Mauaveoan, to the Pcrumal's court. 

Tbey were Eradis belonging to the Fire race. They had 
ltift their home in Puntura on a pilgrimage. Hearing on the 
way tbat the country had been invaded, they turned bock to 
offer their services to Iho Perumal. They reached the Bhara- 
tauula when the suu was at hia fiercest, from the bank they 
could descry a inun in the uiUdlo of the river, struggling on its 
burning souds, unable to proceed either way. At once they 
rushed to his help and rescued him from the cruel fate, from 
which, a moment ago, it seemed* he had no mean? of deliver- 
ance. Their surprise and joy know no bounds when they found 
that ho was no less a peraou than Mvancbori Tamprakkal. In 
his gratitude this holy man blessed them with all his heart. 



1 ByVidvan F.ttan Tamnuran Zainorin, who died in lftJo. 
■ Between Kollengodo and Pollachl 
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saying that so lo;;.; as they protected cowa nod Brahmins they 

would be aucceeaful in every enterprise tbey undertook. 

The Perumal at once know from their appearance that 

they were exactly those whom ho and his miniatora were in 

search of. Nevcrthelaa, he would not commit hie army to their 

care until he had put thuir ability to teat So he caused his vast 

host to bo assembled on the plain of Tiruuavayi and ordered the 

Kradia to defood themaelvea againat them. So akilfully did the 

two youths fight that they were able not only to parry every 

blow and thruat but also to cut in two the helraot of overyone 

of their adveraariea. Immensely pleased with the reault of the 

trial, the Perumal and the Brahmins appointed tbem to the 
chief command. 

Under such leadership the battle could have only one result. 
The invaders were driven back and the land was cleared of ita 
foea. The task entrusted u> them thus occomplianed, the 
Erodia resumed their interrupted pilgrimage. 

Soon arter this, the Perumal came to kuow that be was 
bora of Muhammadau parents, and was therefore really a 
Mubammadan, hia mother having exchanged him for the princess 
the (,ueen had given birth to. lie determined to replace his 
throne and go to Mecca, entrusting the government of the king- 
dom to Manavikraman. But he did not kuuw where the Kradia 
were and when they would return. Every day bu became more 
and more impatient. At last, unable to wait any longer, he re- 
solved to divide his kingdom among hia followers Too partition 
was about lo be finished when the Eradis, after visiting Benares 
and liamoBwaram, came buck to TiruoavayL 

Fortunately, rich ami fertile Vettcltunad had not been 
g.venaway. The Perumal, summoning Manavikramau to his 
presence, made a gift of it to him. But Mauav.kramau at once 
handed it over to a poor and destitute Brahmin, who had »iu«d 
b,m on the way, and to whom, with his instinctive reading t0 
protect and help the Brahmin, he had promised to giv* whatever 
he m,ght receve from the Perumal. When the reLn fe^ 
atrange conduct was explained to the f^l, lifc^J? 
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glad that, as a mark of hia special regarJ for Manavikraman'a 
higb sense of truth aud hoaour, he gave him all bin royal inaig- 
nla, the land that was the home of ths fowls, the thorny jungle, 
and thoaword which charms and aoelU had nwdo irresistible- 
To Valluvakkonatiri, who had been witnessing all these, he gave 
hia shield, the last of bin earthly possessions. Thus, haviug given 
away all, the Perumal bade farewell to hia faithful aubjecta and 
took ship for Mecca. 

Two grants of the kiogd of Crauganore also throw some 
light upon the anceatora of tbe Zamorin, who appear in them ua 
atleatora- In Bhaakara Uavi Variuau'a graut the name of the 
province aa well aa of the chief ia mentioned ; in Vira Kaghava 
Chakravarti a grant the province ulouo ia mentioned but not ita 
chief. In the former wo have "Thua do 1 know Maaamobalu 
manaviyan, the owner of Eralu province" 1 ; in tbe latter 
"With tbe knowledge of Eranadu and Valluvouudu uulei«, 
have we given it" 2 . 

It ia very difficult to pick out tbe historical elements that 
lie imbedded in the traditions that have come dowu to ua, recon- 
cile tbem with what ia known from other more reliable sources, 
und weave ihein into a connected history. Tuero ia no doubt 
that there waa a king oomed Cberaman Perumal at Tiruvan- 
chikkulam. In addition to tbe traditions of Kerala We have 
tbe evidence of those of tbe Tamil laud. The Periyapuraoam of 
Sekkilar, tbe court-poet of Kulotluuga 1 D. 1070-1130), 
describes tbe lives of aixty -throe Suiva aainta, of whom Cbera- 
man Perumal was one. • if Wo set aside the Auaguudi origin of 
tbe Perumal, the Malayalam aud the Tamil accounts seem 
rather to supplement than contradict each other. The Kera- 
lolpatti knows nothing of the pareniago of the Perumal ; the 
Periyapuranam informs ua that ho waa the son of Seugorpora- 
yao, king of Mabodai or Tiruvancbikkulam and be aucceeded 
him on the throne. The former refers to ware and invasions, 
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with which the latter, aa intended to exalt tho saintl'msas of the 
Perumal, does not concern itself- On the other hand, it gives 
ua a detailed account of the Porumal'a pilgrimago— undertaken 
in the company or Sundaramurti of Tiruvalur. But it doca not 
describe the arrangements made by tho Pcrunnl for the govern- 
ment of the kingdom aftor his departure. Hero tho Koralol- 
patti holpeuB with tho partition atory 1 . But it doea not tell 
ub anything about the death of the Perumal. Prom tho Peri- 
yapuranam wo understand that acme time after thoir joint pil- 
grimage the Brahmin aaint came to Tiruvanchikkulam to aee hia 
Chera companion ; and he did not go back hut died on tho day 
of Svati in the month of Adi or Karkatikam. Tho royal saint 
could not hear tho bereavement an:l he also died on tho 
aame day a . 

The date of this important event in tho history of Kerala 
remains ntill an unsolved riddle. According to tho Sanakrit 
chronograms, tho Nediyiruppu Svarupam was founded in A- D. 
394-325 ', thn partition of Kerala took plac< in A-D. 312-313* 
and the Pernmal left the country on his pilgrimage in A. D. 



1 The tradition is so strong that it must have had some 
foundation of fact. Moreover, we havo no other explanation 
for the Zamorin'a possession of the Cheraman Sword. 

3 Special worships are offered to th^se two aaintB on Adj 
Svati in tho Siva templnfl of the Tamil districts. In the light 
of this evidence and that of tho Periyapunuum it is no longer 
pomiblo to hold that tho Portimal mnhraced Islam or Chriatia- 
oity aa the Muhammadam and Christian versions respectively 
assert 

J Dc-va-Io-ke-sa-ra-jyam («90jiflio«*s«3^») i Kaliday 
125 1348. 

* Bhu-vi-bhj-gah (auUoco;), Kali year Slit; U-ru-dhi 
sa-ma-sra-yah (aoeJinwjia^aBi), Kali day 1257920. 
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355 T . Bat these dates are not only not corroborated * bnt 
come into contlict with the Cheramao-Suortaramurti synchron- 
ism, which rests on foundations too strong to be shaken. IjO- 
can is of opinion that the Kollam era was founded in memory 
of the division of Kerala, the departure of the Pcrumal, and tha 
acquisition of independence by the Kolattiris of the south and 
the north, the former or whom established themselves at Kol- 
lam, which gives the name to the era a . Others hold that it 
marks the promulgation of the doctrines of Sankarachnrya in 
Kerala. But scholars equally learned explain the era as astrono- 
mical rather than poHtical or social iu origin 4 . It is. however, 
strange that all these should have ovorlo okod the Cheraman 
Perumal era, the initial year of which is A.D. 826-827. corres- 
ponding to M. E. 3. It must have be?n founded in memory 
either of his accession to the throne or his ascension to heaven. 
Ab the Perum al was a saint it could only denote the latter, not 



1 P u-ru-dhi-sa-»iQ-sta-yah (ojao^m.«o(&a» :>,KaH day 
1257931. Another chronogram is Che-ra-man-de-sa-pra~pya 
(OAiea&aUatcQjOaij), Kali day 1258526. 

a De Conto, writing in A. D. 1610, says:— "It iB known 
that from the time of Mannchen Herari, the founder of the 
kingdom of Calicut, 12(13 years ago, there have been in all U8 
Zamorina; of whom some reigned more than 25 years and none 
less than three". Thus it would appear that Calicut was found- 
ed in A. D. 377. This statement of De Couto does not add to 
tho liistoricil value of the chronograms, because it is baaed more 
or less on those very traditions which have inspired them. 

3 I.ogan, Malabar Manual, VoL I. pp. 155-358, 231, 

243, 276. 

* Thia era was observed till recently in llnnevelly and 
Madura. See also Warren, Kalasankhatitj, p. 374, 

Cunningham, Boo* of Indian Eras, p. 33, 

Sundaram Pillai, The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXVI 
(1897), 
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the former. The partition of Kerala must have therefore taken 
place sometime before A. P. 827 1 . 

The kings of the grants geem to have lived before the 
Perumal though scholars are by no means agreed about their 
dates. Thu Kerala CliarUra Pariandbaoa, written in A. D. 
1855. assigns Vira Raghava Chakravarti'a grant to A. D. 230, 
and Bhaskam Ravi Vannaa'a to A. D. 163. Kinakasabhai 
holds that Bhaakara Ra*i Varman'a gift to Joseph Rabban moat 
have taken place in A. D. 192*. Rut as these dates are incooai- 
hont with the evideoeo of the Samgam litoraturo they cannot bo 
accepted. 

Mr. h. Narayana Rao Iff, A., the author of Astro-nativity, 
has heen kind enough to work out Vira Kagbava Chakravarti'a 
data specially for thn book. According to him, a combination 
of the planets such aa that given in the grant of the Chera king 
to the Christian, Iravi KortUo, c in take place only once in 
1079 years, the la*t instance was in A. D. 18G7, anl so a pre* 
vioua combination must have taken plaae in A. D. 783. Aa it 
is impossible for tho graut to have been nude before Christ we 
get A. D- 788 as its date. 

Day, The Land of the PerumMs, p. 378, 
Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore Etc. p. 355, 
Sangunny Menon, History of Travancote, p. 89, 
1 As the difference between tho two eras is only three years 

the Kollam era came to bo associated in the people's minda with 

the Perumal. 

• The Travaneore Archaeological Series do not accept the 
partition- In them Cheraman Perumal is identified with Raja- 
Bekharadova (A. D. 800-8251; Bhaakara Ravi Varman (A. D. 
978-10^6) appears as tho eighth in sueeoaaion from him; and 
Vira Raghava Chahravarti is assiguod to the fourteenth century. 
{The Travaneore Archaeological Series, Vol IV, and Vol. 
V, Part ID. 

a Kanakaaabbai, The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years 
Ago, p. 09. 
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BaraeU'a date if* a little earlier, that is. A. D. 771 T . The 

difference ia ao alight that it might have been due to the dif- 
ference in the formulae employed in ths working. Caldwell, 
accepting Burnell'a conclusions, saya 3 : — "The date of these 
documents ia probably not later than the ninth century A. D. 
nor earlier than the seventh, for the technical Urma of the 
eolar-aideral chronology, derived from the Suryaaidhanta of 

Aryabhata, which aro employed in theae ioacriptiona. Wore no 1 
introduced till the Beventb century." 

The Cbola an.l Pandyan inscription?, however, point to the 
existence of the Cheraa in Kerala after Cheraman Perumal. 
Adilya (A. D- 880 — 907) defeatod Udiyaa Cbera; Parantaka 
(A. D. 007-91") married a Chora princoaa: Raja Raja I (A. D. 
1070-1118) defeated the Chera army at Vilinam and the Chora 
fleet at Salai and appointed a viceroy named Keralakeaari 
Adhirnjwlhirajadeva ; Kulottunga III (A. D. 1163-1216) oc- 
cupied Kollam (Quilon), where the Pandyan king, Vira Kerala, 
had taken refuge, and assumed the titles of Chola-Kerala aud 
Chola-Pandiyan-Tambiran ; awl finally, JaUvarraan Sundara 
Pandya (A. D. 1251-1281) invaded the country and uprooted 

the Kerala race. 

At firat sight it may aeem difficult to reconcile the parti- 
tion atorv with the evidence of the inscriptions- But if we make 
two assumptions, neither of them too violent nor improbable 
wo can explain this seeming ineonaiat';ney. Wo have to sop, 
pose, first, that Cheraman Perumal had no heirs in the direct lin- 
of succession and his dynasty came to an end with him. In the 
pecond place, wo must also assume that tha kinga of the ins- 
criptions belonged to a collateral dynasty, at firat subordinate 
to, later do iudopoodeut of. of the kinga of Cranganore. 

It ia true that Cheraman Perumal waa not childless. The 
Zatnorin's ancestors, according to the traditions recorded by th p 
Dutch writers, were hiB boob. But an thoy did uot belong to 

* IiOgan, Malabar Mannual, Vol.1, p. 267. 
3 Caldwell, The Comparative Grammar of the Dravtdian 
Languages, p. 289. 
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hie caato, they could not inherit, though the relations between 
their mother and the Peruma! were perfect^ legitimate accord- 
ing to the customs in vogue among the tfamantos. 

Again, there is no direct evidence for the existence of a 
collateral dynasty at Kollara ; but it is probable there was one. 
In thoSarogam period Kerala was divided between two dynas- 
ties: that of Vanchi and of Tondi K Cheraman Perumal must 
have belonged to the former, the kings of the inscriptions to the 
latter. 

In the light of the traditions, the common incidents of 
which may not unreasonably be taken as their historical basis, 
and the inscriptions, we may conclude that the ancestors of the 
Zamoriu wore the Kradis of Nediyiruppu- lu an age when 
prowess oo the battle-field led to power and eminence it was not 
difficult for them to force their way to the front rank. They 
became Utaiyars of Krnad with 30.000 Nayars under the Chera 
rulers of TiruvaoeUikltulam. Cheraman Perumal, tho last of 
these kiugs, honoured a lady of thoir house with his love, aud 
had a son by her, named Mauavikramnn. The Perumal'a reign 
was troubled by foreign invasions, and his son, the youug Ub&t- 
yar, was solely responsible for driving out tho inviders and sav- 
ing the empire. Sometime before A- D.827, when the Perumal 
died, he resolved to renounce histhrouo and kingdom, and be- 
come a monk.Ue would have gladly installed his sou in hia place- 
But, as it wan not sanctioned by the patrilineal law succes- 
sion, he provided for the goveromont of tho country after his 
abdication by recognising hia provincial governors as indepen- 
dent kings of thoir respective provinces. To hia sou, Mana- 
vikraman, he gave, aa a special mark of his regard and affection, 
bis sword and the amall strip of territory on the coast, which 
later on became the port of Calicut Tho Cheras of Kollam did 
not recognise this arrangement. They established their autho- 
rity over Crangonoro, though they do not seem to have beeu 
able to obtain the allegiance of the norlhorn Soman tns. In the 
thirteenth century this dynasty also came to an end, and with it 
diaappeared the last vestiges of Tamil rule iu Kerala. 

1 tieaba Ayyar, The Ceras of the Samgum A$€. 
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CHAPTEB V 

. THE RISE OF CALICUT 

The riao of Calicut ia at once a causo ami a consequeuco 
of the Ziimoria's ascendancy in Kerala. Its trade filled his cof- 
fers add enabled him to extead his authority. And the expan- 
sion of bia empire in turn increased its commerce Originally a 
barren atrip covered all over with thorny jungle, the genius of 
the Manavikramaos converted it iulo a mighty sea-port, where 
the Arabs and the Chinese met to exchange tlio producta of the 
west with those of the east. 

This small tract of land, so amall that a cock crowing 
could be heard all over, lay on the right bnik of the Kallayi 
river at its mouth. Adjoining it aud not marked off from it by 
any natural boundaries atrutched the fertile hinterland of Pola- 
nad, ruled by the PoralatirL Three Kntams in extent, it con- 
aisled of soventy-two Tara« and ten thousand Nayara, including 
three Kuttaui3, thirty two Td rawoda and live Akauipalijanams 1 

Cooped up in Eroad, cut on* from the aoa by the kingdoms 
of Valluvanad, Vettettunad and Parappanad, the Zamoriu could 
n 't but feol the disadvantages of bia position. Every day hia 
neighbours near the aoa were growing in wealth and strength 
on accouut of their trade with Arabia aod China. Fortunately, 
he had also a place ou the sea-cjast, lhanka to the bounty ot 
the PcrumaL And he began to transform it into a port 



» M »(Uoarfn=5 %a»o»« otftftmosa $n onrq» ^oodo msw me 
flftd ro tfts"*!" a ffi •WibauslxfDiit sots n ai^jaihMoftfllffl 

(ODa.BOj"\cmo*fma". ^Iffo Keralolpalti, p. tiQ) 
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It wa3 not bog before the Pnrnlatiri saw th" danger of 
having aui'b a powerful an J ambitious ueighbour. For tbo 
Zamorin. from bia commuvliug poaition at the mouth of tbo 
river, could out off lib tradt> and bold biui at his mercy. So ho 
trifHl to destroy tbo infant aettlemeut. and a long and Imter war 
waa the reaulU 

According to th- Keral »Ipatli the Zunorin came down 
to Panuiankara ami besieged the Poralatiri in his own capital 
Thn piepo urovocj to be long and tedious. Even after forty- 
eight years the Poralatiri remain**] aa Li aa ever. So lh Q 
Zanioria reanlved to employ the third remedy and wiu over his 
eai;ray*a folluwore. The Ten Thousand an I the Akaui|tatijauam 
were guaranteed ati thi-ir ancient rights. The Meuokki or the 

' ii ajTrjl i 3iiM> Biatnita^l owgj uoatloasnjAaejo oixJinaxata*! 
oosjaajj? ATOejadKmn^lol ^js^^^sieji oai'ja *a 

*ftl aiO-lJo OJ3»bI B^iUTO »3-OT?'le)2r-03ao S>TI§*S3>*IA0^l1e4« 

a-»*no nfyro Agjl^j ajoJjiQ^Jooji^-iwu-ija u3o ana-o.-miil 

«n^j«I^«is ajl^fwrol^^gs «vjam>lBO.ofl©b ,4) to A-ila^ an 
'OaoAaj. «ai-^. figiiiloliiaiin^ AOiToi^fcaiiJCB* ^yjoUaTi'So^sl 

olMTrrruoQAOcni rroanottatiljy wsai^p'mQ aI*I<A Aflmo y<noo 

t>«i» ciojy ttvoiI to mnacn aiKjol«i«a»l ojijWxj 1 1. j .^me 
mi:),-. , fiu^ps (nip mjo cnmHM rruttron*, ewixjwtpj oai 
o^«Toaij ^i|>iro rro*ttc ooj^. »j]«rrn «tiJ3oa*»taW tjs^oa 

t*«jo5taitHMv» ©uDogiKilo'W ulf^l wroj^AsoiahMiSl 
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chief miniater of the Poralaliri was oftVrod a governorship with 
5000 Nayara. Even the Poralatiri'a wife agreed to accept the 
Zamorin'fl gold and betray her lord. At last, according to their 
arrangement, the galea of the forlrEiw were opened and the 
Rroad Nayara occupied it. the Pornhtiri taking refu^o in flight. 

The Mcnokkiwaa made the head of the Vatakkutupuram 
Nayara and given the title of Krnad Menon. The Ponilatiri'e 
wife obtained four elephauU and forty thousand Kanama and 
Iho title i,f the " Head of the four houses of Cbalappuram " for 
herself and- " Chalappurnttii Nalamkur Nayar " ami " Calient 
T alnchciinor " for the old.-el male member of hot house. 

mtwij '.iD'ra mj»i»o sta*f nrteift *o&<Mab 

fcttiwaol (awijoac'so) «Him» nUjTmdS d oqtxsjs rloooo ij«tth* 
■»0'niao™i>i| (*raa«s>Tna*g>j »«wo*;Ti>3i1<* 3o™»™ r sJJ r ™ ^Jol 

B*«V) •mJj™ avatoofiiiu^ irujft'»lijj«lfi>-Ar)au9'>Bo ....□ai§ojj 
wl-rfe aomasw^ai oii*l«1«a4 o*:>«i§*K>d.22 ^s-nfl-a-m 

• * • • • 

fijko ©n|*»3cfc •BttDWfl nftoi>3*' aw^/iMaol ruxri oamjcoo 
aooo iwrwoco^o Atfp^j, "o^ lOojptvVolc^sM* o*ocf oasaBflMO 
oaisnjo" ^tb •tfp"»»9 a*awo-nTo iAlirldMnfl 

soni itJl^M-ira. ATneiawiixjOol ossmi t>*»aI»3« an/, i\ut)> 
ronop© !o«o3§ seio^p^o^'' -.gjTO su» ^ 

(The Keralolpatti, pp. 80—85) 
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Tho Zamorin then transferred hia residence from Ernad 
to tho newly conquered country. lie founded a town called 
Vikramapuraio with a Siva temple, or Tnii at its centre. Hut 
thia name did not bocomo popular. The people called it • 
Kolikkotu 1 , Uie European form of which ia Calicut. 

Thia word ia explained in various ways. Tho Keralolpatti 3 ' 
aaya it ia tho land where tho cock crows. Viascher 1 aud Gun- 
derl* take it to mean ao much land as tho sound of a cock 
crowing from it e perch could he hoard over. Mr. Thorne* ia 
inclined to think that Koli, tho vermicular for fowl, woa some 
kind of totom. Sanskrit writers translate it into Kukkuta- 
krotaram 11 or hencoop. 

But all these explanations seem lo tie wide tiff the mark. 
Kotu T ia a aynoay-m for a stronghold or fortress. Koli ia really 
a corruption of Knyi, which again comes from Koyil. The 
town derives Ha name from Koyilkotu or Koyilkotia. the forti- 
fied palace of the Zaroorin. which wan its commanding feature. 

We do not know exactly When Calicut was founded. Ac- 
cording to a Sanskrit chronogram *, U look phco in A- O. 104*2. 
No reference to Calicut is boWoVW found earlier than Urn 
Batuta (A. D. 1342-1347) 0 . But, when he visited it, it had 
already uneomo one of the great ports of Malalur. in which 
merchants from all parta of tho worl I Were to he found. 

The prosperity of Calicut was duo to many causes. In 
the first place, it was the capital of uu expanding empire. 

1 i -I.;-.] : .-»-. . -• 

fl The Ktralolpatti, p. 78. 

8 Viascher, Letters from Malabar, Ejfttttf 1 1 1. 

* Gundert, A Mataijatatn and iCi^tish Oidioiianj, p. 1121. 

* B»ok of Duart* fi.irfcj.Ki. Vol. II, p. 8fl, note. 

1 The Tamil Lexicon, p. 1180. 
Gundert, A M>itayala* and tingtiah t>ict$nnnr,j. p. 314. 

B De-vo-na-ra-yj iiJ'vyal (oaasinio maaa.xxmru^Mfcj, 

9 The Travel* of I In Batuta. 
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Secondly, it commanded tbe waterway that gave access lo the 
popper country. Tliirtlly, the Muhaminadans preferred thW 
pJtt to any other in the West coast to tiiko th'ir cargoes. Ac- 
cording to Barbosa and Castenadn, Cheraman Perumal flailed 
for Mecca from thin place. 'This partition mide", Bays Bar- 
boaa '."the old man took ship and the nephew, who stayed on 
that Ehore. rounded a city to which ho gave tha namo of Calient, 
ami the Moors, in memory of th.s ombirkatiou of the Indian 
king there on hia way to become a Moor, began to take cargoes 
of pep|>er there before any other place, and so the trade of Calient 
went 01 increasing, the city hecam* great aud noble, and tho 
king made himself the greatest and moat powerful nl all iu 
Malabar, and they called him Samklre, which is a distinction 
above others". Caslonada 9 repeats more or less the same 
etory. "He iCheranian P«Tumal) divided all his territories 
among them (his kindred) reserving only twelve leagues of coun- 
try near the place where he intended lo embark, not then inhabit- 
ed, which he bestowed upon one of his cousins, who acted as his 
page ... Having givenaway hia whole dignities and possessions, 
and eet everything in order, he embarked from the place where 
Calicut now fetnndf*; aud betiftQfle this king etnliarked from this 
place on his pilgrimage to Mecca, tho Moors hive ever since 
held Calicut in so high a devotion that they and all their poste- 
rity would never take Ihtdr lading from any other port. From 
that time for wards they discontinued trade with the port of 
Coulam, which thoy had used formerly, and tktut therefor* fell 
to ruin; especially after tho building of Calicut aud the settlement 
of many Moors in that place." 

When the Moors made Calicut their favourite port tbe Chinese 
bad perforce to come to Calicut to sell their wares au.l obtain car- 
goes of western merchandise. In course ol time they etuabhuh 

2. Book 0/ Duartt Barbina, vol. 1 1, pp. 5— tf. 
a Cuatenadu'tJ account in Kerr's ObtftflfiQN of c^ya^rs and 
fmtWs, Vol II. 
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ed a settlement and it waa called Chinakotta, because it was 
surround*! by a wall K Mo I loan, the Chinese Muhammadao, 
who visited Calicut in A, D. 1-103, describe* it as a great em- 
porium of trade frequented by merchants from all quarters. 
"The commander of the Chinese fleet which left China in A. D. 
1408." nays be, "did on his arrival at Colicut erect a stone with 
a Chines? inscription on it to commemorate hia visit " a . 

The rapid rise ol Cnlicut waa duo not ao much to its geo- 
graphical advantages, nor even to the coming of the Moon Bnd 
the Chinese, as to the character and policy of the Zanuiriua, 
which induced them lo flock to thia port iu such large numbers. 
The Keralolpatti has awns quaint atoriee to tell U about the 
honesty of the rulers of Calicut. 

3 "A merchant (Chetti) from the east coast, who had been 
on a tradiug voyage to Mecca, reached Calicut with a ahip over- 
loaded (it is said) with gold- The ship waa about lo sink in 
cnuaemieuce, and the merchant brought it cloae in shore at 
Calicut, took Out a box of treasure. Lid k before the Zamoriu, 

1 "According lo some old writers of Malabar the Chin* or 
the Chinese were lords of all ibis traiu ..f Mulauar lands; 
They founded their towns and populated their places of which 
memories worn left even to these diva: audi an Calicut where 
there ia s place called Chiiiacottuti, wbch means a fort 
of ihc Chinese and iu like maimer iu many other places ". 
(Uo Couto. The Vim,lfi$ V, Book 1). 

"tftft 1520 ot>oa ojoftloo^ iie^ tvnuw-XAora" rugQoiatMft 

ftjooijlflio aA-oa-w^es 8usMaajfl|« AlaAjo^jlp^." 

(TAe Kerulapalama, p. 180) 

" Ma Huan, quoted by Padmanubua menou iu The History 
of Kerala, Vol. 1, p. 232. 

aat*ao BOO) <*.yii5a poj^, oifioo auD-nsoi is. tenj a , , y Jt ,U, 
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and told hra atory. The Zamortn directed him to bring the 
treasure ashore, and to store it in his palace. The merchant 
accordingly built (it is said) a granite cellar in the king'a bouse 
and deposited therein aa much of the treasure as could not bo 
conveniently Lakeo away in his ship. lie tbea sailed for hia 
own country, and after a limo returned to Calicut, opened the 
cellar in the presence of th<j Zunirio, counted 3ut the treasure 
and finding it correct, divided it into two portions and offered 
the Zamoriu ouo-balf of it. Bui the Zamorio replied "I do not 
waut your treasure* you may take away the whole". The Chetli, 
being convinced that this was the most truthful of all kings and 
Svarupums (dynasties), then asked aud'obtaincd permission to 
trade at Calicut. In this way the bazaar was founded. The 
Cuolti'B name was Amuareaau and the cellar erected by him in 
the Kovilakam bears even to this day the name of Amharesau- 
kett 



fcaoci»lg-^ffi©-nu"£. «raa<s^ <ojh>ij aflworn o »j>td -ml, is 
ty^^^^CoTi if||'Tfi«in«^ejtOjafio, oai£l av*$olo,0A3 

ci>leja>2fit a ^ .-.'-tOagj aJ8fi)loajrgai>ii.i, nvazarncaaoo ni'.s - 
«oor»u n, A».j(A-ijlsW-ja &ai} niton), olo^uo 

CajStBACo C .SOa*o -,- ■.,,-<.■ I) 1 1 ■ H,) .& mjl<ft«>1J ^ rrOoCOj<%e 

a»© uqtiotI^i di^Uoi'l a\j%a.^oooj^. are vail *>~n „vjmjo 
ituj^o oajmaiasn "n: 11 v. i\, «fl 14 1304)0 Djj.njiivinijn]^^ 

aoma ooj^j 8^" ^p'ggra wlwuaiflflb a3o*«)A auoay Ofauojl 
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" AftT thia it »a said, the men of th» |>ort began to make 
voyages to Mecca in ships, and Calicut became the moat famoaa 
(poitl in thn world Tor its extenatve commerce, wonltb, country, 
town, and king. 

"Yet another tradition in also prem*rved. It rims that in the 
town of Miiflcat two Anna wore born to a Muhammodan ; after 
thoy had grown up, the father addressed the elder of the two 
Bonn mying : — " After iny dwith you two will fight with each 
other. The other will kill you. Both of you should not bo in 
the same place. You hail better go to some land and pass your 
daye." Thus the father soul away the elder son in a ship. Ha 
visited various couniriesand laid presents before their respective 
sovereigns. Hie presents consisted of pickle boxes lull of gold, 
and he used to represent In each king whoso honosty he wished 
to test that tho box contained only pickU«. All the kings, he 
visited, on ilisiovcriug whiit tho boxes really contained, cooceal- 

*>d£ira3sve ojoioo'. ab iiogj oxro« oa^ojxA oajoj ~ i ■>.->■<. 6\ 

s-^jJUili r'i T •• L i ■ r.- 391* T)3^I OOtS OA^A^o SI . t \. SiOS%\ 

Q» asftnl, «o«nioot*nb . ( ruro oui snar* MttowM*Bj| 

mnoaiaa n i">ni asawi^jfix annals muoi ^osjoi 
0D3$ Tjocraai. "nilsroc** omtufc MttMflgjl pHBpOOMJOjb nitotm 

Roila* «<©lo<ftinnw. crfl OJjy d.fluyiawcolikcfc 0«jM|fl nilonioso 
«»»tada o>1flroM iJjya. •rawlmB ijIodoq suoa^anta^o 

»A3vaa arefuum «ftx>o^. woirA awuat «3i5J«wsliab«aJma 
■»njlsailci«ruoVo o3H3Aom36>««K«i| •alaucftana^o-ii^jyrt m 



ed the fact and appropriated tlio gold, but nt last lb-? experim»nl 
was tried on tho Zumorin, nnd the Zamorin at ouco called him 
up aud said "You mistook oue thing for fioolb»r. This i* uot 
pickles but gold". Toe traveller thereupon concluded thit here 
at last was a trustworthy king, and so ho Mfcti d down at 
Calicut" 

Forcigu traveller* bear ample tesLiraooy to the freedom 
and security which they had at Calicut Tb<? Arana. who know 
every port in the west ci«sl from Deibal to Cape Comorio, 
would not lightly nlyuwton their old haunts and reaoru in favour 
of a new city, which hail no traditions behind it. What advan- 
tages aud privilt?g.»s tb^y onpyod at the baa3s of too Zamorin 
may be inferred from th« necouot of Ablur Butik. the special 
envoy sent to Calient by the Persian king. 

"Calicut", aaya he 1 , "ia a perfectly secure hnrlwur, which 
like that of Onnuz. bring* together mercbiutH from every city 
and every country : in it are to bs found abjoliae^ of precious 
articles brought thither from maritime countries, especially from 
Abyssinia, Zirbad and Zinguehar. from time to lime ehipt 
arrive there from .the shores of the Home of God and other 
parla of Hedjaz, aod abide al will, for a greiter or loader spnue 
in this harbour ; the town is inhabited by iuQd.-U . It contain* 
a considerable nuuilrr of Muailra.m*. who are COQSttOt ro- 
dents mid have built two mospieti. in which th«y inert every 

-TiiDiti ims." amoo amsia&^a "ofVol^TlOTrai ojXovnJli-^ DO 

«olf>m siouajAon^. fD3si3a>oOj ara«lcn*"» a v& un.Wl 

1!SI niloTT»§ aJM&MaJSWi »i>aj3n(y mjj&imo ^jatoj" 

i.0.nnri.3ff1 «Ojlc9 J Ivlj^pfiS aim*" mjjTU aiT© Gflu: j- 0f . . 

1 Major, India in tlu Fifteenth Century, pp. 13—14, 
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Friday to offer up prayer. They have one Kadi, a priori., MM 
for tbe most part thoy UAoag to ihe sect of Scbafel Security 
ami justice are « firmly established in this city, tlmt the most 
wealthy merchants liriug thither from maritime coaatries con- 
siderable corgous, which tbey unload ami unhesitatingly send 
iut ■ tbe markets aul l>ay..iars. without thinking in (be meantime 
of any necessity of checking the account or of keeping watch 
over the goods. Tlie officers of tlvo custom house take upon 
themselves the charge of looliiu<» arter the merchandise over 
which tbey keep watch day ao;l night. When a sale is effected 
they levy a duty on the goods of one-fortieth part ; if tbey are 
uor sold they make uo charge on them whatsoever. 

In other parts a strange practice is adopted. Wheal 
vessel sets sail for a certain point, and is suddenly driven by a 
decree of Divine Providence into another roadstead, tbe inhabit- 
ants, under the pretext that the wind has driven il there, 
plunder the ship. Hut at Ciliout, every ship, whatever place 
it may come from or whore it may be bound, when it puts iuto 
this port is treated like other vessels an 1 b is no trouble of any 
kind to put up with." In another place the Persian ambassador 
remarks * "la this harbour one can iiod everything that caii 
lie desired. One thing alone is forbidden, namely to kill a cow 
or to eat its llesh; wboso.-ver Bbould be discovered slaughtering 
or eating one of these aniiuila would be immediately punished 
with death." 

llolh friends and foes alike acknowledge the ciurt»jiy 
shown by tbe king of Calicut to strangers. "Whan we approach- 
ed this place," nays Urn Bituta "the p*ople nime out to 
meet in. and with a large concourse brought us into the port." 
The reception accorded to Vascoda U.uou exceeded his most 
sanguine expectations so much so that hj could not help ex* 



1 Ibid, p. 10. 

8 The Travels of Ibn BatuU, 
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claiming "They Utile think in Portugal how honourably wo 
are receive**! here." 1 

Though last lo be mentioned, not the least important amooi" 
the causes that Diane Calicut the meeting-place of nations wm 
the religious policy of tho Manavikramans. People enjoyed 
absolute freedom of worship. The king not only did not inter- 
fere with their religion hut protected them agaioBt molestation 
by others on religious grounds. "Calicut", says Pyrard do 
Laval-*, "in tho busiest and most full of all traffic and commerce 
in the whole of India *, it has merchaots from all parts of the 
world, and of all nations and religions by reason of the liberty 
and security accorded to them there; for the king permits tho 
exercise of every religion, and yet it is strictly forbidden to 
talk, dispute or quarrel on that subject, so that there nevor 
arises any contention on that score, every one living in great 
liberty of conscience under tho favour or authority of the kiuy, 
who holds that to be a cardinal maxim of "ovcrnmenl with a 
view to making his kingdom very rich and of great intercourse". 

1 Costaneda's Account of India in Kerr's Collections oj 

Voyages and Travels, VoL II. 

2 Voya$t of Vyrard Je Laval, Vol. I, p. 104. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE MAMAKAM 

About a century after the conquest of Poland the Zamorin 
became the Rakshapurushan or the protector of the Momakam. 
It was a festival held ouce in twelve years at Tirunavayi on the 
banks of the Bharatappula- 

Vrom remote times Tirunavayi seems to have been a very 
sacred place in Kerala. The river hero is considered to assume 
a special sanctity, because it llowa between thi* temple of 
Mahavishnu. iostallo:! by the Navayo^U, on it* right baok anl 
the temples of Brahma and Siva on its left ft was the tra- 
ditional head-quarters of the mythical Brahmin hero, Parisu- 
roroa 3 . It was the centre of an amthictyouio Ii-aguo with the 
control of nineteen temples rouud about. According to the 
Keralolpatti. the assembly that came to the momentous decision 
of bringing a foreign Perumal was held here :t .It w.ih at this place 
that the Nampuliri* invested their first Perumal with his 
authority ■; and it was from bore also that Cberaman Por- 
amal is rtupposod to have mado his famous partition of Kerala'". 
Before the intrusion ol the Tamil rulers tho temples were 
looked after by a Sabhayogam. in which the thirty-two pure 
Brahmin settlements were represented. And the festival was con- 
ducted by the Uakshapurushaa or the protectors of the four 
Kalakam*, whose duly was not only ti fix the llag-stan*and 
thus inaugurate tho festival * hut to see that it was celebrate*! 
without any bitch or hindrance. 



1 Tk* Kerai ihshelramahatmyam, p. I OS. 
=* Th: Keralamanaltmjttm, Chap. 52. 
» Thi Kcratolpjtti.fr XT. 

« i/.iU.p,a4. 

■ Ibid., p. 76. 

rt i6irf.,pp. -10-11. 
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Ab the festival was held in the year called Mahamagha, 
nan o( the twelve years of the leaser Brabaapatya cycle *; it 
came to lie known an the Mabamagham, which became Mama- 
kara in Mslayalam During the festival it waB believed that 
Cloddess Gaoga descended into the Bharatappula ami by her 
miraculous advnt mode the river oa holy aa the Ganges itself- 
Milled by Hamilton's description of tho Maraakam nf A. D. 
llM&t Sir James Frazer constructed a theory of succession by 
the sword. And bowing to his authority, Malabar hietorians 
uaed to derive this word from Mahamakbom or the great sacri- 
fice, and Mughamagbam or the festival of Magna in the month 
of Magha. - 

We do not know when this festival 9 was instituted at 
Tirunavayi.'The institution of this feast", saya Francis Wrede 4 , 
"acorns to be of the moat remote antiquity, at leaat prior to 
the government of the Perumals. who used to preside over it." 
Tirunavayi ia one of the very few placea in India where Brah- 
ma has a Bhriae. As ho ia given equal importance with the 
other two members of the Hindu triad, these temples mua; have 
lieen founded long ago, before Brahma receded to the back- 
ground and ceased to bo worshipped. 

At first conducted by tbe Namputiria, the festival cime to 
be celebrated under the aogi3 of tho Tamil rulew of Tiruvan- 
ehikulam. How and when they became its protectors we can 

1 Sewell Italian Chroitouniphy , p. (i">. 

- Hamilton, 4 Nttc Account tf the East Indie*, pp. Vol. I. 
jp. 300-310. 

Sir James Frasur, The Golden Bough, pp. 274-278, 
Warren, Kalasankh/slita, p. 27, 

Padmanabha Mpnon, The MamaJtam (in T}fu Janmi) 
Logan, Mattihar Manutl. Vol. 1. pp. H>4 «/ teq, 

3 This festival is celebrated even now at Kumbik<*«m, 
I'jjuin, Naeik, Prayag and Hardwor, though only for a day not 
for a month as it had Ih-cii iu Kerala. 

4 The Transactions of the Literary Society, Bomlnv. 
pp. 2-3. 
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only gftMB* The Keralolpatti tella ua that tha Naropntiris were 
not able to live lo peace, they quarrelled amongst themselves, 
and Bought the interference of foreign powers to maintain law 
and order. As wo have unimpeachable evidence to prove that 
the Namputiria hod nothing to do with the bringing of Tamil 
rulers to Kerala, ttieae stories have perhaps some reference to the 
disagreements that arow amongst them in respect of tli9 mana- 
gement of these temples. If so, the installation of the Perumal 
most ho interpreted as hia formal investiture with all Koyma 
rights over the temple or as an attempt to explain away their 
submission to a foreign ruler. As the Namputiri villages of 
Chovoram and Pauniyur appear as attestors aloug with the 
Rumania chiefs in Vira Raghava Chakravarti's grant l , the esuv 
hlishmeut of the Perumnla uutb ority over the Namputiris in 
general and Tirunav.iyi [n particular must have taken place Iks 
fore the lost quarter of the eighth century A. D. 

When Cherauiun Perumal divided hia kingdom, says the 
Keralolpatti 9 , he gave Tiruuavuyi sand hank ami country and 
the privilege of conducting the Mamakam festival with 10,1)00 
Nayara to Valluvakkonatiti. lie also aaeigoed to hira, the 
Tiramaoankunnath Kbagavali, Baoted to Chovar.ikkur, an his 
guardian deity. 

Prom the Keralolpa tti n it would abn appear that the pro- 
ject against the Vellatri was first suggested by the Calicut Koya. 

1 Soe p. 74 note, supra. 
P- 12) 

odjOj oTl'a'D30J3 , »l Oxjoioolflb rfiant. eraaOsis utosoii] 



He bad been to the Mamakam Lo witness the power and majesty 
of Ihe kings of Chovarakkur. On his return he carae to the 
Zaraorin to pay hia respects. At the request of the king he 
described all the pomp and grandeur he had aeon, and conclud- 
ed by saying ' AM theao places are destined lo fall into our 
hands." When the / uuoriu proieated that it waa beyond Ins 
mean*, the Koya said "if Your Mij-jaty wishes to have this 
dignity (of protecting and conducting the Mamakam festival), 
Your Marty's aervaut will swsurs it by force." Thereupon 

fiBiOJZA-lJO AStlfaMfl A ^ off* Ot . ''ngjaflln-o'' rv^TTVllMn 

. v. ££g ' n^j-m-sa'lffia^UOJao.o: l '*».Ti"U>s SrQ m< ia 

ciuiguaala^ 1015*1.3, ruWi a*jd.Tiia f^jj -nam mammon «5-s 

ojmit ufv-nrai. "dtp n\nrtioo hs*} a m cma z T»n«o) a! «3> wisla3>r6 
aj^sla^sA*fi»f»ni5n} * rv^) to dA§0J3O0 .143300 *a>r& : 

CTOOdMOe^AQ ftJS&sl OWItla^, <T»5© 0X00 »Q$o /;•/ ryi 

oWiilroseej Afiuoajsl • - • - ■»->« r ">™° AflWl^lkpora 

oiIolo/i^o, ".hvn- m» dir>-ijiioD«ya anli-jarfi *»eioOOJa^, arataj 

outbid «5'raas.Tiil il^aiioaiTnja.i.orijfln^iiis «i3atocn:aoocj 
B3"na (•rae*oviD»ffKrol) iolosTQ si^.ia-.wjb-S u i inns I i oai 
114.16 oQOtoW «ii tojgaJoialcitei aaa&a ■ >j -.i u'l-w^j 
njj^'ijcolaeidasiialDlolAarTB. vsTo^soa) wu^ oxtsaflii 
pj« ior>o?0'^)i>a oJA»tftffl3isnaej» MQOfajflW «0iD3« cro§o ox/> 

colyaoim «iy£>"V'. /6j*/., pp. 94-95. 
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the Punturakkoo said ''If you do bo you sluitl stand on <)ur 
riaht side"* Immediately the Koya proceeded by sea and the 
others by land to the south, and subduing Nads and towns, vP. 

* lages and temples, before Jupiter completed hia oycle, occupied 
Tiruoftvayi(*>txI took possession of all the rights and dignities 
connected with the temple and ita festival). That day he made 
a dieplav of the fire-works kuown as Kampaveti and K'ilpalaka- 
Tho 7»anir.nn gave him inexhaustible wealth, called him Calicut 
Koya, ami granting him mauy other rights, caused him to stand 
on hi-- ri^ht aide. On that fifty tho dignities belonging to Clio- 
varakkur were assumed by Panniyurkur. Know that on ac- 
count of that humiliaiion, from thot day, by tho command of 
TirumauamkunnaUu Bhagavati, the followers of Arangottur die 
in Amkappor or trial by battle even today. The suzeraiuly of 
Arangottur Rvarnyiam passed on that doy to Nediyiruppu Svuru- 
pam. From that iluy Iho fate of tho former was to wander 
by night, of tho latter to conquer Nad and town by day. That 

* day U came to pass that no enemy could defeat this Svarupam" 

Another version represents the Koya securing this privi- 
lege to the '/amorio by a stratagem. ITe waited npon the 
Valluvakkonatiri, awl by way of Haltering bim said that ho was 
the greatest king in Kerala and tho Mamakam was its most con- 
vincing evidence. With tho modesty characteristic of noble 
minda the king disavowed all claim to superiority over other 
kings oo this ground, saying that tho Mamakam became bis 
privilege because the Pcrumal had conferred it upon him. "No, 
Do/'protested the Koya," I will prove the truth of what I say. Pro- 
claim that the right of conducting the Mumakam festival will be 
the priao of the bero who will cut dowu Your Majesty on tho 
Vakayur platform, and Your Majesty shall see no one comen 
forward to make the desparato attempt". The Valluvakkooa- 

* tin blindly walked into the trap. Before the nest Mamakam 
be caused it to be proclaimed that the privilege of Uakabapurao 
would go to bim who succeeded in killing him when he stood in 
state on tho Maniltara. When the festival came round, the 
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followers of the Zamorio mauagod lo pfloatfto through his 
lody-guard and kill him. Thun the right of conducting the 
Mamakam passed to the Zatnoria. Ever since the Valluvakkoua- 
tiri used to Bend the Chflver Paaikkars to kill his adversary 
during the Mamakam ami recover the long-lost right. 

Still another version has it that the Zaniorin even promis- 
ed to marry the Koya's daughter if the enterprise ended in 
f>uccGSs. But he l«gau to rep mt of his rash and hasty pro- 
mise, as it involved the low of caste. At last a way was found 
out of the difficulty. It was arranged that when he camo to 
Calicut for the first lima after hia accession ho should receive, 
as soon as he crossed the river at Killayi, bt«tel aud tobacco 
from the hands of a Moplih dressed as a woman — this lioiog 
considered tantamount to a marriage 1 . 

These are merely fanciful stories, devoid of any historical 
foundation. The Zamorio required no suggestions or prompt- 
ings from others to turn his arms against the Vellalri. Sooner 
or later be WW bound to proceed against Tiruaavayi : its con- 
quest wan inevitable The Rajahs of Ctuliyam, B -ypore and 
Turappauaii looked upon him as their protector. The Rijah of 
Vettet was his right-hand man. Thus he was the overlord of 
utl the lands stretching along the coast iu an uubroken line from 
Calicut to Ponnani Situate 1 on the Bharatappula, the Gingoa 
of • Kerala acd the main artery of communication with th° 
interior* Tiruuavayi w&a a place of considerable importance 1 ^ 
Ever alert to increase his empire, he could uot but arc the ad- 
vantage of sitting astride the liharalappula, commanding its 

1 See page 31 supm. 

This ia moat probably the Naoura of The PtriyUti' 
uud Tandilain near Poiiuani its Tyudis. If thib idenlificatiun ia 
correct the Cbera rulers must have extended their authority to 
these plac.s oa early as the first ceotur> A. D. and tho Nam- 
putiris must have con* oven earlier, fcbough tho Saugam pooti 
do not mention thorn. 
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entrance into Ibc deep. The Kur-maUaram among the Nam- 
putiriB gave him a pretext, if a pretest were needed in an age 
when conquest was inculcated aa the duty of kings, to attack 
the Vellalri 

The Kur-matsaram waa in origin a war between the two 
Naroputiri village of Panuiyur and Chovarara in the Pomnni 
Taluk of the present Malabar District, which, like the war be- 
tween Athena and Sparta iu ancient Greece, divided the country 
into two hostile eampe and prevonted it from attaining political 
unity. Panniynr waa from the very beginning an important 
settlement of the Namputiris. Four thousand out of the aixty- 
four thousand who received tbo gift of urma from Paraaurama, 
saya the traditiou l , belonggd to Panuiyur. It waa one of the 
our original Kalakama, and it continued to retain ila high 
position ami inlluence even after the other three Kalakama of 
Perinchellur, Chenganiyur and Parappur had sunk in import- 
ance. Chovaram or Sukapurara iB situated about six miles to 
the aouth-weet of Panuiyur. It waa also one of the traditional 
sixty-four settlementa of Parasurama. Once io twelve yeara all 
those who have performed saoriDces register their names in 
tbo books of ila pagoda. 

We do not know when the Kur-mataaram began. The 
appearance of these two villages as representatives of the 
Nampuliria in Vira Ragbava Chakravarti's grant a indicates 
that already before the ninth century tbe Brahmin settlements 
of Kerala had all been euliaied uudur tbo banuer of the one or 
the other. 

We do not know also when the Kur-mataarjm ended. It 
must have been hastened by the Pnnniyur sacrilege 3 . The 

■ fkt KtrA l^itti, pp. ||, fa 
* See page IT supra, note 4. 

u- ' Tbe o ^;y i 0n °e rnm . ^U-la-cha-la-nam. nifty it l0 thfl 
hah year 3666 corresponding to A. D. 563. BtH tfe ia earlier 
than V.ra Ragha Cbacravartia grant and therefore un- 
acceptable. 
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inhabitants of this village were divided by a schism. The re- 
formers wanted to import Blraogers and introduce now forma 
of worship. The conservatives refused to allow this, whereupon 
they defiled tho temple of Varahamurti and placed a red hot 
vessel on tho head of his image. Stricken with horror and fear- 
the orthodox lied from tho place, moat of them taking refuse at 
Irinjalakkuda. Tba Zamorin as the protector of tho Brahmin i 
punished the daring innovetora by degrading them to the rank 
of Nampiaana K 

The results of the war outlasted the ruin of Panniyur. 
Though the orthodox disowned their connexion with their origi- 
nal village they could not change their hubiu. And the differ 
ence between the two parties still survives in the mode of 
tying the cloth, painting the caatu-mark on the forehead, and 
dressing vegetables. More importaut than tbc^e quaint survivals 
wus the division of Kerala into tho Panuiyurkur ami Cliovarak- 
kur. De Coulo. writiug at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
refers to this rivalry. "The people of Malabar," saya be, "at 
this period were divided into two parties on account of the hat- 
red that existed between tho king of Cochin uud tout of Calicut. 
These parties were known as Paytfaricuros and Logiri- 
curus or Jogreoulos, tho former being the name of the Zame- 
rio's party, while the latter that of the king of Cochin." 3 



1 They were restored to their original caste on let Chingom 
U36 M. E., coi responding to A. D. lTt'O, on their payment of u 
fine of 23U00 Panama and the cession of tho four Kalinns 
of Manbalur, Hundiriti, Nenraini, aud Teukuriaai. {CaUcut 
Gnmlhavari) 

7 De Couto, Decadas, Vol V, Sec 1, Chap. 1. 
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Visscber, writing a century later, compares it to the creat civil 
ware of history. "Not only is tho whole of Malabar." says Up, 1 
occupied by a multiplicity of kings and potentates, a circum- 
stance causing in itself endless discussion, but these again are 
broadly ranged into two parties, whose hatretl is the more eftVct- 

ual and probably the more interminable, seeing that it arises 

from tho unfair distinctions introduced by the original laws of 

the kingdom. 

The adherents of the two partips are called Pandelakoprs 
(Panniyurltur) and the Chodderakoers (Chovarakkur), and just 
aa Italy was formerly toru by the rival factions of tho Guolphs 
and tbo GhibelHoes, and England distracted by the wars of the 
while and red roses, and the Netherlands bad to ehod team 
owing to the ravages of the Koabdjnncos and the Flocks, so baa 
the trumpet of war blown by the Pandclakoera nud Choddera- 
koers often Bummoued the priuet* ot Malabar to mutual 
hostilities" . 

We do nut know how the war which had such disastrous 
results was caused. It ia aaid lh;it Purusurama himwil 
divided Kerala iuto boar-worshippers, and bird -worshippers, ihe 
former headed by Panniyur, and the latter by Chovaram 2 . An- 
othVr tradition i-* that the dissenaiou ww the work of Cherarmu 
Perumal himself, who created it to maintain his partition ami 
prevent the Nayars from Iwcoming rftVinioate. A third view 
is that the war arose nut of the quarrels of two families, each of 



1 Visachcr, Letters/iom Mafabjr, Letter VII 1. 

3 Padmanabha Menoa, The Iltstonj uf KeraUi, Vol.1, 
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which owned a pagcda 1 . The war ia also traced to foreign in- 
tervention; the RoBhtrakutas, being Saivitra, assisted Chovanun 
agaiust Panniyur, which was supported by the Cbolukyaa, who 

1 Visscber is aware of both these traditions, for be writes 
as follows .—"Regarding the origin of these two parties I find 
two different accounts, which ore not unworthy of record^ 
Some will have it that the greet Cberar.iperumal. who partition- 
ed Malabar oral made laws for it which ore still observed, inBti- 
luied them for two important reasons, the first of which was to 
confirm the distribution of kingdoms that be had made; for, 
being about to undertake a journey, either to the Ganges in ful- 
filment of a vow or, os the Moors Bay, to visit Mahomet in 
Arabia for the purpose of embracing bis religion, he divided 
among his favourites the whole of Malabar. Now, be assigned 
the kingdom of the Zamoriu to his illegitimate children, who 
according to the laws could not inherit, and it was natural to 
suppose that this would cause umbrage to his nephews, who 
were the lawful heirs of tbe crown and to whom be bad only 
given tbe kingdom of Cochin. They would probably use every 
endeavour to recover their rights when opportunity offered. 
For Ibis reason he originated these two parties, and he regulat- 
ed tbe number of princes, noblemen, etc., who Bhould belong to 
each, witb the express command that if a king, prince, or land- 
owner should be attacked by one of the op|oeite faction, be 
Bhould be assisted by all the members of bis own party, under 
pain or loss of privileges. Tbe Zamorin King was appointed 
chief of the Pandelakoer fPanniyurknr) and received a sword 
in token of bia authority; and ihe King of Cocbio as chief of tbe 
Chodderakoers (Cbovarakkur) received a shield. Cheramperu* 
mal's second reason for establishing those factions was to create 
a martial spirit; lest, living in perpetual peace, the Malabar peo- 
ple should sink into effiminoey, and IhiiB become a prey to tbti 
surrounding nations. 

The other tradition fa that there were formerly two fami- 
lies, possessors of two pagodaB. The name of the one was 
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worshipped the pig incarnation of Viahna. 1 Another story con- 
nects this with tho toniple of DakshioamurtvPanuiyur was from 
the first associated with tho government of tho country ami its 
defence. Gradually ita neighbour, Chovaram, also came to promi- 
nence, taking the place of Ppriochellur, Parappur and Chenga- 
niyur. Thinking that the success of Ibeir rivals was duo to the 
grace of Siva, tho Panniyur villagers resolved to worship him 
also, but in his moat powerful aspect as DakshinamurtL Tho op- 
posite parly was frightened, ond while tho ceremony of installa- 
tion was in progress they succeeded somehow io removing the 
image to their village. Thereupon Paoniynr attacked Chovaram 
and burnt it. The vanquished sought the help of Arangotaud 
Pernmf»tappu, whereupon the victors appealed to Nediyiruppu. 
Thus the war gradually spread to every nook and corner o' 
Keralo, and arranged it in two hostile parties ready to fly at 
each other's throats. 

Whatever the origin of the Kur-malsarnm, the immediate 
cause of the war which resulted in the Zamorio's occupation of 



Ptu rUl, that of the other CtoiMor, mid the former. Iieing the 
strongest and most powerful, attarked the htter and plundered 
thpm, until ths Choddate implored help from the prioce of 
Walwonatti in order to revenge themselves on the Pandels. 
These now, being unable to withstand th' ir enemies alone, eon- 
spired with the Zamorra against them; ami thus drove them to 
apply in their turn to the King of Cochin, who consequently be- 
came tho head of the Cboddor party, while Iho Zamorin assum- 
ed the character of the protector of that of the Pandels TCach 
of these monarchs enticed others to espouse their causes, ami 
the dissensions thus originating have descended to posterity." 

(Visscher, Letters from Malabar, letter VIII.) 

1 Ijogan, Malabar Manual, p. 275. 



Tirana vayi was the invasion of TirumannRserinad 1 l)y its 
neighbours on either aide, A ran got and Perumpatappu. Ikying 
like 'an earthen pipkin between two iron pots' the Rajah of 
Tiromauaaseri appealed lo the Zamorin for help, and ceded 
Ponnani as iho price of his protection. The Zamorin advanced 
by land and pea. Tho maiu army, commanded by him, ap- 
proached Tiniaavnyi from the north. The Kralpad, proceed- 
ing by sea, occupied Ponnani and Tirumanasseri, and attacked 
the Vellatri from the west Tho campaign was bitter and pro- 
tracted, so much so the Zamorin despairing of success, saya the 
tradition, sought divine help by propitiating tho tutelary deity 
of his own enemy. Tho war was at last decided by the (all of 
two princra belonging to the Vcllatri. The Zamorin became 
the master of Tirunavayi-^aud aesumed the proud position of 
the protector of the Mamakam. 

All those who hod Ulcoa part in the war received liberal 
rewards. To the Eralpad waa given the privilege of standing 
in state on the left bank of the river whenever the Zamorin 
appeared on the Vukayur platform on its right bank. The 
Munalpad obtained tho honour of standing in state under the 
Kuriyal, midway between tho temple <f Tiruuavayi and Vaka- 
yur on the day of Ayilyatn or the uioth lunar asteriam. The 

1 Tbia consisted of 146 Dcsuma, bounded by Uppattodu 
in the cist, Pookaitupula iu the south, the sea in the west and 
Bharatappula in the noitli. Its Rajuh, a Brahmin, was the head 
of the Paoniyur Kamputiria. lie waa considered the prolett- 
tor of all the IJrahmina living between Perinchellur and Ohen- 
ganur, and he enjoyed Koynia rights over thirteen temples 
including that of Talipparamba. Uc waa tho leader of the 
Namputiri Stuughaa of Kolattur and ralghnt, and ho had 3000 
Nayara wrier him. Chief among hia vuaaala were KoUkkolH 
Nayar (300), Kottolpila Nayar (300), Patinharo Nampati (000)^ 
Irikkalikkara Nayar (300), Maniyur Nampati (100), Mukkal 
takkat Nayar (500i and Mangat Nampati (100). {The Macken- 
-,-« CoUtction). 
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Rajah of Bottet 1 was conceded the same privilege, but hie 
standing in stalo came on the doy ol Puyam, the eighth 
1 uoar asterism. Tirurnan&sseri was attached to Hie Eralpad'a 
suite in all the ceremonies connected with the Mamakatn and 
Taipuyaro and given the right of collection a email fee during the 
great festival from every merchaut who set up hia booth on the 
aandy river-bed. The Kajah of Craoganore ■ waa given tho 
prerogative of supervising the feeding of the Brahmins 
throu^!v>ut the festival. The Calicut Koya was also loaded with 
honours. He was given the title of Sababantra Koya. all the 
privilege-' and dignities of a No}or chief, jurisdiction over a!j 
the Muhammadans residing in tho bazaar, tho right to receiv e 
a small present from the lluvas, the Kammalens and the Muk- 
kuvana wbeuever the Zamorio confi rrtd any honours upon 
them (which th-y h nil at ooco to report to him), to collect from 
the brokers at the ratr of 10 Far an* for every fcnipn ship 
that might put in at Calient and levy a poll tax of 16 Faoams at 
Pantarakkulavu and 12 Fsnnms at Bey pore, the privilege 
of sending the Mopln drummers and pipers for every marriage 
and Kaliyattu or religious play, and the duty of removing tho roof 
of any offender in Velapuram condemned to lose hearth and 
home At the Mamakam he was in charge of tho fireworks. 
Ho arrauged for Kamp-ive.it aud Kalpalaka and also for mock 

1 The Kajah of Beltet is gem rally reganbd as n Kehntriyn, 
though in the Agnivamsarajakalha he appears as a Brahmin. He 
bad 4000 Nayara under him. At hia accession ho paid tho 
Zamoriu a succession fee of 100 bags of rice, 3001) cocoanula 
and 1000 Kanams. He accompuined tho Zamorin and Punnattur 
when the former entered the tauk for Pulakuli, and enjoyed the 
privilege ol pouring riceou hU bead during bis Ariyiituyvalcha. 
{The L ali cut Graiithavah). See aleo pages 20 ami '20 supra. 

* The Rnjabs of Cranganore or th« Patinhaltrdatlu Svaru- 
Mm were descended, according to tradition, from tho nephew 
of the Perumal, Bbaltanarayana Chola Their relations with the 
Nediyiruppu Svarupam were very iotimate;tbey hud the privli- 
lege, which they still enjoy, of tying the Tali round thu neck of 
the Tampurattis at their Talikettu ceremony. (See page 7 supra). 
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fights between ships in the river. But the privilege which 
added moat to his dignity and prestige waa that of aUmling on 
the ielt side of the Zamorin on the Vakayur platform on the 
last day of the festival *_ 

To the Zamorins the Mamakam was not only a :re!igiou8 
festival but also an occasion for tua display of ail their po mp 
uud power aB the emperors of Kerala s . So long aa they ruled 
Kerala uot a siuglo Mahamagha had gone without iu festival. 
Soine of the Zamorins even celebrated it in two successive years 
— not only when Jupiter was in Leo but also when ho was in 

1 The Mackenzie Collection. 

ail i^)TQo ou*3»1^3a snj«»T i\qto mal^sis £Oo>©«iVoof»lo»<fc 

m51.«^jo i \n oPaTJ3rii3©:Q' fvfjjTn ij"; lyi.i 

ajlooofujos* ruam <ao£ifljoalgb M^OMOmM 23 alonunj* qjcjqo 
ral^aa aoioooroojo wjAnyj. afcafcifol.v as-inaornxnolob 

Si W$-m fWdl»lf6 ESilJ n{£TB nyD3STWJQal*fo aJO^TDao £91}. 

oaioejif'»1a> n-munio aj(ol^jDajly3i>3a>l<ido3irsj n?;^ (nugu 

oa^colejas oDMDooTjaao, arglojao.-riWfio, omnia UT^Ago 

013:0 maOO^B^mSMbO TvrmlcuMiCKsIa <*> aASiflewkCMjo qj 

oaai niliaSdfcoaavo^sl ajuft-uiama a-irwrifl^ionom^ em:ai*)o 
metres fioiuanjo mxiAs -roJ3»Joialorfto Qjaa-uriio gst a 
tt»»1 o««ieif irjil^ «3n iaj(TO0Bnn& 29alaifrouo mlei^joso a*ri3 
nMo^^o msoral ovab)£3-o HiJ«DD>j«o aama}i)ii»(taiv 
nxcaajo-v^l^Jlaj mtay-iiB mataftob <T$>3m-iio»a)^ awmojljgnflom 
ca* onrwiil^ nij3oinmiois»s flijwTl^eacioo^^'Sl ^MawOAdn 

tajawBoraleJBfi *>3«3jo , "e3<& ^ejaairso «raoflo33»<u93*ifci;»a( 
<adfaa an_o»cnsTOfa3*o^« A^cracoaflaarwArrrja- (Qaliout 
Gr-tiithavtiri). 
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Crab. The latst Mamakam was that of A. D. 1765. Before the 
next the MvBoreana had invaded Kerala and Haidar hid occu- 
pied Calient. 

In the year immediati ly preceding the Mamakam a festi- 
val called Tai-Puyam was hold on Puyam, the eight luoar aater- 
iam, in the month of Tai or Makaram, corresponding to January- 
February. U was a miniature Mamnkom, the Zamorin going 
through all the ceremonies which marked the laat day of the 
great festival, which lasted thirty daya from Puyam in Makaram 
(January-February) to Makam in Kumbham (February- 
March) \ 



(20) Puratam 

(21) Ulradam 

(22) Tiruvouam 

(23) Avittam 

(24) Chatayam 

(25) Puroraltnti 
(2G) Uttarattuti 
(27) BoratiJ 



1 The tweoly-Bovoo lunar astorianis are! — 

(1) Aavati (10) Makim (10) Mutara 

(2) Bharani (11) Puram 

(3) Kortika (12) Ulram 

(4) Rohini (13) Altam 
(fi) Mnkiram (U) Chitra 

(6) Tiruvalira (15) Svati 

(7) Punartam (16) Vi?«kham 

(8) Puyam (17 J Anisham 
(B) Ayilyam (18)Ketta 
The twelve Malayalam montha are : — 

(1) Btimt (Septemlxir-Octol^r) (2) Tulam (October-November) 
(3) Vriscbikam (Novemljtr-lX-cember). (4) Dhauu (December- 
January). (5) Makaram (January-February). ((>) Kumbham 
(February-March). (7) Minara (March-April). (8) Meiam 
(April-May). (9) Etavnm (May-June). (10) Milliunam (June- 
July) (11) Karkalakam (July-August) (12) Chingbam (August- 
SepUmbcr). 

The twelve lunar mouths are : — 

(1) Bhadrapada (5) Pnahya 

(2) Aavuyuji (6) Magha 

(3) Kartika (7) Pholguna 

(4) Margaeireba (8) Chitra 



(H) Vaiaakha 

(10) Jyeshla 

(11) Aabadha 

(12) Sravana. 
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As soon as the rains subsided in Angnst-Scpteniber pre- 
parations were begoo for the coming festival. First, a letter 
was "written to Pandy", a reminiscence of Chera days, when 
the relations between them and the Paudyaa were very intimate- 
Then circular letters were sent to the feudntories and body- 
guards, commanding them to be present at Tirunsvayi 
for the Momakaui as in days past K Special officers were 
appointed for tho festival, the most important of whom was 
Psrappalli Nayakao, who was responsible for the construction 
of sbeda, houses and palaces to house the vast multitudes that 
assembled there. 

At an auspicious moment Hired by the Alur Kaoikal, the 
state-astrologer, a decorated pillar was plauted at Vakayur and 
the construction of the Uanittara or the dais, on which the 
Zamorin had to appear on certain days of the festival, was be- 
gun. The two banks of the river, the right and the left, Were 
guarded by Kottol Patonayakan ami Vayyavinal Nampati res- 
pectively. 

"The Tirunavayi temple, which the Zatuoriu had to visit 
on certain days, stauds on the north baok of the Pounani Eiver 
close to the present line of railwsy. Passengers by train can 
catch a glimpse of it by looking across the level expanse of 
paddy fields which lie south of the sixth telegraph post on the 
three hundred and eighty-second mile of tho railway. There 
is a modest clump of troes on the river bank, hiding the temple, 

The royal writ ran as follows;— 

1 "Hoyai writing to tho Akampati Jaitam (bedy-guardn). 
(On the 6th Makaram 858) is Mumalta Taipuyam and Lho 
Lokors are required to attend ut Tiruuavayi as in olden times, 
Mangat Kamau and Tiuayuuehdi are scut to collect and brin"" 
you in regular order for the Mamakam. You must come to 
Tirunavayi ton tho 3rd Makaram) to tight and foil as usual. 
Hut all of you should come for the Mamakam." {Calkut Gran- 
Ihavari about the Mamakam of 868 M. £.) 
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tbe western gatf-way of which faces a perfectly atraight piece 
of road, a little over half a mile in length, stretching from the 
temple gate-way westwards to the elevated ridge, terminating 
in tbe paddy fields on the west. This road is but little raised 
above tbe level of the paddy Llat. Directly facing this straight 
piece of road as the elevated ridge is reached, there are three 
or perhaps four terraces, the outlines of which may still be 
traced on the face of the precipitous book. 

A little to one side of the upper terrace are the rains of a 
strongly built powder magazine, and on the flat ground above 
and on both sides of the fine avenao shading the pnblic road 
at this place is ample space for the erection of temporary 
houses. 

In a neighbouring enclosure under cultivation is a disused 
well of fine proportions and of most solid construction. 

It was on the upper terrace alluded to, on a smooth plateou 
of bard laterite rock, raised some thiity or forty feet above the 
plain, that the platform (called Manittara) was erected, on which 
tbe Zamorin had to take hia stand with the sword of Clieraman 
Peru mat in his hand 1M . 

About half a mile to the west of the platform was the 
palace of Vaknyur, extended and rnade gay with Hags, fes- 
toons and flowers, the residence of the Zamorin during the 
festival. 

On one side of the palace, commnndirg a view of the whole 
scene from the platform to the temple, was the Ampati or the 
palace of the Tompurattia. On tbe left front, behind the temple, 
wore the mansions of the third, fourth and fifth princes, while 



1 Logan, Malabar Manual, pp. lliu-166. 
This was not Cheraman Perumala sword but that of the 
Zamorin himself, the Perumals sword was cither kept in toe 
chapel or if taken oat was carried by a Namputiri 
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opposite to them stood the residences assigned to the four mini- 
sters, Acchan, Elayatu, Panikkar and Narapi. The Eralpad hod 
his camp on the left bank of the river. Within its enclosure was 
constructed a platform similar to the Mauittara at Vakayur. lu 
the middle of the rivor was erected a two-storeyed pavilion 
for the Zamorin's nirattukuli or balh. The straight piece of 
road, leading from the western gate of the temple to tho palace 
at Vakaynr, was protected from tho rushing crowds by barred 
palisadiugs, placed two spears' length apart, on either akle of 
which stood the guarda during the procesaiou. 

The Zamorin came 10 Vakayur on Punartom, the seventh 
lunar asterism, in Makaram, and the next day the festival be- 
gan- For him it was not a merry round or sight seeing aud 
pleasure; it was an ordeal, severe but pleaaaot, which taxed all 
bis energies to their almost 

1 Early in the morning of Puyam or the eighth lunur 
asterism, after ablutions and Vayarattaiu, he put on his jewels, 

1 These ceremonies do not at oil vary from Mamakam to 
Mamakam. They remain the same throughout. The following 
is the palace chronicle for the Mamakam ol UOfi M. E , correa 
ponding to A. D. 1731:— 

evrusonjo nvaeomo^o Aslaans on aril tonal A aijjv&isfltfkDi 

p^^nni v. iii', £-,^--i.Si ciA3aisu'Tn(slni>^o aJOobH nil anjaaoon 

i- ' i>>". 1 -■>■' ©ao^ora nf^sru _c BOG i a Wbw.-t.-, fi 1'> n 

«.ua<T05rm , aTra> «a^l^J aocj o^^tA^e or ugi^o oflTtmjfrool 

©ran ooij *xr>2S3l a •ra'la^s ©o 1 :y© a§1t><j^©oS'" 00^ asrolao 
or^os aosoootBfWiA ai&j«rai <i) jn 11 .on naolrt* ivtlil ma 

aiiloora fivo-OobailaAQ S-o ©11 14 nc niio,-. DarHoei oiln^olcroob 
n<b mo*3»o nilofl^fniLpii anal •rarlto^ ocrroaMtei«RO«Q3 
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wearing a frontlet instead of a crown, and gave presents to 
Tammc Panikkar, which consisted of a ototh and a head-dress, 
and to drummers, trumpcteers and born-blowers. And after 
worshipping Gauapati, the lord of olutacles, and the Bhagavati 
the guardian deity of his liouse, hp proceeded ia state to the 
Manittara First, went the Moplah drummers and fifers, then 
came the Maramars, playing upon drums of various kinds to 
the accompaniment of trumpets aud horns. They were follow- 
ed by all the paraphernalia of a royal procession, banners, llags 
and pennons, fans made of peacock feathers, fans surrounded 
by peacock feathers, and parasoh on staves. Behind them came 
seven beautiful damsels, airaywl in their best, sprinkling water 
from silver vessels, followed by the Cheraman Sword, the 
Bhagavati and the Pallimuradi. Last of all, appeared the king 
in his royal litter, with loug-bandled lamps before and behiud. 

aj^ajlcb a»aalfei n — «fc xiiiuil^ z.-^ui ^aiajjrtt ooojIgj 
aii.it ' oo-b .idj hi. pa. oj^akBa^^fiiXD oaiooaa* a. a u = 

oho o*3*njajoo«su»- • l9, ** , ffi 0 B W W M wWriteWMBts «tt«mlo>o 

-t*lu (tefl CW>8 Afljl tmtl A J ^OO^il&H^iOOCOfv^o aJfJ^LiJOJ .0,3 2 txl 
6 fM (»loliioic»larrDioal nojola* sioaool cwmjfliliol n51a«o*M6 

CM4m\sro*a aiggaoai^ ajsmo c.c-o ei^. ■.aj.'ae<»1*£> 

©laj-Toamc/iiiJora cnan/»l©l»o ojvu* &-).-.---; ^^"^o-Jay 
oaifi^eo ..n n: v ; - ■■ i iiiGi* oaoioooialob ousola^nu^ s>&tsn$ 
arm 00104 fc^af o^j^oo^tuI^ «ia«xul^i»lor6ooto-»no oaisnaco; 
olcanmiW^ooJii ooj|AOiailo.a.jsn} ftwaojnoa^ aooojlsfl.y 

a»u**2a ^a* 8 w^ 0 ** » fl c aw m oiisiyi^ QfMfey^fl 
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with hie attendants hearin" hia sword and Bhield, and with 
pages fanning liim with dowries and holding a white umbrella 
to keep off the sun. 

Descending from his litter at the base of the lower plat- 
form, ho slowly mounted it and bowed towards Tirunavayi with 
palm joined to pnlm. Then he ascended the npper platform, 
railed the Manittnra, and Bhook his aword. Immediately the 
Nayar guards, who stood on either side of the platform, shook 
their shields, which were inlaid with gold and silver. K salute 

ng) fO'ttgstatOa^Q oal ^g- 1>1ti) 3^5 fl.«1s> OOJsWffl 31TB S13>Oda 

»B!f»rrntf 0A3ojleia.oora-» a^fsa^ aoooflrf^rfWiriln «os 

a«o itiWiosiosroBago aA?4 sjAOntleiAOflta ajsl .noop-i ofl*0 
al t>oiw»l(im asto)^ nita^AijlAifl-inni OA3rulaiAuoaAi> j 

S>7. ysl"OOOo ^.9_3ofl3- <n)O03GlAf ofcl -TV'S TS )fl IJo OJ03»03|o 

njpayo auirol cmflipjj <30*3n> nay* s>T->***n a; a -moo 1m.-3-.1v 
AfltlcO'inj'* aaja-p^j nj/Mrttlrft ruBf<n>eal mjejfi»*-iio oajsruszo 
njo njlcttl-y 1, ..-n: OA^lu-alsiTi^o asauQo 2,««tAauejls»uo 

©ojsIojo ©rm-flnj msoiomjoioi^sl aTl*fl : »i§ -v^s a Dflf) £4)1:00 

*o fcsl M avct> ^^ n-fna\ (Vfl*3§Aal ilTTKi!^ X3S1a(^C5 ajiif 

^on^l aissi^Ki ao^ei mjotu ru*l u ajIxXXXS 
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was then fired, which was the signal for the Eraipad on the 
left bank to appear on bis platform. Then three rounds were 
fired from both baaks, after which the Zamorio, bowing once 
more towards the lord of Tirunavnyi, descended from the Ma- 
nittora, and returned to the palace, the ceremonies coming to a 
close with the damsels above mentioned waving lighted wicks 
and pots of BalTrou watrr before him. 

Nrxt day, Ayilyam ot thomnth lunar asterism, after the 
usual ablutions and Vayarattniii, the Zamorin. dressed in a 
coat and a cap, went in procession to the bathing pavilion, 
entering the river at the Kuriyal or the atuntod banyan tree. The 
afternoon witnessed thn grand procession on elephmt-baok, at- 

Q^ooiegATj-o »ai-y c . *3»<a.«rnc»l ■razl-olg-Ro waairopgo dk$l 
«cnm cllolsraw* agp ^^sl-coAcauoCo csosls a«1s>i>^jsjii^ ^ 

eoorulal^j «>3»oi» *jj'>s>:na^.:0' , T»lei-&<-> ou3*»o mjurfNjoinltfe 
omggca/o ^oItus.^iu ailal P-natO sup oft mole?) atu 

srmioaaiv iij^i \ztM, - -i. ■■>.3 ..^v na u y ■>■'.< , .), u^asga oi^go 
ajlsli-pflj - ;>. . «(U4rAaj3*'D«iio o/ltfly qsod^i 

<2)OOri}o^ejloQc^o BoJ0§^sn> M^lcawOfiaxv* -..jj^qt. «cnajotl 

ifl v ■ '- '""3 - " > B ' i : - 11 1 ' ■ ^ ' ■H^.'-'Kl) 

ajcaialacfc n;j)fa(n£g1 eooajlal-xi AalsiamADooojAi ei£"n& f 
flptTn o^jffflnifisSl 3)Q$>.0G9>)i3ol aco3-»ittOT»lpcifto «*2«A.3»labjj.STn 
moijeicimionto ojsMnjosia aI*<m^ jooo nati"! m^Tjlab 

ajal«3i»300 ttOMfyj^omoAqh lijj'imu^ eooojlaly a,i..-nBiu 
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trading immense crowds from Tar and near, who could hardly 
bo kept out of the palisaded route by tho guards, from tbo river 
lo tho templo nod thence back again to the palace. Tho clo 
phant which carried the /.amoriowai bo richly capari-wned that 
it looked like a mountain of gold- Kncircling its body was a 
huge chain of solid gold consisting ol one buodred and fourteen 
linka and a clasp, making iu oil one hundred and fifteen, which, 
by the way, waa aloleu by an east coast Brabmin professor of 
thora Sasira or the art of stealing in the courao of u proces- 
sion during a Mauiakatn aa a demonstration of hia skill ami tho 
ecieutiuc priuciplea underlying tbo art. 



OAJ^x^arA .j^.niiulviJo i^Ji^an OifoflsalaflcfcnAa^oj.TOfta] 

rrosmlcfi™ njo»ociT» i i c?> m lara ■ a 3<* eejl-aeicsoolarna) £»1 
EHSia>:ii3ciad aj3oii»*Ttai'© oliaai taoiiDOTjo ajsonfdo'j^^gouopf 
d» Bra«a.22i 0 5 *j<o1©t1k*© oicga-ij.-na^ oui_is\o woao-ij^^c ->i 

Mnnrniij *aw» -usjIo^o «*»Tj«*§«Hfl«>eK?oA ( sl adjots^oj 
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In this way, for twenty-five daye, from Ayilyam, the 
ninth aetcriem, iu Makaram to Tiruvatira, the aixlb asteriatn, 
in Kumbbatn, Went on lh*> processions, resembling a Horn an 
triumph in its imposing grandeur, each day surpassing ita pre- 
decessor in pomp and display. All the while the Zamorin's 
person w aa guarded with all the vigilance which the bravest 
and most faithful of his Nayaro wore capable of. The turns 
of this duty on the loat seven daya of the procession are spe- 
cially mentioned by the oourt-cbrooiclcr. "On the first day 
the body-guard consists of the Thirty Thousand and Vayyavi- 
nattu Nampati ; on the second day of Ivadannamanna Klaya 
Vakayil Vellodi j on the third day of Ncdiyiruppil Mutta Eradi 

flj^oflTDxioejhi ojslstrmsjm ■z r. • i j^-nicii-sS aftf>P|p 

r§A «9:fOg jtmjI* ia)lfn.T)aal OOOOfljlgJ dttflocSKPoa* ->v,;csi 
»T)tfil avviflaiaj ftAa^asool ©aisnflca>rt»>o aawl^o s»l(olr%» 

•1 o^oniiWna osnftjo-ijo ■MmojA 

ouraon«f*oow^io r^§o»elaj(T\)o ruTn^-a^-mjCo ODa.^^i)ln) 

«C(Tn TOlo5|Aal*o «M.1aaoA*1viara rfl flw aJT»)(Osl»DAe 

«ujco aJaco^atfl co^oTci -\g>'i sv -nasi oaj.ia>lol«o*ij o^^joao 
«ij oas1lJ1»1otto eejlajflj osoTiaora ftslara njiaral ojjj^a 



* 
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Tirumulpad ; on tho fourth day of Edattoranod Nampiyatiri 
Tirumulpad; on tho fifth day of Ernad Monamkur Nampi- 
yatiri Tirumulpad ; on the sixth day of Ernad Elamkur Sara- 
piyatiri Tirumulpad ; and on the seventh day of tho Ten Thou- 
sand, Calient Talacehennavar and Ernad Menon. 

On the last four days there was no procession either 10 
tho river or to the temple- On Punartam and the two sua* 
ceeding days the Zamorin and the Erulpad showed themselves 
on their respective platforms and the crowds ou either hank were 
regaled with ti reworks and mock-fights betweeu ships, arrang- 
ed bytbe Sababuulra Koya.Ua Puyain uud Ayilyam the Kuriyal 

Ho ca.3 I'iititlonboauortfio on ,co_s awlc^-os Oamaayi^aog*(i>a^ aa 
£1 «iao34>\_jam5ml'flaiai m*la>Agg| mlontl»'»l«>oioai.'3rai« liWiaJD^ 

arannnen&nOL'SaSio ajsiz^a^tglusnajirf) 6)3>5MK>a3s:o BC^^liWgl 

oa»nao oa»-isl ff^c^A a nla>Co*K> ajroo roaLjo ©Asmara KOOl 

otortio djmoralrm oaiolco awnwjflriiloiii^i urn* iDcnsostdo^ao 
earmset/Huerat rom^**!©! Rijl.a^oi.Qoaij-iiYn ojasabl ojxto'I 

040 oojnoiis^o^jo ru'i.u -14 coio^^ok ©A^lcftaloiDco/B asanas 
1 v i_, j ■;.>.; i^i , nj3ijja<ui3vtiU3i»3v^sl ;nW)anm;«b «*3 

IfOBft -,J,J S!SClJ3fi!U3*TOl «i.l*d*>i.35 ^«0<tM^^ OJ3fl* f^)S 

->.- zcmlaaooaioVDlrro ocwjjn^^o ooj^. ©sod a" eojokonj 
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was decorated, and cn3er it the Rajah of Bettet and the Monal- 
pad respectively stood in atate, raeim* the Zamorin oa the 
Vakayur platform. 

On Maktmi. the last day of the festival, in the morning, 
after ablutions aud Vayaraitam, the Zamorin came in proces- 
sion to the Manittara. As soon aa ho ascended it a s^luto was 
fired. Thereupon the Eralpad mounted his platform and 
iwo volleys were tired from both banks. Then the Eralpad 
descended from his platform, and, after prostrating at its base 

«rodnToo</>**io noe^<Q>« aiVTosssl ooaohoom ocuaao 
ooi*^. a»ojo nilorail AoaJfi>ojsl^« oaismo. «rea*A*1ao»ocb 

a*.-^-- -li u aJO.Tjlof^o '/>sm^J«lo«OUa4So v/- m n|])Saa 

ama> a*lna*» AJOonH ff»taomw> ansae So oiwial wla^sU-^njo ©a 
£1 ©oooflalg-l A35oHa*a<» o^6a^s»jo xjlsWp^ «Qutu§a|, 
prusriaJoano^lo nflafl^ •cooiflHofO' aaf» M flft| oiD4ja-»f-j>vt» 

amis fflrus^A/lftira c«o*i*fio nfiffotttfl OttHtU ©rusWl 
oaiarfls»f*o av>**o osajas aiwwfi *fl*a*»3s, poo— flqj «°o 

a»or*i»1* ^'foo^ffll oooojl^aj wlamoarsmmoao a»l^oai^ 
aflooSABW Aacoaaowfl mo&'Xbo A*1cmra> esl<il<Mi» ajflftoosl 

oi»l oooonal^l a-.mfloioopjsis amwa *>"»>^P esans* oraranl 
aflf oaaa% ^OfJW^ij 1 aoa" iffla^^TDtaa^o eai-^j. *«ls* 
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pot into hta litter. accompanied by Tirumaoasaeri. Crossing 
thp wnter-cnarsp, they emerged from the river and 
joined the road at the Kurivnl. Here they dismounted 
from the palanquin, and advanced on foot, the Kralpad 
prostrating four times towards the Zamorin, oncw at the 
eastern end of the palisaded lane, twice in the midde, and onco 
at the foot of tho terraces. And after due permission wna 

acA*so ^9\roo^jAtA ■or&cnjo qqj5ocs i 3» OAsaildb vjQacis 
Acuftois) Ayltra*x3<A eso>09ni39iol aIiq*©^ ^«Kiaa^a.p e<v» 

»»d)!f ofufifii esaua ojosooI ^ooao^^I aoa «d)S*ol ai"Wn«s 
asni3SOJ3ttoo\ (jjsi^ao^ijl aoooflala^ utfipoostulc* <m)*<vn>aa1 

'ucf c rDgsHajx (o.oi 3«ral aooai*la^g4 «m>W™*as 

rrPMol •oflafo si.oo"lc^o icsl'cl.n wanA mcnloora ojIsoqw ooj 
r*)Vrn<aia"l aracjomse gasaamao aaislArflcnra) Ag_j«b«»aJtfl aaiiciiisI 
*>.vtSusis *»A3ailaia.<n> aaglASKKd) ngtfctD&gjj'l anomaly aai 
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sought and obtained they look their place Bfl the Zamorin'a 
riRbt hand, the Koya standing on the left, 

Arter th'm Mangat Acchnn anil Tinayaocheri Elayutu, pre- 
yed by the Murasnppttntara kurlam or the palace drummers 
went to Acehaotara. whore the Ten Thousand wers waitinfi, 
assembled in the Nilalkuttam, and brought them with muBio 
and pomp to Vakayur to make their obeiaance. 

Then salutes wore fired, and the Zamorio, after bowing to 
the Cord of Tirunavayi as naunl with palm joined to palm, 
proceeded to bis palace at Triprangot, where the ceremonies 
came to a closf with the Ventiammnr waving lighted wieka 
and pota of aaffron-water 1>cforo him. 

o3*3K» *$f amgfil TMn^olfl4 «6afl§m ^fmlon ojsa^inwne'iab 

rm ^olatc^flb Asirool msfinoTiitanV) km n:Ti^ to oj 

pfllaannjTQ u>3»ara no tool Tjs1snroi33i3|i ojanj^olai « l ifl^Tn ngj 
fffftnrt 4_is^snno30i3§ ai3p*fl "i]sai"im?fi>r^o QQsnvlaS osiso* 

ol cn&ng&q^ ndjfroloo tjs> [I rijl-mailcoodS aao^^Asio 
winr. «cstp©.j4 r g;3ff)o AOorfl^roMj'fnaileri&o aifljaa 

mflJWftn oub^io m&-nis1m3o «ra«>,yrrano«ao fc^o n-srn ae»o^ 

a»l<-A.a>dboaJ'rn o o. i% la , ngjtf cvflon 'jiaeAcjdfb titm^sl 003 

QORDDMAfio OOJivJ BSIIiy O-UBJol Alvaaoa^ ^OSI^I^l-^I xj^gHqia 

oci>an3§ i^jtfooJBfi* «ra^ao^aoo ^fftiJfialsi^iJjTjlejAo 01304. 
ajo ffloj 1 ^. eooailjjlq^ OA>0S7,s<aol inuiK't 1: 'i .■>. to «■< -)■■•' 
c^o fiv1«m» a Wl P—W A *^34 tWBP f *i rf l« ixBftMDgftl* 
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"During the Mamaknm festival and even during the Tai- 
puyam festival T the followers of the Vellatri used to come with 
the avowed object of killing the Zamorin. Some tiroes they 
appeared at night 2 , sometimea whon the Zaraorin took hia 
Btand on tho platform, 3 and sometimea after the cIobc of the 
ceremonies, when the guards bad dispersed *. 

I-ogan, accepting tho explanation nf TTamilton and Sir 
James Kazer, remarks: — "Those who acknowledged the Zamo- 
rin's suzerainty sent flags in token of fealty, and the placea 
where those flags used to bo hoisted at festival time are still 
pointed out. The Vnlluvanad Raja, who is still repre3outed in 
tho management r.f the Tirunavayi temple by one out of the 
four Brntiman KamLtrs, instead of sending a Hag, used to Bend 
men ealU il Chavcrs (men who have elected to dio), whose otfico 
it was to endeavour to cut their way through tho Zamorio's 
guards to his throne in a manner to be presently described. If 
they hod succeeded in killing him, as on the occasion cited by 
Hamilton, whose statement, except as to the date, is moreover 
corrobarated by tradition, it is uucurtaiu what would have 
happened; but probably if a capable Uaja had - been ruling in 
Valluvanad at auch u time, popular opiuion would havo en. 
dowed him with tho suzerainty" 1 . 

The Calicut Grauthavari gives a different interpretation. 
"The subjects of lhe Vellatri," runs the chronicle, "unable to 
bear the oppression of their master* gave up all earthly plea- 

1 A. D. luutf, 1070 and 1730 {-aticut Qranthavan), 
1 A. D. 1730 (ifcid.) 

a Kataucheri, The Mamikam Kilippattu, pp. 93 and 121, 
llamillon, A New Account of the East Indies, Chap. XXV. 
Wrede, The Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, pp. '2 — 4. 

Logan, Malabar Manual, Vol. I, pp. 168— 1W. 

* Calicut Granthavati v 

* ho^aa, Malabar Manual. Vol. 1, p. 164. Tradition ror. 
roborates Hamilton's date but uot hia explanation. 
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surcs and comforts, ami prayetJ to the Bhagavati, residing on the 
sacred hill called Tirumanacnkunnu for a means (of deliverance 
in tbia life and) of salvation in the next. She told them that they 
would obtain aalvUion if they sacrificed their lives in battle 
near the temple of Vishnu on the river bank at Tiruuxvayi in 
the month of Maqha when Jupiter was in Leo. Hence, from 
the land, sacred to the aforesaid Bhagavati, persons, whose 
Karma had been worked out, used to come, possessed with the 
divjno spirit, and die fighting with our soldiers during the Ma- 
makain festival*' *. 

. They were really the Cbavers of the Vellatri. They sought, 
according to the immemorial custom of the country, to avenge 
the death of the* princes in the Tirunavayi war. Ever since 
this down to the occupation of Malabar by Haidar AH, there 
was nothing but war to the knife between the Zamorin awl the 
Vellatri. Between Calicut and Cochin, which was also caught 

oj^jniOAaamo'alol ig}wa <o3N3ij aaufcigylioilu" oolzcorloej 

on^aob naiTn ^^eOfljctt'ffii odioaya^* ocufg3<i» ajocootl oi<is 
na-m siadauoasim «tom3l^ji>s colaaMtntyAOoo m»3« ojI*jo 
q^jjto oksto id/DejffTO^ltib a^dfKUoaara u!flacalfB& Ji>,3 ojoud i j » oj 

•nns^} ino 0*93-7 £) si TX>AfiJBi)»30^o finii^y ensues rru.o)a-ianl& 

Arrow. [The Calicut Granthavari) 
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up io the Kur-malBarnm, there had been occasional truces. But 
the fall of the Veilatri princes transformed the Arangot-Ncdi- 
yiruppu hostility into a bitter blood-feud. 1 which nothing bu l 
the fall of an equal number of Nediyiruppu princes could slop. 

1 "Should a Raj or chieftain of any tribe iu Malabar," says 
Zeinuddin, "be Blaio in battle, his troops continue a war of 
extermination agninst those who were, on Ihe occasion of his 
death, attacking them and their city until they hava succeeded 
in annihilating the one and laid desolate the ■* :■• r '. (Zeittud- 
din, Tuh/ut-ul-Mujahiitecn, p. 61. See also page- 51 tupra.) 
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CHAPTEB VII 

A CENTURY OP WARS AND CONQUESTS 

« Tirunavayi was not the only conquest of tire Zamorio from 

the Vellatri, though it was the moat cherished of nil hie acqui- 
sitions. The vendetta set in motion by tho death of the Vella- 
tri princes made peace between Nediyiruppu and Arangot im- 
poaaible. In the course of these hostilities, which ended only 
when friend and foe alike were swept away by the avalanche of 
tho MyBorean invasions, the Zumorin extended his authority as 
far as Nilambnr, noted for its gold deposits, on one side and 
Vcnkattakotta 1 on the other. 

The operations in the south and east were neither difficult 
nor prolonged. Malappuram, commanding the highroad to 
tho Vellatri's capital, was entrusted on account of its strategic 
importance to a membar of the Varakkal Paranampi *a family, 
with the title of Malappuram Paranampi Nilambur was 
r placed under Taccharakkavu Eralan, Vallappanattukara under 
Tarakkal Eroma Menon, the commander of Chunangad, and 
Manjnri under the Karanavappod. 1 

In the west the war was bitter, for it was marked by trea- 
chery and crime. Kariyur Mussad, tho Brahmin minister and 
general of the Vellatri, inveigled Tinayoncueri Elayutu, ihe 
Brahmin minister and general of the Zamorio, into bis house 
under the pretext of negotiating a marriage alliance between 
their families, and murdered him. Deeply incensed at this 
dastardly conduct, tbo Zamorio at once proceeded against the 
murderer. Tho Vellatri thereupon came to his minister's assis- 
tance. The defenders fought with desperate valour, for 
twelve years the campaign dragged on its bloody length. At 
last the Mussad was cuptured and put to death at Patapparam" 

1 Also culled Vonkotta or the white fort, the Hxxtadurga 
of Bhtinqa sanulesa. 
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pa, aod bis lands known as the Ten Kalams and Pantalur were 
occupied l . 

Nedunganad, famous in local tradition aa the home of 
Metattur Agnihotri, Nnrajanan the Mad, Karayku matn. and » 
Pakknnar, the Paraya wan annexed without striking even a 
single blow. Its ruler' called Nodungerippad. waa like the Za- 
moriu a Samanta by caste. By his oppression he alienated all 
bissubjecte. He - molested the Brahmins, plundering their 
temples and impeding the free exercise of their religion. His 
suspicion and arrogance led his nobles and generals to intrigue 
with the Svarupams or Arangot ana Tarur, who were only too 
eager to grasp ut any opportunity that offered itself for their 
aggrandisement. In this extrenity the Neduo«erippad appealed 
to the Zamorin for help, promising to cede a part of hia posses- 
sions ana defray the cost of the expedition that might be sent 
to his assistance. 

»QJ3«1 aymaaj^ ofiisi^ogga ana*! a»$o ajsojc** a*a?22 
f.000 axiffA a»*az3.TxuDCftls. ojUito aififil-rfl«6 ton^nnuloco ' ^ 

ojaocnmul" a$rro ojoojoni Aunmo." (The Kcralolpatli. p. 94). 

1 According to tradition, Kolknnnathn Sivankal advised 
the Zamorin to propitiate hia enemy's guardian deity by Pattu 
or soog in her honour, and with her help thus obtained he was 
able to overcome bis enemies. 

in this campaign the Munalpad, who happened to bo the 
Kilakke Kovilakam Valia Tampurao, took the leading part. 
So the Zamorin granted him one half of the conquered 
country, which consisted of Venkotta or Kottakkil. the present 
resideoco of the KUakke Kovilakam. Kavutikalam. Indiounur, 
and Munnur. The other six Kahuna were ChengoUur, 
Kolkalum, Villur, Talaltkavu, Puttur aud Kukiyutu. 4 

To appease th" Mussad'n ghost a lamp is always kept 
burning at ihe palace at Kottakkal. 

8 Tho Brahmin, Vararuchi, happened to marry by an acci- 
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The Zatnorio sent a large army tinder the Eralpad. When 
he reached the western frontier of Neduoganad he found ita 
ruler had made no pre para t ions for the coming campaign. The 
Nedungeri in fact had played a trick. He had no intention of 
doing anything. His idea was simply to commit tho Zamorin 
to a war; for, ho thought, that when once the Kunnalakkonatir'i 
had embarked on a project he would not desist hot would carry 
on for sheer prestige. Uo did not even come to moot the Eral- 
pad; on tbo other hand, he hid himself in the interior of his 
dominions. Thia did not however matter in the least. For the 
disaffected feudatories and commanders of Nedunganad had 
atolcn a march over their slow-witted master^ and sent onvoyB 
to tho Calicut prince with otTera of submission and welcome. 



dent a woman born of Paraya parents and had twelve children 
by her. These twelve Were knowu as '■Parncebi petta pantir 
f kulam(n_10^1 ©i_]OOoJCra»)« AGlo)" or tho twelve children 

born of the Paraya woman. As the children were left to their 
fate wherever thny were torn, they came to be discovered and 
brought up by people of different castes. The twelve children 
were Melaltur Agnihntri, a Brahmin; a washerman whose 
name is not known; Uliyanur Tocchan, a carpenter, Vallou 
a Pulaya; the Nayar of Vatutila; Karayku mata, a Kahatriya 
lady; I'ppukottan, a Mubammadao; Pananar, an umbrella- 
maker; Narayanan the Mad. an Elayutu; Akavur Chattan 
a Vaisya; Pakkanar, a Paraya; and 'Vayyilla kunmlappan, 
the deity who had no mouth. 

oj^silejMiTrjleijjoi, m^'Oxjavsijo 0533*16, Ajio^aaoa, 
onio»3a.$3-j«>ia.50oo6, oa_i(Dla>otl<Boioa,ocraif o ojosmmDoio, 

(Sankunni, The Ayitihyamala, Vol. I.) 
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The result was the warlike 'expedition was transformed into a 
triumphal procession *. 

At Ycgneswaram, bo called from the ninety-nine sacrifices 
performed there by Uelattur Agnihotri, bo was received by 
Kilakkunnattu Nampati * one of the Naduvalia of the Nodnn- 
geri. By a written charter granted to Vemanoheri Nampntt- 
rippad. a descendant of Agnihotri, the Era 1 pad guaranteed the 
protection of cows, temples and Brahmins throughout Nedun- 
ganad. At Velliyankallu tho Neduugunad Patauayar 9 or the 
commander of Nedunganad made his submission, while tho 
Eralpad'a army was reinforced by Vayyavinattn Nampati 4 and 
Maniyur Nampati 4 sent by Tirumanasseri Nanipiyatiri. 
At Kodikunni the Nedungeri, who saw that bis game was up, 
surrendered with many apologies for hia unseemly conduct. 
At Vallur the Brahmins led by the White Bhattatiri u welcom- 
ed him, Aod proceeding by way of Rayaramaugalam, reputed 
to be tho birth-place of Narayanan the Mad, and of Erattingal, 
the home of Pakkanar, the Paraya, he arrived at Tiruvegap- 
pura. This place and the Koyma rights over its temple belong- 
ed to the Vellatri, who had wrested them from the Vaunarmala 
Nayar 1 . The Eralpod took both the place and the tem- 
ple under his protection, redressed the grievances of the Nam- 
putiris settled tbers, and coulirmed the Ten Illakkara, live of 
whom were fugitives from Pauniyur, as the managers ol the 
temple. At Karakkad be wus met by the Karakkmtu Mutta- 



1 The chief evcota of the oceupatioa of Nedcugtinud are 
still commemorated in the Eralpad's journey to Karimpul.i after 
bis Ariyittuvalcba. See page 29 supra. A full account of this 
royal progress is given in Malayalam in "The Eralpad * KMtic- 
chelunrlhllu" by Vidwan Ettan Tampuran Zamoiin, who*.. 
KlunneUatlu as Eralpad is vividly described in it with man; 
interesting details. 
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van l , a descendant of Karayku mala and ancestor of the pre- 
sent Kavalappara Nayar. Tho Torakkal Variar, Eroma Menon, 
the commander of Chunangad. joined him at Mulayankavu. 
The Vakkata Nayar - submitted to bim at Vengotri. while the 
Vittikkattn Nayar 3 , who waa also one of the commanders of the 
Pnlghat Rajahs with the title of Taruvayur Patanayar or Kan- 
nampra Nayar *, surrendered to him at Nellayi- The Mam- 
patakkattu Patanayar, knowu also as Kannanur Patanayar and 
Trikkatiri Nayar *'', made his submission at Kakkattodu. Only 
at two places was there any resistance. At Kolakkad the 
Kollattu Panikkar n , a Naduvali under the Vellatri, tried to 
oppose the Eralpad's advance. But he was overcome and 
compelled to yieid. Near Karimpula, the Cherumas and tho 
Panana of Kolta, who had been long ago settled there by the 
Vellatri, did not submit at once. Admiring the loyalty of these 
poor folk to their master and unwilling to pollute Mb arma with 
the blood of such low-caste people, the Eralpod refrained from 
employing force against them ; instead he preferred to win their 
affection by gifts and presents. 

The Zaruorin's attitude towarda the vanquished was gene- 
rally marked by moderation. Tho whole of the conquered land 
was unt as a rule annexed and directly ruled by bis officers. 
Us ancient chief wus allowed to hold a part of it as his vnsaal. 
"With regard to tho wars of this cluVfiain," says Zninuddin. 1 
"whenever b»- commenced hostilili's against any of the incon- 
siderable chiefs oi Malabar, provoked to do so by any aggres- 
sion on their part, after subduing them, it was bis practice to 
return some portion of their possessions, provided he had not 
been irritated beyond measure; and this reatitutiou, ultbough 
delayed for a long time, ho always mode in the end, evincing a 

cu^AaJsroscftA orastfyalflb A^rnjmoakA. * asnunoaoo^ O3xo> 
A, ijyiKi'ilflsVrwcoiA. n a^Qysm ajanUoA. 

7 Zeinuddin, The Tohfut-ul-Miijahideen, p. 69. 
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politic regard for the prejudices and feelings of th<? peoplo of 
Malabar.'' Bat by his conduct the Ncdungeri had forfeited all 
claimB for a humane and considerate treatment He was not 
only guilty of bad faith but, if popular tradition can be believed, 
he had also insulted the Eralpad The desertion of his fol- 
lowers, further, waa a convincing proof of his incompetence. 
All thiuga considered, the Zaraorin deemed it impolitic to re- 
tain him aa ruler of Nedunganad. Nedunganad was annexed, 
the Krnlpad waa appointed ita governor with his head-qnarters 
at Karimpula. and the Ncdungeri waa given a subsistence allow- 
ance, with certain Kcyraa rights over the temple of Cberpla&Beri. 

TV Rajahs or Talarpilli also had to submit tn the Zamo- 
rin. According to tradition, they were originally Namputiria , 
The head of the family was known a* Kakkad Karnav appad. 
For shedding blood they lost caste and becamo Nampatis. dif- 
ferent stories are told abont this but all agree in that the crime 
of man-slaughter was committed in the public interest- Accord- 
ing to one version, the victim was Bhuta Raya Pandy Pern- 
mal, who hated and oppressed the Brahmins *; according to 
another, it was Cbolan Perumal who drove Cheraman Pernmal 
out of the kingdom and compelled him to taka refuge in the 
woods 8 ; according to a third, it waa a Perumal who hail l>een 
installed as a rival to Cheraman 4 ; while, according to a fourth, 
the murdered prince was no other than Krishna Rayar, who 
had originally sent Cheraman and who invaded and occupied 
Kerala when Cheraman was made king for life 5 . 



1 Bamannnni Nayar, A Short History of Kerala, p. 56. 
3 The Keralotpatti, pp. 22-23. 

3 Buchanuu, A Journey through Mysore Etc. Vol. II, pp 
51 and 106. 

4 Visacher, Letters Malabar, letter XIII. 
* Day, The Land of the PerumaU, p. -13. 
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In coarse of time this family became divided into Kakkad 
Ayinikkur, Cheralayam, Manakkulara and Punnattur- This 
gave rise to quarrels, Punnattur Becking the help of the Zamo- 
rid. The Calicut Nayara invaded the country, and the Talappilli 

Raja ha had to pay the price of disunion by submission From 
this time onward Punnattur became like Bettet the right-band 
man of thoZatnorin. lie took part in his Ariyittuvalcba and 
enjoyed the unique privilege of dining with tha Zamorin on 
that day *. 

In this period the Zamorin conquered a large part of the 
present Cochin State and reduced the Cochin Rajah to the rank 
of a feudatory chief. According to the Keralolpatti, when 
Cheraman Perumal divided bin empire, he gave to the Surya 
Kshatriya fifty-two Katama of territories, many fightiog men, 
eighteen baron*, and forty-two ministers, and conferred on him 
the title of Perimpatappu. 3 

We know very little about the origin of this family. The 
ancestors of the Cochin Rajah do oot Imil a place m the grant 
either of Viro Kaghava Chakravurti or of Bhoakarn Ravi Var- 
niaQ. They are regarded ua one of the live Kshatriya dynasties 
of Kerala, 3 and therefore higher in the social scale than the 
Samaotas. Perimpatappu is a small village in the Ponnani 
Taluk of British Malabar and formed part of the ancient 
Vonnerinad, which derived its name from the fact that it was 
the land {nad), where the .Kshatriyas first came {vaunu) and 
Bcttlfld {hayari) in Korala. Perimpatappu itself belonged to a 
Namputiri. Ue had Sambandham with a Kahatriya lady, and as 



' See page 20 *upra. 

9 Hftjlorm o^rft«n®la>(TO '•'v <™>5<* "*)S«© -vjim^MOfls 

Sg-j 90g% Oa-wsoajlalcy "* ,tf7ic Ii€mlolpatti,f). 71) 
3 For the others see page 8 supra note 1. 
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be had no heirs he conferred hia properly and possessiona on 
bee and her descendants. Thus came into existence the Porira- 
patappu Svarupam. While the Zamorin was engaged in ex- 
tending hia authority over Potannd and adjacent places, the 
members of thia Svarufam carved out for themselves an em- 
piro Iwundcd in the cast by the Anamalaia, in the south liy 
Porakkad, in the west by the sea, and in the north by Puk- 
ka ita. 

lu course of time this dynasty split up into five braocbes, 
thuMutla, the Elaya, the Psllurutti, the Madattumkil or 
Murinjur, and the Chaliyur. "Each branch seems to hare bad 
it own family-aeat and crown lunds for ita own support, its 
own retainers and militia of Nayars, while the right of succes- 
sion to the musoad was common to all, the oldest male member 
of all the five branches taken together being the reigniug Raja 

If the reigning chief grew too old or otherwise too feeble 

to govern the country eflicteutly in those troublous times, he 
relinquished the reina of government and led tha life nf a 
religious recluse, entrusting the administration either 
to the rightful heir or to the next oldest member 
of bis own branch of the family. In the latter case, the 
regent was bound, oo the death of the retired chief, not 
only to make way for tbo rightful heir but oJbo to retire 
from the world and become a religious recluse." 1 
Snch a custom gave rise to perpetual discords among the five 
bronchos, and the Zomorin'a help was sought against the party 
thnt wa3 for the time being in the ascendant. The Zamorin 
was thus always furnished with a pretext for interference; he 
could alwajB make it out that he bad taken up nrme in defence 
of justice- 



1 C. Acbyuta Mcnon", The Cochin Stale Manual, p.p. 
iG-47. 
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TheZamorin could always count on the willing assistance 
ot the princes who lived in the vicinity of Coohio. The Rajahs 
of Crengarore commanded the shortest route to Cochin, and, 
with their kinBmen of Ayirur and Sarkara, controlled a largo' 
part or the island or Cbctwai. And these were bound by the 
closest of socio! ties, that of marriage, to support the Za- 
morin's family >. The Rajahs of Idappalli or Elangallur Sva- 
rupnm also joined the Zamorin. They wero one of tho few 
Brahmin chiefs or Kerala, and their nympatbies were always 
with the protcclor of cows and Brahmins. They bad also a 
grievuoce against the Cocbin princes. One of the Rajahs had 
married a Tampuratti of the Elaya Tavali, and be gave 
Mattancheri and Vaipio, oo either side of the entrance to 
the Cochin birbour, to hia wife and her descendanta. His sue- 
ctPHors naturally resented this, hut tho Cocbin princes would 
001 easily part with them, though they know that the customs 
"f Ihe country did not sanction eueh alienations. The piinces 
of Idappali therefore turned to the Znmorin for help to recover 
their ancestral jKWscssioos. The Namputiris of Patinhattedam 
nod Chitlur also cost iu their lot with Ncdiyiruppu- The for- 
mer was Ibe lord of Trichur in everything but name. He was 
the trustee and manager of the temple of Vatakkumnathan 
and sol at nuught the rightB of the Cocbio Rajah as 
Melkoyma. The lands of the Chittur NampuUri lay not very 
far off from Tricbur. He bad a thousand Nayara under him, 

and as a member of the Pannijurkur he followed the Zamo- 
rio'a lead. 

As the allies of rival parties in the Kur-matsaram the Za- 
raorinaalthe Cochin Rajah had already waged war with each 
other. The quarrels among the different branches ol 
the Cochin family led to direct hostilities between them. 
The immediate cause of the Zamorio's attack un Cochin was 
the oppression ^ f the Mutta Tavali by the princes of Elaya 

1 See page 8 supra. ' 
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Tavali, lo which branch the reigning Rajah belonged 1 . The 
former sought tho protection of the Za morin, who at once 

1 The following childish story in the Koralolpatti Ritefl as 
a clue to the caose of the Zamorin's invasion. "In i be court- 
yard of tho Cochin palaco (which belonged to Mutto Tavali) 
once stood a citron tree. When the fruits became ripe the 
princes or the Elaya Tavali used lo come with their men and 
plnck them off. One day a Bhattatiri came there after the 
Rcvati Pattattanam and asked the Multa Tavali prince abon^ 
the various itema of tho feast. The Motta Tavali described to him 
everv item of the feaat including the pickles made of citron 
fruits- The Bhattatiri thereupon expressed a desire that tho 
fruits or the next season might be given to him as a present as 
soon as they became ripe. The prince replied that aa soon as 
they ri P <ned th.y were removed by the Elaya Tavali. On hear- 
ing this the Bhattatiri said "1 will tell you a means by which 
this can bo prevented. Engage a man belouging to the Zamo- 
rin lo guard them and you will get your fruits." The prince re- 
plied "You may then station a man before you go." Thereupon 
the Bhattatiri left there hia own servant. The servant asked 
him who would avenge bis death if he was killed when doing 
his duty. The Bhattatiri vowed that he would then make the 
Zamorin trample on the tiles or the Cochin palace- The Iruits 
ripened in their due season, and as uaual the Elaya Tavali and 
hia men came to gather them. The Nayar guard forbade it in 
the name of the Zamorin. ileedlesa of the injunction, tbey 
began to pluck them one after another, when he cut off the 
hands of the offender and killed him. Thereupon they 
insUuly cut down Iho guard. On hearing this tho 
Bhattatiri went to Cocbiu, removed throe tiles from the palace 
roof, and covering them with a silk cloth came lo Calicut and 
offered Uum as o present to the Zamorin- Ue said: "Tho 
Brahmins speak troth; th-y do not utter falsehood. 
The Zamorin's man had been killed at Cochin ly tho Elaya 
Tavali. These ore the tiles of the Cochin palace. Your 
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marched in full force against Cochin. Tho Rajah was defeated 
at Trichor and his palace occupied. But he escaped with the 
assistance of the Namputiria 1 . whom the Zamoria alwaye hel d 
in respect. Pursuing him, the king of Calicut penetrated into 
Cochin nod sealed his partisan on Ihe throne. like Begem and 
Pappn Rovil, the Cochin Rajah paid an annual tribute to bia 
suzerain, obtained his overlord's recognition before bis 
accession, sent contingents to the Zamorin's army, and refrained 
frcm striking coins and roofing bis palace with tiles. These 
were not the only disabilities. He had to send all his pepper to 
Calient, and the Christians were deprived of the right of 
navigation, which was transferred to the Moors. a 

Majesty had belter kick them away." Thereupon the eyes of 
our Tampnran became red with anger, his royal body was 
covered with perspiration, he went to Tiruvilchira, summoned 
the Thirty Thousand, the Ten Thousand and the Payyanad 
Tjokar, sanctioned the necessary funds, caused Accbau and T'la- 
yotu to procure powder and shot, and proceeded against 
the Cochin palace and destroyed it. (The Ktrahlpatti, 
pp. 105-107). 

1 Raman Unni Nayar, A Short History of Kirala, pp. 
111—117. 

S> PW ?laJ3gp>. «&SO&301} 6) AO-J^lsflA <& HSc •?. — «3b1<] . ! 3 I (QS 

A t&oajM»a nltejooi ad^a^ii atKO'Odoana a$Tn *£jn) fiflif. 
*£joaK>§« sriil a^^nproWcndoej ea»Wia^;vyla«30<iM ©oj v co 
saoorii'i ojolmouocfco fojdftCtt oosjcuToribo) area^OiSiAeMtlrm oo 
tjoWlt^es A^jrn vqojg^jo. a3i^a»lol mo^auuoeQUMaauoOo oao 
^lccpldb eajrra ©ajoVrusg-Jlefij m3corw3€i*Aai| rolgiajl^ ojs 
aa ^§lo^o3a^a.xJ3Ao. «lotaT>q^l«A aocKrnlatoab ^ '.,:: i ^n aa 
oftA^v v..ir^'..'* \Th* Keralapalima, pp. 22-23.) 

When the Portup ucse came to India Cochin was a depen- 
dency or Calicut. "The chief obstacle," said Gaspar to Cubral, 
"in the way (of an alliance between Cochin and Portugal) ia 
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The war agoinst Cochin was followed by a war against 

Taruva Svarupam ami the consequent conquest of Natuvattam, 1 
comprising the central core of the present Palghat Taluk. We 
do not know anything about the early history of this 
Svampam. It does not figure in the partition of too Perumal. 
The original seat of this dynasty was Tarur. f f tradition ta to 
lie believed, they were orginally mountain chiefs. One of the 
Cochin liajahs fell in lovo with a lady of their 
family, and ever since the two dynasties lived on the most 
intimate of terms. In course of time they extended their sway 
as far as the hills in the north and the east, Chittur and Nem- 
mara in the south, and Vatakkancheri in the west. Tho Rajahs 
of Cochin employed them as the cure of the Zamorin by iodu" 
cing them to invade his dominions whenever he tamed hU arms 
against them, just as France had used Scotland as the cure of 
England in the middle ages. Once at least this diversion proved 

*hat like Cannanore the kingdom of Cochin ia also subject to 

the Zamorin" (Correa, Lendas de India). 

"The king of Cochin was not a king before the Portu- 
guese discovered India j for all the kiuga who bad of late 
reigned at Calicut made it for their practice and rule to iuvade 
Cocbio and drive tho king out of his estate, taking themselves 
the possession thereof ; thereafter according as their pleasure 
was, they would give it hack to him or not. The king of Cochin 
gave him every year a ccrtaiu number of elephants, but he 
might not strike coins, nor roof his palace with tiles under paiu 
of losing his land". 

{The Uook of Dii irte Bateau, Vol. II, pp. 91—95.) 

1 It consists of the villages of Kottayi, Mankarn, KuUanur, 
Kulnlmannam, ViloynnchaUanur, Tenkuriwi, Tonnisaeri, Peru- 
vampa, Koduvayur, Kukkoyur, Vilayanur, Maohalur. Eruma- 
>ur, KuniBSeri, Pamkkulnm, Pallavur. Kulallur, Pallosseoa, 
Valavannur, Kilakkeltara, Patinharellnra, Vateltliad, Pananga- 
tiri, Kollengodo and Mutalaroata, 
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too costly. After the occupation of Trichor the Zamoria sent 
his son, the Kutiravattattu Nayar 1 , against Palghat. Liko the 
capable genera! that bo waa, he drove a wedge right through the 
centre of Palghat, splitting it into the two divisions of Tem- 
malapporam and Vatamalappuram. neither of which could bo 
directly reached from the other. Uighly pleased with this ex- 
ploit the Zamorin conferred upon him the heriditary governor- 
ship of Nalnvattara, with the important duty of guarding tho 
passes of the Ananialaia, at the foot of which he stationed the 
Venganad Nampatia. As a special mark of his favour he 
gave his son his left anklet and half the revenues of the con- 
quered territory • 

In this period to* Zamorin waged war wii h the Venad 
Alikal and his kinsman, the Kolattiri. Tho family of the Venad 
Atikals, known as tho Trippuppur Svarupam, waa as old as 
that or the Zamorin, The Utaiyara of Vouad appear as attes- 
tors along with those of Evuad iu tho grants both of Vira 
Rugbava Chakravarti and Bhoskara Kavi Vat-man. In the 
traditions embodied both in tho Reralolpntli and in the accounts 
of the foreign writers Chermao Perumil is represented as 
forbidding the Zamorin to turn his Bwotd agaiuat the Alikal 
and Kolattiri, But tho king of Calicut does not seem to have 

1 This Nayar was a coulemporiiry of the author or Tan- 
triisirmuccfuiya, which wa* composed in A. D. 1427—1428. 
So tho conquest of Natuvattam uiuat have taken place Bouie- 
Ume in tho first half of the Fifteenth century. From Barboea 
it is clear that tho Zamorin had parted with his left auklet 
before the arrival of tho Portuguese. (See page :J3 supra.) 

In the royal writ recognising (be accession of a new Nayar 
to the Stanam ho is commanded to maintain and protect, as 
in days past, as hod been doue by bid predecessors, tho lord of 
Tiruvilvamala, Chembakulanpira Ayyoppan, Venganad Appi- 
ceti, Pulaccheri Vellalar awl Aujaraocheri Uhettis. 

{Calicut Gtanthvrui) 

9 They belonged to the family of Pcriyaodamukkil Kilakko 
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considered himself bound hy this prohibition when circum- 
stances made il necessary to follow a contrary policy. 

The Keralolpalti snpgesta the naueo of the expedition l . 
It was undertaken to protect the rights of the Naraputirta. 
Advancing by Chetwai and Kanhur, tho Zamorin crossed the 
backwater at Vaipin, and marching through Chirangat Kara- 
puram, Payaltukkad, Alleppoy, Trikunnapula and Kartikapalli, 
entered Odanad. The Atikal did not wait to bo attacked in his 
own dominions. He propitiated the Zamorin by paying the ex- 

Nampiti, Who was the Naduvali of Edatlaranad and the Nara- 
piti of the western half of Kuttanad or Ponnani. They claim 
descent from the Qaodharva, who, says the tradition, guarded 
the southern and the northern Ghats. Their ladies are called 
Appicchtx, a corruption of the Sanskrit Apsara-s/ri. They 
bad 1000 Nayars under them. Their Ariyittuvalcha ia Btill 
performed by the Nareri Namputiri; they have to supply Soma 
and Karinhali for sacrifices; and they are one of the trustees of 
the Kacchankuriochi temple, 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century this branch 
was threatened with extinction. In the absence of male mem- 
bers Cherooli Acchan performed their duties. In A- D. 1604 - 
1605 Chakkumparampil Unnichunta Nampiyar and hia sister, 
belonging to the parent family, were ado[ ted. (The Calicut 
Granthavoti and The Mackenzie Afst.) 

safleb aii-ro era ayo*&vown AflWo &v&k*o «s*ol «9SB 
^Jl^lfM^Q™. «<™ <4TO06ft'»» omi©** ron£>Maw «oil«»B 
*a «0)f «*»^ ■rtQiom<%« ooj^oakkto ^ruaaaotiooVi fc-o 

mjnamm o-nrxruos arojejoi olar\jaflool«fc a^o1aa>ouio «1oa 
Qajoo,QXKi>WaaT», *oosi^*a4**6«T», eoaryl^os oaj.^I •» 
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prases of the war, ceding the lands know as Munjiramokkalam 1 
and certain Koyma rights in the temple of Padmaoibha at 
Trivaodrum 3 . and agreeing to send an aonual tribute and a 
Gag of fealty to Tirunavayi for the Mamukam festival. 3 

The Kolattiri ruled in the north. 1 1 is not known when this 
dynasty came into existence. As tlwy are not montioued iu the 

aojsmosslAflo airm 6>a5Drtuos2 (omiowinfco) tgyaoMSsaaA 

an*a><> oaJJfep oavxiuasa «8»1aino> mfca4« ojsoawf wl«l^j 

a^eai^j'f^aal, A*W©<»*#*"<" */>ojdtb oj33»1oi»*« (oooj 

nQfro W^faQMin. (TA< ticralclpatti, pp. 10." — 108.) 

Mr. Kannampra Raman Uoni Nayar gives an altogether 
different story. These places and rigbts were conferred upon 
the Ernlpad as a mark of honour when he visited the country 
in the course of a pilgrimage to Cape Comorio. 

(A Short Hittoy of Kerala, pp. 117— 1 19.) 

1 Too wise to hold distant responaibilitks the Zaraorin at 
once made over these lands, according to the Keralolpatti, to 
Ihe temple of Padmaoabba, according to aooLuer account, to the 
mutt of Malhappuram. (Ramunui Nayar, A Skirt History nf 

Kerala.,?. 119) 

a These rigbU were trausferred to a Namputiri belonging 
to Tricbut Ue is called Elamkur and is still accorded all the 
honours due to a Koyma [Ibid., p. 110). 
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grants of the Chera kings it ia probable that their settlement in 
Kolattunad took place only latr-r. At the partition of Kerala 
I'dayavarman Kol«ttiri was made northern Pcrumal with 
Chulanna Kamroal and Nerpetta Kammal to assist him/. Hia 
a bu fi ajOM alretcbcd in o long lino from Kornppula to Nilea- 
waram. A priuco nf his family waa stationed at Pantalayioi 
Kollam oa southern Viceroy- 

During oue of bis visits to Calicut tbo young viceroy fell 
in love with a Tanipuralti of ibo Zumorin a family. The Tam- 
puratti reciprocated hia !ove. Neither of them had 
tbo patience to ask for the ZanWrio's permission for the 
marriage. They secretly tied to Kollam und thenco to CbU 
rakkal. The Zamorio reeolved to wipe off this insult to hia 
family. Bo occupied Kollam oa the preliminary to the advance 
on Chirakkal. The Kolaltiri however sent ambassadors offer- 
ing to auUmit to whatever terms the Zamorin might 
dictate. Jo the hour of his triumph he was as usual 
generous to bis foe. He was aalUiiod with the cession of ler- 
iilory he had already occupied and thj transfer of Koyma 
rights over the temple of Talipparampi To maintain the dig- 
nity of the Tampuratli he insisted upau the creation of a 
separate appanage for her at Nileswnram with 3000 Nayars 
uodtr her The Tampuratli was also punished. She had to 
atone for her raah and unconventional conduct by renouncing 
for herself and her descendants all olaiina on Calicut J . 

*2Q8S o^s^a* QAJsg>; «t> rruuTwataw ■aitawnO'^Ql mm^ 

(The Kcralvlpatti p. 107) 

« Ibid; p. 10. 

oio-iffla^ bij^o to -inlaws)** oo©Vttl«fc «a:joi}o»_»j>1 OAsmsnla) 
ii 3.' tiilej.*' f^jrrofiiaiOjj a d»Tui/3ci)ci3i I rro critaeu^je* $4qmi« 
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The Korumbiyatiri or the Rajah of Kurumbranad also 
contributed to the extension of the Zamorin's authority. At the 
partition of Kerala he obtained 36 Katams land and 30,000 
Nayara of 'divine birth' distributed in 1200 Taraa x . He waa 
closely related to the Rajah of Kottayam and was one of the 
moat powerful Kshatriya Svarupama. At first the relations 
between Nediyiruppu and Kurumbiyatiri were very friendly, and 
the members of his family had Sambandham with the Tarapu- 
rattis of Calicut One of them, after coming to the gadi, gave 
Payyanad consisting of 6 Katama land, four Kmtams, three 
Akampatis and eight thousand Nayars and the lands between 
Korappula aud Turasscri to the Zamorin *. His successors, 
finding themselves mulcted in their due rights, tried to recover 
them by force. But they only lost instead of gaining anything 
by a war with the Zamorin. They had to sue for peace by sur- 
rendering Vslisseri- 

END OP PART I 



1 Thi Keritolpttti, p 72. 2 « a_ilom oj^ud^ : 

ra<*4» :a oaio AO<yij1<BJ©1©1 «AO*orail©lo«rro firoslaiVolgJfi!) 

{Ibid p. 106.) 



PART I 



(A. D. 1498—1806) 

CHAPTER VIII 

VASCO DA GAM A 

On Sunday, the 20th of May 1.498, Bcme fiehcrmpn. who 
had gone out to the sea, saw four atrsnge ehips coming from the 
north and dropping anchor cff Calicut They at once proceeded 
to the new-comers to know who they were, bo ignorant of the 
navigation of the co&Bt to come at this part of the year. The 
size and appearance of these ships no less loan the dress, com- 
plexion and language of the men on laard astonished them. The 
admiral of the fleet at once invited them to his ship, treated 
them with courtesy and won their hearts by buying everything 
they bad brought for sole. 

The strangers were Vasco da Goma and his sailors. For 
a long time past the seamen of Portugal were engaged in dis- 
covering an all-Be a route to India, so that they might appropri- 
ate to themaelves the lucrative Bpice Undo between Aaia aud 
Europe. On July 8, 1497, da Gama left Lisbon with four 
ships. Overcoming many hardships and dangers on the way, he 
reached Melinde. And with the assistance of a Konkani pilot 
furnished by the Sultan of this place, ho came at last to Calicut, 
thus winning immortal glory for bitnBelf and his band. 

With the fiBhermen, whose sympathies he had gained by 
considerate treatment, he sent one of the numerous eouvicta 
be had brought with him to spy out the land and sound the atti- 
tude of its inhabitants. As soon as he landed he became the 
centre of a gaping crowd, awnlling in numbers every moment. 
But none of those who came to huve a look at the white man 
knew his language, and be was paraded through tbe bazaar, 
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where a Moor of Tanfe, named Bontaybo *. recognised him aa 
a native of Portugal, and thus pot an end to his sufferings. The 
kindly Moor took him to hia own quarters, and after treating 
him 'to a repast of cakes made of wheat-flour and honey called 
apes', accompanied him to the admiral's flagship. 

Bontaybo represented the Zamorin aa a noble and enlight 
ened prince, ever alert to increase the trade of hia dominions 
and the prosperity of hi3 subjects. He assured da Gama of a 
hearty welcome if hia object was trade, and adviaed him to 
send an ambassador to secure hia favour. 

Accordingly, da Gama aent two of hia men with Bontaybo 
to the Zamorin, who was then at Ponnani. Aa soon as they 
were admitted into his presence he 'commanded each of the 
two messengers to be presented with a piece of cotton cloth and 
two pieces of silk, auch as he used in hia own apparel". He 
welcomed them to his dominiona and desired them to tell da 
Gama that he would receive him at Calicut. Afl the monsoon 
was about to burst, and as the Calicut roads were open without 
any protection, he aent a pilot to lake their ships to Pantalayini, 
and ordered the Talachennavar or Kutwal of Calicut to g 0 
there to receive da Gama and bring him with all honoura to 
hia palace at Calicut. 

On Monday, the 28th of May, da Gama came on ahore with- 
twelve attendants, all in their best attire. '•On landing", says 
Ceataneda ■, "the general was received with every demonstra- 
tion of respect by the Kutwal, attended by 200 Nayars, and a 
great concourse of natives, both of the country and the city of 
Calicut. After compliments were passed, the general was plac- 
ed in on andur or litter, which the King of Calicut bod aent for 
his use. 



1 Bomo authorities call him Monzaida. 

■ Caataueda, The History of the Conquest of India, 
(Kerr a Collection of Voyages and Travels, Vol. II.) p. 859 0 
seo. 
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"The general being mounted in oue andor and the Kutwal 
in another, they set out for a town called Capocate \ all the 
real being on foot ; bat the Kutwal appointed certain people of 
the country to carry the baggage of our men, which was rea- me 
tored to them at Capocate, where the party stopped for refresh- 
ment, the general and his people being in one house and the 
Kutwal in another. After resting aud refreshing themselves 
at Capocate the general and his .suite were embarked in a vessel 
called en saitgoda, consisting of two almadias loaned aide by 
aide. The Kutwal and his train embarked in many other boats; 
and the whole party went upon a river which discbarges itself 
into the sea at thia place. The numbers of the people that cam© 
to the river-side to view oar men as they passed were quite 
countless. After going about a league up this river, our people 
came to a place where many large ships were drawn up on the 
shore- The whole party here diseiobarkedt aud proceeded 
by land, the general and the Kutwal iu andors. as before, being 
surrounded by thousands who were curious to see the strao- ♦ 
gers, even many women pressing into the crowd with their chil- 
dren slung at their backs. 

"Prom thia place the Kutwal carried the general to one 
of their pagodas or idol temples *, into which they entered, and 
, which, the Kutwal said, was a ehurch of great holiness. This 
the general believed to bo the case, fancying it to be a church 
nf the Christians ; which he the more readily believed as ha saw 
seven little bells hung over the principal door s . On the gene- 
ral going into the pagoda, they took holy water with a sprin- 
kle irom a font, and threw it on the Kutwal and the general 

1 Kappat, a towo noted for its sapphires. 
* Puttur. 

3 The Portugese at this time thought that all the people v<# 
of India except the Muharmnadan settlers were Christians. 
"They mistook the janeo or sacred cord of the Hindus," says 
Whiteway, "for a stole". 
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and their attendants. After this they gave them powdered 
sandal-wood to throw upon their heads, as used to be done 
amongst ua with ashes ; and they were directed to do the same 

, on their arms- But our people, as being clothed, i mitted this 
latter part of the ceremony. 

"In this pagoda they saw many images pointed on the 
walls, eomc of which had monstrous teeth projecting an inch 
from their mouths, and some had four arms; all of them so ugly 
that they seemed like devils, which raised doubta among our 
people whether they were actually in a Christian church. In 
the middle of the pagoda stood a chapel, having a roof or dome 
of One stone like a tower, in one part of which was a door of 
wire, to which there led a Hight of stone steps. On the inside 
of this tower an image was observed in a recess of the wall, 
which our men could uot see distinctly, as the place was Borne-, 
what dark, aud tht y were not permitted to go near, as none was 
allowed to approach except ihe priests. But from certain words 

| and signs our people understood this to be an image of the 
Virgin ; on which the general aDd his attendants went upon 
their knees to say their prayers. John du Sala, however, being 
very doubtful thai tbia wue not a Christian church, owing to the 
monstrous imagfB on the walls, euid, as he fell on his kneofl, "If 
ibis be the devil, 1 worship God," on which the general looked 
at him with a smile. The Kutwal aud his people, as they ap- 
proached the chapel, prostrated themselves three times on their 
faces with their handB extended before them, alter which they 
oruee and said their prayers standing. 

"From this place thoy went forwards to the city of Cali- 
cutt and were taken at their arrival into another pagoda, 1 simi- 
lar to the former. After this, on entering the city, the crowd 
was so great that they could hardly make their way through 

\ the streets. The general was astonished to see such multitudes 
and praised God for having brought him in safety to ibis city, 
humbly beseeching His divine mercy to guide him on his way 



1 Weathill. 
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that he might accomplish the objects of hia expedition and re- 
turn safely to Portugal. At length the pressure of the crowd 
became so great that the bearera were unable to get forwards, 
and the whole company was forced to take shelter in a house. 
They were here joined by theKutwal's brother, a nobleman who 
was Bent by the King to accompany the general to the palace and 
had manv Nayars with him. The procession, again, set out , 
preceded by many trumpets and sacbuts sounding all the way; 
and one of the Nayara carripd a calivcr, which he fired off at 
intervals- After they were joined by the Kutwal's brother the 
mob gave way for the procession to pass, and showed as much 
reverence aa if tbo King himself ban' teen present. There went 
in the procesaion at least 3000 armed men, and the multitudes 
of spectators in the streets, at the doors and windows, and on 
tbo roofs, were quite innumerable. The general was well-pleaa- 
ed at hia honourable reception, and said pleasantly to those of 
biB company "They little think in Portugal how honourably we 

are received here. * 

"Tbo procession arrived at the palace an hour before sun- 
set Though only constructed of earth, the palace was very 
extensive and seemed a handsome structure, having great num- 
bers of trees interspersed among ttie different buildiugs, with 
pleasant gardens full of fine flowers and odoriferous plants, and 
many fountains; las the Zamorin never goes out of his palace 
while resident in Calicut). On arrival at the palace, several 
Kaymals and other noblemen came out to receive the general, 
who led him into a large square in front of the gates, whence 
they passed through several courts, at the gate of each of which 
there were ten porters who Were obliged to lay about theru with 
sticks amoug tbo people to clear the way. On coming to the 
gate of the house in which the King resided, they were met by 
the chief Brahmin or high prieat of the household, 1 who em- 
braced the general and conducted huu and his people into the 
paluce. At this time the people pressed forwards with much 

1 The Talappana Nomputiri- 
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eagerness to get a sight of the Km:, which they very seldom do 
as he goes very rarely out of the palace; and the multitude was 
bo great that some of thera were stifled in the throng, which 
would likewise bavo been the case with two of our men, if they 
bad not gone on before, with the assistance of tho porters, who 
severely hurt many of the mob, aud forced them to make way. 

"On passing the last gate, the general and his attendants 
went along with the noblemen into a great hall, surrounded 
with scuta of timber raised in rows above one another like our 
theatres, the Hoor being covered by a carpet of green velvet, 
and walls hung with silk nf various colours. The King was of 
very btowu complexion, large stature, and well-advanced iu 
years. lie lay ou a sofa covered with a cloth of white silk and 
gold, and a rich canopy over his head. On his head he had a 
cap or mitre 1 adorned with precious stones and pearls and had 
jewels of the same kind in his ears 3 . He wore a jacket of fine 
cotton cloth haviug buttons of large pearls and button holes 
wrought with gold thread. About his middle he had a piece of 
white calico, which caino only down to his knees; and both his 
fingers and tots were adorned with many gold rings set with 
fine stones; his arms and legs were covered with many golden 
braceleta. Close to the sofa there stood a gold shallow bason 
on a gold stand, in which was betel, which the King chewed 
with salt and arcca. ..The King had a gold lmson on a golden 
atnnd, into which ho spat out the l*t«l when chewed, and a gold 
fountain with water for washing his mouth. The King was 
served with betel by au old man, who stood close to the Bofa; all 
the others who were in the presence held their loft hands to 
their mouths, that their breaths might not reach the King, and 
it is thought unseemly for anyone to spit or sneeze in the 
presence 



1 The froutlet called Tirumudippattftin. 
* Compare page 25 supra, uote 1. 
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"When the general entered the hall in which the King Bat, 
he stooped and Ixiwcd down throe times according to the custom 
of i ho country, lifting up bis hands as one that praised God. 
The King immediately made sign* for the general to draw near 
and commanded him to he seated on one of the seats; and the 
rest of the Portuguese came forwards, making similar reveren- 
ces and were likewise commanded to sit down opposite the 
Kiug." 

After the customary greetings the Xomorin and da Gama 
retired to another chamber to talk about the miseitm on which 
ho had come. "The King took his seat on a sofa, attended by 
only hia interpreter, the chief Hrahmin, the old man who serv- 
ed him with betel, and the Comptroller of the Household. The 
King then asked the general from what part of the world he 
was come aud what his desires were. He answered that ho 
was ambassador from the King of Portugal, the moat powerful 
of the Christian sovereigns in the west, both in extent of domi- 
nions, numbers of pBople and riches; that he and his predeces- 
sors, hearing that there were Christian kings aud princes in the 
Indies, of which the Zamorm of Calicut was the chief, were 
exceedingly desirous of sending some of their captains to dis- 
cover the way, that they mifibt enter into friendship with the 
King of thiB country bs brothers; and for this reason he had 
been sent to His Highness; not that the King, his master, bad 
any need of bis riches, having nbundance already and more 
than was needed lx>th ol gold and Hilver and other valuable 
things; that all the former captain* who had been sent at great 
charges upon this discovery, after having employed a year or 
more in vain and having consumed all their victual*, bod re- 
turned again to Portugal; but that the present Kiug, Dom 
Manuel, being anxious to bring this enterprise tu a successful 
conclusion, had entrusted him with command o( three ships 
(and a sloop) well supplied with provisions, commanding him 
not to return to Portugal without discovering the way to the 
Chriatiau King of Calicut, uud woukl certaiuly order his bead to 
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be cut off if ho returned without fulfilling bis orders; tbe said 
King, his master, had giveu him two letters to deliver lo His 
Highness, which be would present next day as it was now 
somewhat late; when he would convince His Ilighoess that tbe 
King of Portugal was his friend and brother, and would in- 
quest His Highness in confirmation of friendship to send an 
ambassador to tbe King or Portugal, as was the custom among 
Christian princes. The Zamorin expressed his satisfaction 
with this embassy, and told the general that be made him wel- 
come to his capital; and since the King of Portugal desired to be 
his friend and brother, he would be the like to him, and should 
send an ambassador to him aa desired. The Zamorio then 
made enquiry into many circumstances respecting Portugal, 
how lax distaut it was from Calicut, how long the general had 
been upou the voyage and other ihiugs. And as it grew late, 
the King allowed him to retire, first asking him wbether he 
would reside with the Moors or the Malabars (NayarsJ; but aa 
the general chose rather to have a housa to himself the King 
gave orders to a Moor, who was his factor, to accompauy him 
and to provide him with everything necessary for his 
accommodation. 

"Leaving the palace late, it being now towards ten o'clock, 
the Kutwal and the rest who had accompanied him there escor- 
ted bim back to where he was lo lodge ; and as they were on 
their way there fell such rain that the Btreets ran in torrents 
in so much that the factor gave orders to some of the people to 
carry our general on their backs. The general was displeased 
at this and the delay, and asked angrily at the factor if he 
meant to carry bim all the uight through the Btreets. The 
factor replied that he could not do otherwise as the city was 
largo and much scattered. Llo then conducted him into hit 
own boiioo to net for some lime, and procured a horse for bim 
to ride ; but its the horse had no saddle the gcnerul preferred lo 
go ou loot Al length hu was brought to a very good lodging, 
to which his people bod previously brought all hi8 luggage," 
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Next day, tia Gama seal bis presents to the Zamorin. Tbey 
consisted of four capotes or cloaks of scarlet cloth, six hata, 
four branches of coral, twelve almasara, a box containing 
seven brass vessels, a chest of sugar, two barrels of oil and a 
cast of honey. There was nothing new or strange about them. 
The Kutwal, the Koya and even Bontaybo pronounced them to 
be unsatisfactory, and advised him to offer gold and Bilver, 
which the captain did not however like to part with. 

Da Gama's parsimony played into the hands of the Moors. 
To them hiB coming foreboded nothing hut evil. The establish- 
ment of the Portugese at Calicut would deprive them of their 
monopoly of the export and import trade with the west On 
bis way be bad already inflicted some damage on their co-reli" 
gionists. They represented to the Zamorin that da Gama wa B 
but a pirate, and the poor commonplace presents he brought 
gave the lie direct to his pretension that he was the ambassador 
of the mighty king of Portugal. They were unworthy of the 
king, who. he said, had sent him, and of the king to wbotu Urny 
were offered. They told the Zamorin that the new friendship 
might break the old, and if the Portuguese were admitted tbey 
would leave the city in a body, and the country would bo ruin- 
ed *. 

The Zamorin was not uninfluenced by these arguments, 
and next day be summoned da Gama to the palace. On bis 
arrival ho was questioned as to who be was and why he bad sent 
such trifles. "Did you come to discover stones or meo? If 
men and your king is so great-why did ho not send a present ?" 
asked the angry ruler 3 . Da Gama vehemently protested 
ogoiiwt the aspersions cast by the Moors, and produced his 
sovereign's loiter, which he bad promised ut tho first interview 
to send the very next day, to establish his bona fides. It was 
to the followiug effect : — "As soon as it became known to the 



1 The Kerahpalama, p. 10. 

2 Wbiteway, The Rise of Portugese Power in India, p. 80. 
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King o( Portugal that the King of Calicut waa one of the might- 
iest kinga of all I be Indiea and a Chriatiao, be was amriouB to 
establish a treaty of amity and commerce with bim, that be 
might procure apicoa, which were ia great abundance in his 
country, and to procure which tbe merchants of many parta of 
the world trade thither. And if Hia Highness would give a 
license to send for spices ho would send many things from his 
kingdom, which were not to he had in the dominions of Hia 
Highness ; or if these things were not satisfactory, of which the 
general would shew him some samples, be was willing to aend 
money, both gold and silver, to purchase the spices. And Dually, 
Hie Highness was requested to refer to the general for further 
information." This letter removed the auspicious of the Zamo- 
rin, and bo permitted da Gama to return to his ahipa, freely 
bring hie goods to the shore, and aell them to the beat advantage. 

On the following day. the last day of May, da Gama set 
out for Pantalayini, accompanied by the Kutwal. They reached 
there the gamp evening. Bui on account of violent squalls in 
the sea no boatmen would venture to take the captain to hia 
abip, which was moored far from the shore. It was not till 
June 2 that da Gama was able to reach hia shipa. ThU 
enforced delay soured his spirit, and rendered bim Buspioious of 
tbo Kutwal — a suspicion which was confirmed by the Kutwal 
setting armed guards round bis lodgings for hia protection 
against the angry Moors, which da Gama mistook for forcible 
detention. 

The captaio cast off bia fears as soon aa he waa on board 
his ahip. Regular trade waa established. A houae waa engaged 
for him by tbo Kutwal to keep tbe merchandise be chose to aend 
on shore. Tbe Zamorin aont some Konkani merchtnta to buy tbe 
gooda and some Nayara to guard tbo ware- bo use. But tbe sales 
were poor, aa it maat needs be in such a small town aa Panta- 
layini, and it waa resolved to send the warea to Calicut The 
Zamorin himself bore the expenses of transporting them, so 
obliging waa he to the new-comers. 
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Though the Moors did not like da Gama he had oo reason 
for complaint. There was absolutely no ill-treatment, and he 
was able to sell hia goods and buy spices. "Our people." says 
Caataneda, T "were courteously receive-* and entertained by the 
natives, and were wn lodged in their houses occasionally. They 
bartered Bcveral things on shore, snch as bracelets of brass and 
copper, pewter and other European articles, for the productions 
of the country, as freely and quietly as if they had been in Lis- 
bon. Fishermen and others of the idolatora camo off to the 
ships, selling fish, cocoanuta, and poultry for biacuit or money; 
while others came off with their children, merely to have a 
sight of their ships. On all these occasions the general command- 
ed tbem to be well-treated and to have food given them to coo- 
eilate the people and secure the friendship of the Zamorin- This 
continued till the 10th of August, during which time the ahii a 
had alwaya 8ome or the uativea on hoard." 

On this day he eent a messenger to the Zamorin with some 
presents, consisting of scarfs of different colours, silks, corals 
and various other articles, to inform him that it was time for 
him to deport for Portugal. He asked the king to send him one 
bahar of cinnamon, another of cloves, and a third of other spices 
for which he was to take in exchange the goods that atill re- 
mained unsold. The envoy had to wuit for four diva before lie 
could see the Zamorin. He told him that da Gains might leave 
the country when he liked, but regretted that be could not 
accept his merchandise in t xchange for the articles he uow asked 
for. He must give gold or silver, and further he must pay the 
uaual customs duties, which amounted to 600 aeraayues 
The Portuguese captain had expected instant compliance with 
bis demand, aud was therefore deeply mortified with tbeZainu- 
rin's reply. And when the Zamorin detained the (actor nod hid 
olerk as securities for payment he flew into a paroxysm of rage, 
and at once seized six Nayars and sixteen Mukkuvos or lialier- 
men who had come on board to see bis ships 

1 Caataneda, The History of the Conquest of India, p. 379. 
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When the Zamorio was apprised of this he at once re- 
leased the Portuguese factor and Mb olerk, and sent them back 
with a letter to the. king of Portugal to the following effect: — 
'•Vasco da Gama, a gentleman of your house, came to my coun- 
try, of whose arrival I woe glad. In my country there ia 
abundance of cinnamon, cloves, pepper and precious atones. Toe 
commodities I wish to procure from your country are silver, 
gold and scarlet". 1 

On their arrival da Gama set on shore the six Nayars 
whom ho had detained as hostages, but hoisted sail, talcing the 
Mukkuvas with him. He refused to send them back even after 
the Zamorin had returned the wares he hod distrained in lieu 
of customs duties. Considerations for the well-l>eing and safety 
of the next expedition that might bo sent from Portugal, 
however, made da Gama send back oue of his prisoners to 
Calicut with a letter ol apology to the Zimorin. He reached 
Portugal ou the 8th of September 1109, und made his triumphal 
eutry into the capital ou the 18th. 

"Poets and even historians", Bays Wbitoway, a "have 
surrounded the comparatively simple facts of this voyage with 
Odious, but stripped off its romance tha story docs not suffer 
iu interest. It stands out as one of the epoch-making land- 
marks in the world's history. Apart from its effect on the 
course of events, the first nwcting since the days of Alexander 
1800 years before, of the civilisations of the East aud the West 
must always retain its iuterest. Throughout the whole stay of 
the Portuguese, the Samuri showed no signs of treachery... On 
the other hand, da Gama 'a conduct in carrying off the five men 
be had entrapped on board his ships ia indefensible." 



1 Ibid., p- 383. 

2 Whiteway, The Hise of Portuguese Power in India t 

p. S2. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE RUPTURE WITB THE PORTUGUESE 

The Dews of the return of Vasco da Gam a moved Portugal 
from end to end. The king sent a Bpecial messenger to wel- 
come him to his capital, and the streets were thronged with 
people eager to aee the man whom they had long thought dead 
and who had made such a wonderful voyage. Da Gama was 
made a knight, and given a perpetual pension of 300,000 reis 
per annum and the right to imfort every year duly free 200 
ducats worth of spices. The king assumed for himself the title 
of the 'Ijord of the Conquest, Navigation and Commerce of 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India.' 

Ae an investment the financial results of the expedition 
exceeded all bounds of reasonable expectation. The valae of 
the cargo brought home was as sixty to one compared with all 
the expenses of the voyage. It was resolved therefore to 
establish permanent relations with India. 

A fleet of thirteen ships was got ready, and ladon with 
commodities that, da Gama told, would have a sale at Calicut. 
Pedro Alvarea Cabral was appointed captain-general of the 
expedition. He was instructed to make an alliance with the 
Zamorin if he was friendly or with hia enemies if he was hos- 
tile. "If the Zamorin," Bays Caataneda, 1 "would not quietly 
consent or give sufficient lading to the snipe, ho should make 
cruel war upon him. If the Zamorin consented to the establish- 
ment of a factory aud trade, the general was secretly to request 
him not to allow any of the Moors of Mecca to remain or trade 
in Calicut or any other harbour in his dominions, and promise 
that the Portuguese should supply all such commodities as used 
to be brought by the Moora, of better quality and cheaper 
price than theirs." 



1 Casumeda, The History of the Longest of India, 
pp. 396—397. 
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The fleet set sail from Lisbon on tbe 9th of. March, 1500. 
On tho way it wis driven by a storm to South America. By 
this accident Cabra! became the discoverer of Brazil. On tbe 
13th of September he dropped anchor off Calient. 

The reception accorded to him by the Zamorin was 
most cordial. Some of the principal Nayara of the court were 
sent to hia ship to invite him to come on shore. 

Next day Cabral sent Gaspar, a converted Jew, to ask for a 
1 "safe conduct for a deputation from the general to wait on 
His Highness; and along with Gaspar the four MaJabars who 
bad been carried away from Calicut by Dom Vasco da Gama 
were also sent on shore. These men were all finely dressed in 
Portuguese habita and all the inhabitants o[ the city came to 
see them, rejoiced to find they had been well-treated. Though 
the Zamorin was well-pleased with the safe" return of his subject, 
bo refused to allow them lo come into bis presence, as they were 
only fishermen or of a low caste; but he sent for Gaspar, whom 
he received with civility and whom ho assured that our people 
might come on shore in perfect safety. On receiving the in- 
telligence, Cabral sont Alonao Hurtado to the Zamorin, intimat- 
ing that the Porlugues fleet had come on purpose to settle 
trade and friendship, and that tbe general wished for an audi- 
once in which to arrange these matters with His Highness, but 
had orders from tbe King, bis master, not to go on ahore with- 
out sufficient pledges for bis security; among whom he demand- 
ed tho Eutwal ol Calicut and Araxamenoca °, one of the ohiefa 
of tbe Nayara. 

"Tho Zamorin was unwilling to send the hostages required, 
alleging that they were old and sickly, and offered to send others 
who were better able to endure tbe hardships of living on 
board tho ships. Tub negotiation lasted three days, as Hurta- 
do iusiBted on this as a necessary preliminary. At length dc- 
sirons of having trade settled with ns, owing to the advantages 

1 /6i<i.,p. AQQctstq. ~ " 
a Eroad Menon. 
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which would accrue to bis revenue, the Zamorin agreed to give 
the hostages required. Before leaving his ahij> Cabral directed 
that the hostages should be well-treated, but on no account 
they were to be delivered to anyone even though demanded in 
bis name. 

' On the ISth of September Cabral went onshore magnifi- 
cently dressed and attended by thirty of his principal officers 
and others, the king's servants, in as much Btnte as if he bad 
been King of Portugal; carrying with him rich furniture for hia 
apartments, with a cupboard of plate, coutaining many rich 
pieces of gilt silver. He was met by many principal Nayars, 
sent by the Zamorin to wait upon him, and attended by a num- 
erous train, amongst whom were many person* sounding 
trumpets, BBcbuts, and other musical instruments. The Zamo- 
rin waited for biro in a gallery close by the shore, which had 
been erected on purpose ; and while the general went townrds 
the shore, accompanied by all the lioats of the fleet, dressod 
out with flags and streamer*, the hostages were carried on 
board his ship, where tbey were loath to enter till they should 
see the general on shore, lest he should return and detain them; 
but they were at last reassured or their safety by Arias Correa. 
On landing Cabral was received in great state by several 
KaymalB, Panikkars and other principal Nayars ; by whose 
directions he was ploced in an undor or chair, in which he 
was carried to the serame or hall of audience where the king 
awaited his arrival. The serame or gallery was all hung with 
rich carpets, called atcatifas, and at the farther end the Zamorin 
sat in au alcove or recess, resembling a small chapel, with a 
canopy of unehorn crimBon velvet over his head and bavtug 
twenty silk cushions under aud about him. The Zamorin win 
almost nuked having only a piece of white cotton round bis 
waist, wrought with gold. 0" dBb4 ' l0 woru ■ cap °' ololn 
of gold, resembling a helmet. In hia ears h-* bail rich jewels 
of diamond**, sapphires, and pearls, two of the latter being as 
large as walnuts. His arms, from the elbows to the wrists. 
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Were eovered with goldeu bracelets, set with numberless pre- 
cious stones of great value ; and bis lege, from the knees to 
the ankles, were similarly adorned. His fingers and toes had 
numerous rings, and on one of his great toes be wore a ruby of 
great sine and wonderful brilliancy. One of bis diamonds was 
bigger than a large beau- Ail these Were greatly surpassed by 
his girdle of gold and jewels, which was altogether inestimable, 
and was so brilliant that it daa/.lod the eyes of the beholders. 
Beside the Zamorin was a throne or state-cboir, all of gold 
and jewels ; and his andor, iu which he bad been carried from 
the palace, was of similar richness, and stood near him. He 
was attended by many trumpetecrs, seventeen of whom had 
silver trumpets, and tlir^o of ihein gold, all the mouth-pieces 
being finely wrought and set with jewels. Although in full 
dai. the ball was lighted by many silver lamps, in the fashion 
of the Moors. Close by the King there stood a spitting basin 
of gold, and several silver perfuming pans, which prodaced an 
excellent odour. Six paces from the King, he was attended on 
by bis two brothers, who were the nearest heirs to the king- 
dom ; and a little further off many noblemen standing. 

"On entering the hall, and seeing the splendid state of the 
Zamorio, Cobral would have kissed his hand, as is the custom 
of Europe ; but was informed that this was not customary 
among tbem, and therefore sat dowo in a chair near the King, 
which was appointed for him as an especial honour. Ho then 
delivered bis letter of credit from the King of Portugal, written 
in Arabic, and then said thai the King* his master, willing to 
ooltivate trade and friendship with the Zimorin and his subjects, 
had given him orders to require permission to establish a fact- 
ory or houso of trade ia Cufieui. wbicu should always be sop- 
plied with t'ViTy kind oi mcrchunditHj thai was in demand : and 
.requested the Zamorin lo supply a sutlicient loadiug of spice* 
for the ships under his command, which he was ready to pay 
for, cither by means of tbo commodities be hod on boarder 
ready money. The Zamorin seemed or affected to be pleased 
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with the embassy, and said that tbe King of Portugal was 
welcome to everything in his city of which he was in need. At 
this time the present from the King of Portngal was brought 
forwards : which, among other things, contained a richly 
wrought basin and ewer of silver gilt ; a gilt silver flagon and 
cover of similsr workmanship ; two silver maces; four cushions, 
two of which were cloth of gold and Ihe other two of unshorn 
crimson velvet ; two very rich arras hangings, one ornamental 
with human figures and the other with rr]>r mentations of trrrs 
and flowers. The Zamorin was much satisfied with these pre- 
sents, and said that the general might either rctir» to his 
lodgings for rest and refreshment or might return to his ships, 
ob he thought best ; bnt as the hostages were men of high cqb\o 
and could not endure the sea, who could neither eat nor drink 
while on board consistent with their custom, it became neoes- 
aary that they should come on shore ; wherefore, if the general 
would return to hie ship and send these men on shore, and was 
inclined to come back next day to conclude all matters relative • 
to the trade of Calicut , the same hostages should again be Bent 
on board. Aa the general placed confidence in the assurances 
of the Zamorin, he went on board, leaving Hurtado and other 
seven of bis people in charge of his valuables that were left on 
shore. When at the waterside and ready to embark, a servant 
of one of the hostages, who was despatched by the Comptroller 
of the Zomorin's Household, went before in an almadia or amall 
pinnace, and gave notice to the hostages that the general waa 
coming ou board ; on which thry leapt into tho sea, meaning to 
escape to the land in the almailia with the servant. But Aries 
Correa went immediately with some of tbe Portuguese warriors 
in a boat and retook two of the hostage**, with three or four of 
the Malabara, belcoging to tbe almadia. Tbe rest of the 
hostages, among whom waa the Kulwal, got into tbe city. 

"When Cabral came on board aud learnt what bad bap* 
peod. be ordered the two remaining hostages to be secured 
below the deck, and sent a complaint to the Zamorin against 
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tbe conduct of the hostages, laying the blame on the Comptrol- 
ler. He desired the messenger to inform the Zamorin of the 

situation of the two remaining hostages, and to ray that they 
should be liberated whenever the Portuguese and tbe goods on 
shore were sent back. Next day, tbe Zamorin came to the 
shore accompanied by 12,000 men, and aent off the Portuguese 
people Bod their commodities to the ahipa in thirty almadiaa 
with orders to bring back the hostagea. But none of the Mala- 
bars in the almadiaa dared to approach the ships, being afraid 
of the Portuguese, and returned therefore to the land, without 
delivering our people and commodities. Next day. tbe general 
aent some of his own boats to land the pledges, but at some 
distance from the almadiaa ; on which occasion Arasamenoea, 
one of the hoetagea, leapt into the sea with an intention to 
escape. The general gave orders to keep Araxamenooa in 
strict custody ; but finding at the end of throe daya that the 
Zamorin did not aend for him, and that during all thin period 
he refuaed all sustenance, Cabml took com passion on bim sod 
aent bim to the Zamorin, requesting that two of our men who 
remained on shore might be Bent on board, which waa complied 
with." 

Three daya afterwards, the Zamorin sent two Guzerati 
merchants to Cabral, who aent Aries Correa with them back to 
the Bhorc to complete the negotiations. Correa waa accomodat- 
ed in a bouse belonging to the Guzerati merchant, who waa f ne- 
ther ordered to help him to sell bis goods. Unfortunately there 
was little or no demand for tbe Portuguese, wares and consequ- 
ently the prices offered wore very low. The wily Moors 
cornered all the apices, drugs and jewels which the Portuguese 
wanted to buy, and thus forced up their prices. Correa sus- 
pected a conspiracy between tbe Gtseratis and the Moors, and 
every attempt made by tbe Sahabautro Koya, who was the 
fanner of the customs, to prevent the Portuguese removing 
their purchases without paying duty was interpreted by him aa 

orgauiaed and deliberate obstruction. So he advised Cabral 
{O weigh anchor and leave Calicut. 
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When Cabral eommnoicatod hi a suspicions to the Zamorin 
bfl promised to mako enquiries, an 1 as an oaraeat <A his sincerity 
be withdrew the Guzerati merohaot and appointed a Moplab, 
named Koya p.ikki, i n his stead. The Zamorin furth r ordered 
that the Portuguese wore** should be removed to a house close to 
that of Koya Pakki, so that the Europeans might have greater 
freedom to buy and aell, without any interruptions from tho 
Moors. "For their greater security, a deed of gift was made of 
this house by ibu Zaiuoriu to the King of Portugal and his suc- 
cessors (or ever, a copy of which, signed and sealed by the 
Zamorin, was enclosed in a casket of gold *, tbat it might be 
conveyed to Portugal; and poxmiaiou was given to display a (lag 
of the King of Portugal from the top of the factory". 

The Portuguese could not at all complain of these arrange- 
mentsi for their trade at once increased. "Our factory/' aaya 
CasUneda, "bad tolerably good fortune in conducting its trade 
by the assistance of Cosebequin; and tho natives, finding our 
factory favoured by the Zamorin, behaved so very civilly to our 
people that they could go about whenever they pleased, with aa 
much freedom and safely as in Lisbon." 

One c*ay, while the Portuguese wore thUB freely and safely 
trading nt Calicut, a Cochin vessel with seven elephants on 
board strove to pass the harbour without paying the cus- 
tomary does. The Zamorin wnutcd lo test the valour and skill 
of the Europeans. So he asked Cnhral to send his ships lo 
capture it. They pursued it to Cannanore and took it Highly 
pleased with this achievement, the Zamorin bestowed generous 
rewards ob its captors. 

This roused the fears and jralousiis of the Moors. They 
waited in a body ou the Zamorin and said :— " 'Enipcratber of 
all the Molabars, as great as tho mightiest sovereign of the 
Indies, and most powerful among the princes of the earth, we 

1 According lo Purchaa, the patent or cliarter was a table 
of gold with letter* eugraved for perpetual memory. 

iPorchaa, The Pilgrims, Vol. 11, p. 77) 
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are astonished that you should debase yourself by receiving into 
your country these enemins of your law and strangers to tho 
customs of your kingdom, who seem pirates rather than mer- 
chants. We should not wonder at your so doing, were your 
city in want of commodities they brings or could not otherwise 
dispose of tbe spiceries they purchase. But we, whom you 
have long known and whose fidelity you are well assured of by 
experience, have always done loth to the great increase of your 
revenue. You appear to forget all this hy receiving those whom 
you do not know into your favour, and employing them to 
revenge 3 our injuries, as if your own numerous and faithful 
subjects were incompetent for the purpose. In this you dis- 
honour yourself, and embolden these strangers to hold your 
power in couterapt, and to set, as we know they will hereafter, 
by robbing and plundering all merchant ships that frequent 
your port, to the ruin of your country, and who will at length 
take possession of your city. This is the true intent of their 
coming into these seas, and not to trade for spices as they pre- 
tend. Their country is almost 5000 leagues from hence, and 
tho voyage out and home is attended hy many dangers through 
unknown and stormy seas, beaidea the great cost of iheir large 
ships with ao many meg and guns. Hence, at whatever prices 
they might dispose of their spices in Portugal, it is obvious that 
such a trado must be carried on with great loea; which is mani- 
fest that they are pirates and not merchauts, who coma here to 
rob and lake your city. The hous? you bave given them for a 
factory they will couvert into a fort, from whence they will 
make war on you when you leaat expect it; if you do not 
listen to uur advice, there are other cities in Malabar to which 
we will remove, and to which the spices will bo conveyed 
by us.' 

"To this harangue tbe Zaraorin gave a favourable answer, 
saying that he would give attention to all they had said, of which 
indeed he already bed some auspiinoiH; thai be had employed 
the Portuguese to seize the ship to try their courage, and had 
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allowed them to load their =hips. that the money they bad 
brought to purchase goods might remain in the conntry ; and 
finally, be would not forsake them in favour of the strangers. 
The Moors were by no means satisfied with all this, because 

the Zamorin did not order us to depart from Calicut and did 
not stop our trade which woa their chief purpose." 

The Zamorin had in fact no intention of turning them out of 
Calicut He must have been convinced by the arrival or Cabral 
that the Portuguese were not pirates, and by Cabral's seizure of 
the Cochin ship that their skill in navigation was by no means 
negligible. With a shrewdness amounting almost to intuition he 
might have even felt that a new star had appeared in the west- 
ern firmanent to control the destinies of the Indian ocean, and 
the rise and fall of bis fortunes dopended to some extent upon 
whether it was malevolent or benevolent But his acquaintance 
with them was too short to inspire trust, which could grow only 
slowly; and he could not all at once sever bis age-long connexions 
at their bidding. He would neither shut out the new-comers 
nor alienate his old subjects. His was a policy of common 
prudence, of caution and conciliation. 

But the tactlessness of Cabral turned him into their worst 
foe. Do wbat he might, Koya Pakki was able to procure 
lading only for two ships. The native merchants, many of whom 
bad already received advances from the Moors even for the 
ensuing year, would not sell any pepper to the Portuguese, 
They were also influenced by the vigoroua propaganda which 
the Moors carried on against the Europeans. Cabral appealed 
to the Zamorin, and begged him to consider that it was time to 
begin tbeir return voyage. The Zamorin, thereupon, gave 
them permission to search the Moorish ships and appropriate 
whatever pepper they might find in them, provided thoy paid 
the current market price to their legitimate owners. At this 
time, a Moorish ship was actually taking in pepper. Correa in- 
formed Cabral that it would leave the harbour More dawn and 
with it would disappear their last chance of obtaining a lading 
cabral did not, however, approve the highhanded procedure. 
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soggested by his subordinate, of robbing the ship. But Correa 
threatened to accuse him of culpable negligence on their return, 
and Cabnl, knowing how in such raattera motives of commer- 
cial profit were apt to outweigh all considerations of abstract 
justice, had to yield. At dead of night. Correa and hia men 
seined the Moorish vessel and transferred its contenta to the 
faclory. 

The Moplabs were already chafing under the restraining 
band of the Zamorin. It wanted only a spark to fire their sup- 
pressed jealousy and hatred. The sailors, who escaped to the 
shore, raised the alarm. At once an excited mob of about 4000 
Moplahs surrounded the factory and stormed it Correa, the 
evil genius who planned and carried out the midnight robbery, 
was killed with fifty of his men ; five priestsaod twenty soldiera 
escaped to the ships ; and a few were taken prisoners 

Next day, the l*itb of December, Cabral sent a messenger 
to the Zamorin lo accuse the Moors of violence and murder, and 
demand compensation. The Moora also appealed to him. He 
promised to enquire; and, in the meanwhile, to protect the 
faclory and the captives Ironi further outbursts of mob fury 
placed them in the cuatody of hia officers. 

Cabral could uot understand the motives that actuated the 
Zamorin. Like Vasco da Garua ho interpreted what was real- 
ly done for protection as punishment, and adzed ten large ships 
that wore lying in the harbour. Six hundred Moora were slain 
in the mcUe and three elephants, found in one of the Bbips 
were killed and salted for the return voyage. Then he bombarded 
the city and iollicted much destruction. The reply from the 
town was weak and ineffective. "The natives brought down 
to the shore", says Coetaneda, "soon small pieces of ordnance 
as they possessed, which they fired off against us, but without 

1 Strange to say, tho two children of Currcu Wtro enjoy- 
ing a peaceful sleep oil this while with the children of tliu 
friendly Muhammadan, Koya Pakki, in his harem. 
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re'rog able to dc us any injury | whereas aot a shot of ours 
missed taking effect, either among the multitude ol our em- 
miss who Hocked to the shore or oo the buildings of the city, 
both the house* of theic inhabitants and the templea of their 
oVuies receiving iooredible damage". Part of the palace was 
destroyed, and a Koymal, who was landing near the Zamorin 
in the palace, was kiilpd by a ball. To produce an impression 
on tbe natives Cabral set fire at night to the ten Bbij* be bod 
seized in the morning and sent them against the shore. Then 
he proceeded to Pdutalayini, whence he Bailed for Cochin, 
which he reached on the 2-Uta of December. 

During bia short slay at Calicut Cabral had been able to 
obtain some knowledge of the political conditions of Kerala- 
He waa informed of the secret disaffection of tbe Cochin Kb jab, 
Unni Goda Varma, who waa fretting under the galling yoke 
of the Zaraorin. Hence be proceeded to Cochin. In his hatred 
for tbe Zaroor'm, the Cochin Raj.0i received his enemies with 
open arms. Cabral promised od behalf of his master 
not only to make him independent but install him at Calicut- 
DnniGoda Varma, on his part , gave them a factory with 
Nayars to guard it. Thus Weta town the seeds of a revolution 
m Kerala, which arrested the progress of the Zamoria, and 
subjected the itijah of Cochin to three centcries of dependence 
upon a foreign power, more abject nod humiliating than what 
he had sought to rid himself of. 

The Zamorin sent a Ileal cf 80 ehips to chose Cabral out 
of Cochin. It was sighted on lb« Oth of January 1201. The 
Portuguese captain did not like to rfek th. ergo he bad <-olleet- 
od with so much trouble. That very niglit. extioguisliiog all 
his lights, he stole away from Cocbio Jik<.* a thief. In his haste, 
which rathnr tooted like eowardfce, ho forgot to at-nd on shore 
tbe Say*r boaWge* who were in his "hip, und lnko on hoard bia 
own men, about thirty In numbr, including Duurto Burbosti, 
whom bo bad placed in the factory. 
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On the way he touched at Cannanore on the loto of 
.January. The Kolattiri, still nursing bis anger for tbe leases 
inflicted on biro by the Zamorin, thought this a good opportun- 
ity to pay off old scores and mode a treaty with Cahral. 

"The voyage of Pedro Alvarez Cahral", says Whiteway, ' 
'•is very important because, through the incapacity and inepti- 
tude of ita commander, the breach with tbe Samuri became 
irreparable, and because the discovery of Cochin entirely alter- 
ed the policy of the Portuguese- Tbe Cochin barljour wus far 
superior to the open roadstead of Calicut, aod the magnificent 
inland communications it had with the pepper couotry w«re 
unlike anythiug obtaining at its rival. Calicut owed its im- 
portance partly to the ability of its rulers, but mainly to tbe 
assistance they received from the Muhammadan truders that 
frequented it By adopting Coehiu, therefore, the Portuguese 
were certain of having the chief on their side, as he could look 
to them only to support his position." 



1 Whiteway, The Rise of Poriuques; Power in India 
p. 80. 
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C HA PTE* iX 

THE BEGINNING OP THE WAR WITH COCHIN 

The experience of Cabral convinced Dora Manuel of the 
necessity of Bending a large fleet to India if the grandiose title 
which he had assumed should remain more than an empty 
phrase. Ilia council was sharply divided on this question. At 
lost, the profits expected from the spies trade ami the hope of 
propagating the Catholic faith prevailed against all consiilcra- 
lions of danger, and it was resolved to maintain the Indian 
connexion. A largo squadron consisting of 20 ships w >s des- 
patched to India on the 3rd of March 1602 (finer the com man* 
of Vaat-o da Uama, 

The role of da Gama now was not that of a messenger. a a 
it bad been in his first voyage, but of an avrnger. OffCanna- 
nore, oo the 1st of October, ho came upon a ship returning from 
Mecca, having 300 pilgrims on board. It belonged to Paha- 

bantra Koya's brother, whom da Gama regarded as the won* 
enemy of hia nation at Calicut. The wealth on board, it is 
said would have sufficed to rausom every Christian slave iu 
the kiogdom of Fez and even then leave a handsome balance. 
The passengers offered all this for the grand mercy of being 
landed anywhere on the coast with their bare skin. Jovar 
Pakki, the ambassador sent to the Zomorin by the Sultan of 
Egypt, promised spices to load all his twenty Biijpa ifl twenty 
dayB with the perpetual friendship of the Zumorin 10 boot. But 
da Gama was unmoved. HiB mission was n<>t fpicea but 
revenge. He removed all the merchandise of the Moorish 
vessel to his own, and after dismantling it and 0 mfining its 
passengers under the hatches, Bet firo to it. ■'The Mnbam- 
madana however extinguished the coullagr&tion. c< II eU d the 
very few anns that were left, prepared to sell their lives dearly, 
aud heat off the boats scat, to rekindle the Hanic*. Vasco da 
Gama, says L opea, looked oo throug h his port-In de, and saw the 
1 Jay , Vatco da Gama and his successors, p. 65. 
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women bringing up their gold and jewels and holding op 
their babies to beg for mercy, but there was no mercy". Tho 
Portuguese tried to board the vessel but they coold not For 
eight days and nights they fired into her with their bombards. 
As they wore oo the point of giving up the attack in despair a 
hunch-back^ traitor set the ship once more on Ore *. The 
anonymous author of the matter-of-fact Calcoen estimates the 
number of victims nt 380 men, besides many women and chil- 
dren, sod the loot at 12,000 ducats in caab and another 10,000 
in goods, * 

Then, concluding a treaty with the Rnjah of Chirakkal, 
the Portuguese admiral proceeded to Calicut The Zamorin, 
ignorant of the fiendish cruelty perpetrated by him on the way, 
sent him messages of peace and goodwill. But da Gama an- 
swered them by hanging the messengera like dogs. Tn thia wise 
he arrived" off Calicut on the 29th of October. 

The Zamorin again sent an rnroy to da Gama, welcoming 
him to his capilal and promising all help. He could not for a 
moment believe that the Portuguese captain had come to exact 
reparation for an aggression which had all been on their aide. 
Da Gama had carried off his subjects without his permission ; 
Cabral had bombarded Calicut for a fancied wrong, and had 
done him a most irrepurablu injury by encouraging tho Cochin 
Rajah to rebel. Not withont reason WU the Zamorin dumb- 
founded when da Gama came out with his terms. Every Mix>r 
and Moplah found in Calicut wero to bo banished- This was a 
condition which neither honour nor prudence would allow him 
to comply with. lie could not banish live thousand families of 
Muhammadans who bad come to Calicut, no one knows when, 
who had rendered yeoman service to his kingdom, whose trade 
had filled his treasury, against whom he had not a single com- 

1 Whiteway, The Rise of Poriwjuess Povtt in India, 
pp. 91—92. 

■ Jayae, Faase da Qama and his successors, p. 66. 
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plaint Pradence also counselled in the same direction. Th» con- 
duct of both an Gtmi and Cihral proved that what hp hart at 
first considered as their peculiar weakness waa a deeply rooted 
notional trait. They had been arrogant and avaricious, fickle 
and ftntMrss, and ready to declare war at the least opposition 
to their wishes. Tt was Itotter to have them oa foes than 
bb allies. For three (lays messengers went to and fro. 
At last, tired of the deluy, daGaraa Bent a twenty-four hoars' 
ultimatum, detaining at the Bame time the Zamorina envoy 
and the fifty or sixty fishermen who had come to Bell pro- 
visions. 

All through the night the Nayara and the Moplahs exertal 
themselves in strengthening the defences of the city. Pita were 
dug in the beach; stakes were driven into the sea to prevent the 
approach of boatB; barricades were erected at the most vulner- 
able points in the streets; to the six guna in the jetty two more 
were added, and all of them trained on the Potugueae ships, ready 
for action. 

On tbe 2nd of November, exactly at noon, when the ulti- 
matum expired, da U am a opened lire. lie did not make any 
attempt to land; his object waa not to capture the city, which he 
kuew wus impossible with the small number of soldiers be had 
at his command, hut to destroy it- Tbe guns in tbe city made 
a terrific noise but little impression on tbe en«my; a ball or two 
perhaps lell nu the Portuguese ships. Their fire, on the other 
hand, was well-directed and vigorous. The thatched huts of the 
Mukkuvus on the shore were burnt, and a number of go-downs 
in the hawar were damaged. Uu fortunately, u fleet of twenty 
lour ships arrived at this time with rice from Mangslor*. and 
da l.uma seized all their crew, numbering about 800. Then 
follow.*! an not resembling that of a fiend ruther than of u hum- 
an being. Ho "ordered bis men to cut off their hunda, eura 
and dobcs, und a Brahmin, who bad goue to him disguised as s 
friar, was also similarly treated- This done, their feet were tied 
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together, and io order to prevent them from untying the corda 
with thpir teeth, he ordered his men to strike them oo their 
mouths with their staves and knock their teeth down their 
throats. They were then put oo board, heaped one upon the 
top of the other, and covered with mate and dry leaves; the 
eaila were then set for the shore and the vessel set on fire. The 
friar, with all the hands and the ears that had been cut off, was 
sent on shore by himself in a small vessel, which was not fired, 
with a palm leaf letter to the king, telling him to have 3 curry 
made to eat of what hia friar brought him". T 

Looting Sodre with bix ships to blockade Calicut and cut off 
ite supplies by sea. da Gama set sail for Cochin. There he for- 
ced a treaty upon the helpless Rajnh, securing the monopoly of 
its foreign trade to hia country, with the right to 
establish factories wheresoever hia king and his officers liked' 
Then ho proceeded to refit his ships and load them for his re- 
turn voyage. 

Hie inhuman cruelty of da Gama convinced 
the Zamorin that peace was neither desirable nor 
possible with his nation. Had Dom Manuel sent 
aome of the beat statesmen of hia court to handle the deli, 
cate negotiations with the princes of the country hia ahipa 
touched at, instead of entrusting them to such rough soldiers and 
sailors as da Gama and Cabral. thp subsequent history of Kerala 
would have been altered. What the Zamorin desired was not 
so much the iriendship of the Moors as the prosperity of his 
kingdom. They held the roremost place in hia empire, because 
they bought the products of the country, and thus brought gold 
and silver to himself and his people. In his relations wilh da 
Gama awl Cabral he had shown himself willing to enter into an 
alliance witu them, even though it might cause some heart- 
burning to the Moors. 'I he Portuguese bad ouly to be a liltla 
upright ami conciliating, and they could command the Zamo- 



1 Darners, The Ptrtugucu in India, VoL 1, p. US. 
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rin's favour as well as the Moors. In conrae of time they 
might even oust their hated rivals. For the Zamorin was deeply 
interested in navy and artillery, and wonted to raise them to the 
level of those of the most advanced countries in the world, 
lie would have gladly taken the Portuguese captains and sol- 
diers into bis service, as Krishna Deva Raya did at Yijayaoagar. 
and transformed bis Nayars, with their wonderful national 
genius for assimilating new ideas and methods, into one of the 
finest armies in southern India. But thiB was not to be. The 
Portuguese had carried off his subjects, plnndered and burnt 
their ships, bombarded his capital, and encouraged the Cochin 
Rajah to rebel. DaGama had "tortured messengers", says Day 1 , 
"executed ambassadors, and his deeds are a blot in the annals of 
a Christian nation and a disgrace to the name of humanity, over 
which it would be well could a veil be drawn". The Zamorin 
determined to txpel tbera from Cochin and "expend bis whole 
kingdom if necessary". 

The war with the Portuguese, however, could not be con- 
fined to the sea. It would involve operations on land also. For 
in the course of two years the Portuguese had become one of 
the powers of Kerala. Uuni Goila Varma of Cochin had, in his 
hatred for his suzerain* allowed himself to bo manocuvered into 
an unenviable predicament. In extending his hand to Cabra \ 
he had placed himself in an impossible situation. By accepting 
the oflerof the crown of Calicut he hod incurred the implacable 
hostility of the Zamorin. He could not ahanduu the Portuguese 
alliance lest he should be consumed by the Xainorin'B wrath. 
Da Gama saw the fatal weakness of bis position and exploited it 
to bis country's advantage. By the treaty be forced upon him 
Cochin l*ecame virtually a Portuguese dependency. 

Fully aware of the losses and miseries which war would 
bring iu its train, the Zamorio tried diplomacy. Clever and able 
Brahmins were sent to Unni Goda Varma to describe to him 

1 Day, The Land 0/ the Pcnunak.^H^ 
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the various deeds of hoatility and barbarity perpetrated by his 
Portuguese allies at Calicut aud elsewhere in hie empire, and to 
request bini to renounce bia 'connexion with them. They were 
to represent to him that they had oo permanent interest in the 
country- They employed him as a tool for their own purpose- 
At a pinch tbey might take to their ships and bolt, leaving bim 
ip the lurch; or being tradtrs tbey might discard him whenever 
a more advantageous alliance offered itself. If the Kajab would 
acknowledge hia mistake and return once more to bia alleg- 
iance, as duty, houooc and interest dictated, he would he 
grunud absolute forgiveness for thopaat and ungrudging friend- 
ship fnr the future. Hut in an evil moment for Kerula the 
Cochio Rajah turuod a deaf ear to all these counsels ; and he 
retorted iu indi-uoul terras that he would not be guilty of such 
a cowardly and dastardly net as to surrender his new friends 
and break bis plighted word with them 1 

The Brahmins had iteo instructions to spy out the strength 
* and weakness of the enemy. Tolappana was the cleverest 
i n co'_' l|n tu- lie knew how to d:sann the suapiciou of the 
Portuguese, lie represent'-:! to them that he had a great ad- 
miration for the religion of Christ, and he was willing to accept 
it and aceompauy tbim to Europe. Nothing pleased 
tnem so much as this offer. For he was a Brahmin, 
and bis conversion would be oo uieau achievement 
for their religion. They therefore iuvited him to ibeir ships 
to teach him the rudiments of their failb. Gradually he wurm- 
ed himself iulo their confidence, and at last even da Unma 
himself asked him to come to his ship. 

For the nouce the Namputiri overreached himself. In- 
■tad of being content with what he had achieved and with- 
drawing as soon ii- be had accomplished his i <.i \ • be went 



1 The KcralapaUma, p. 35 
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toda Garoa'sship with tho fond expectation of crowning bra 
mission by hoodwinking the captain himself. But the cods 
were jealous. Da Gama'a mind had already becu prepared by 
Koya Pakki. He had aecxetly warned him against the vily 
Brahmin. And he muet have been ttot a liltle delighted to see 
him walk into hia trap. The unsuspecting Brahmin told him' 
that he was the chief priest of the Zainoriu, and he would, if 
the captain desired, settle the temiB of a lasting friendship with 
tho king of Calicut The cajtain lialened to all these with an 
inward glre, aud when the Namputiri had finished his tale at 
once ordered him to he tiod to a maat and tortured by holding 
red-hot embers under hia shins. In bis agony he confessed 
himself to be a spy. liis lips aud t-ar<* were cut off, and with 
a pair of dog's ears sewn to hi=> bead, be was seut back to 
Calicut. 1 

Diplomacy having failed, the Zumorin prepared for war 
with Cochin. Da Garaa did cot like to stay aud defend bis 
ally; he wanted to leave the .Malabar coast as soon 
as possible with bis cargo. The Cochin Kajab 
begged bim to remain in the couutry am! protect biui 
against the Zamorin. Unni Goda Varma described to him all 
that had taken place beiwtcn bim aud ineCahcut envoys> The 
Zamorin bad peremptorily asked bim to choose between bio 
friendship and that of the Portuguese, lie had replied tbat 
what diplomacy could not obtain from bim threats could not 
induce bim to yield. Therefore, immediately after his depar- 
ture, said the h'ajab, the Zamorin would invade his kingdom. 
The Cochin Najars however could uol be trusted ; they might 
receive bribes Irom the Moplubs aud desert to the eumny. He 
assured the caplaiu that it was not fear tbat prompted bim to 
say oil thesv; bo would do all that lay in his power (ur the 
bab iy of the Portuguese 1 actors. Kventliu loss of hi* kingdom 
wns a triilo eompori-d to any bairn that might befall bis guest*. 



lhmvers, The i'urtugucse in India, Vol. I, p. 01. 
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But da Gama's mmd had already been made up. He was not 
only cruel but a'so selfish and ungrateful. leaving Sodre with 
six ships to cruise oft the Malabar coast, ho left Cochiu, oq 
the 9th of December, leaving the Rajah to his fate 1 . 

A fleet of twenty-nine large ahips under Koja Kisim and 
Kojamber waited at Paotalayini to intercept him in his home- 
ward voyage. He sighted them next day, but knew better than 
Lo risk a battle. Ordering Sodre to grapple with them, he escap- 
ed to Cannaoore under cover of their engagement, and thence 
sailed away to Portugal. 

The Zamorin had already assembled 50,000 Mayars at 
Ponnaot Before this vast army waa set in motion he made 
yet another attempt to avert the war. He hoped that the depart- 
ure of da Gama would op=n the eyes of the Cochin Rajah and 
make him more conciliatory. He asked him to surrender the 
Portuguese factors, or if bia honour forbade it at least to send 
them out of Cochin. Public opinion at Cochin supported the 
Calient king. "The Portuguese were aliens by birth and 
arrogant in their behavioar", said the Cochin nobles, "the Rajah 
had better surrender them to the Zamorin." But Dnni Goda 
Varma rejected all their counsels, and grimly waited for the 
bursting of the storm. 

When the Rajah's defiant reply was received tbo Zamorin 
summoned hh chief feudatories to a council, and described to 
them the many injuries the Portuguese bad inflicted upon him 
and his kingdom. He contrasted their conduct with that of 
the Moors. Thanks to the settlement of the latter Calicut bad bo- 
come Uio most flourishing eity in India. But ever since the 
Portuguese enme there was nothing but Ions and disaster. The 



1 The KeraPipulama, p- 35. 
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Cochin Rajah had allied himself with them, and tboy bad 
encourage* him in his treason. Not a moment wu to be lost 
in punishing tha rebel an3 expelling the aliens. Thi nobles all 
expressed their assent, and the Alur Kanikal was ordered to ^ 
came the auspicious day for the commencement of the 
enterprise. 

On the appointed day the Zamotin stnrted from 
Ponnaoi at the head of his army, while (ho fieri, 
manned by the Moplahs, Bet sail for Cochin to blocka lo it. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE INVASION OP C03HIN 

On the Slat of March the Zamoria arrived at Idappalli and 
ihe Calicut ahipa entered the Cochin backwater. On the 2nd of 
April he tried to cross the river, but it waa not successful. The 
second attempt made the next Jay had no better result. The 
third attempt ou the following day waa equally futile. 

In the meanwhile, the blockade of Cochin brought about a 
famine in the city. The Calicut spies wers also busy inducing 
the merchants to withhold supplies from the market It was 
Buapected that aome of the Cochin officers, notably the Pay- 
master of the Forces, were secretly receiving bribes from the 
Zamorin. Provisions could not be regularly sent to Prince 
Narayanan, who waa defending the ford at Idappalli. And con- 
sequently hia men began to desert him. Thinned in numbers, 
the Cochin Prince was not able to withstand the enemy. He 
crossed the river, and io the battle thBt took place Narayanan 
was killed with two of his nephews. 1 

Cochin was filled with consternation. The populace 
clamoured with one voice for the abandonment or the death or 
the Portuguese, who had been the aauae of ail these misfortunes. 
But Uuni Goda Varma remained firm, whereupon began a 
general exodus from the city. 

The Zamorin advanced to Cochin. A terrible battle took 
place under the walla of the palace; tbi Cochin Rajah was 
wounded and at lost defeated. And he retired to Vaipin with 



1 Thereupon, as required by custom, the Cochin Chavera, 
about two hundred in number, started for Calicut on their 
avenging mission. It is said that they carried on their mur- 
derous work, killing and being killed, for five years, till U-e last 
of them perished very near Calicut. (Wbiteway. The Bise y 

Portuguese Power in India, pp. 95—96.) 
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htB family and European allies. Tb»- Zamorin could not moIes t 
him there; for it lay within the jurisdiction nf the temple of 
Elamkunnapula, and even the Zamorin dare;l not violate ft tem- 
ple sanctuary. T 

He made yet another attempt for peace. He offered to re- 
store Cochin if Uoni Goda Var" u would give up the Portuguese. 
But with rare good faith the Cochin Rajah refused to aban- 
don them, and the Zamorin had no other alternative than to 
continue the war. But as the season was far advanced and the 
monsoon bad begun, active operations wore not possible. 
Blockading Vaipin and leaving a garrison at Cochin, the Zamo. 
rin returned to Cranganore with the intention of resuming the 
campaign after the rains. Before he left Cochin he caused the 
holy coronation Btone to be removed to Idappalli ■, 

The Hindus and the MuBlims greeted the triumphant re- 
turn of their king with feasts and festivals. Special worships 
and prayers were conducted throughout the temples and mos- 
ques of the land. And obsequious astrologers predicted bis 
speedy conquest of Kerala. 

1 See page 48 tupra. 

* Barroa gives the following confused account of this 
atone: — Tbe Chis (Cheros?), who were formerly lords of all 
the Malabar coast, reduced thu whole laud into two provinces 
under two beads, one with all the temporal power with the 
title of Sanioortri and the other with all the spiritual jurisdiction 
with toe title of "Chief Itramene", whose headquarters the 
Chia located In Cochin, having it for an established custom that 
all the emperors of Malabar Bhould go and procure the inves- 
titure of the empire from the bands of the "Cbiot Hnrneoe" of 
Cochin, and for this was placed in that town of Cochin a stone 
with the obligation that the emperora should be crowned on it- 
This ceremony was in uso for many years when the kiug of 
Calicut ... destroyed the land of Cocbin on account of the 
friendship it enjoyed from the Portugese, took away tbo stone 
and placed it in Hepeliro". (Barros, The Utcadas, Book V, 
Chap. XVUI ) 
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But the Zamorin waa far too wise to tra9t himself exclu- 
sively to prayers and predictions. He knew that the Portu- 
guese would return, and then there would be war in dead earuest 
The bombardment of Caliaut by Cabral and da Garaa had 
taught him where his weakness lay. He was woefully deficient 
in artillery. Among those who deserted from Cochin after the 
death of Priace Narayanan were two Italian lapidaries, uamed 
Maria and Antonio. He took them into his service, aud made 
them marry Moplah women that they roignt be tempted to stay 
at Calicut With their help more than 100 guns were caqt, and 
the Moplaba were taught how to fire them. 

Tha blockade of Vaipin was not complete. Though 
the surrounding lands were ravaged and the Moplahs guarded 
the water-ways, loyalty and devotion found means to succour 
the besieged. Paliyat Acehan kept his master and bis small 
band of fnithful followers supplied with provisions. At last, on 
the 2nd ol September, a Portuguese Bquadroo under Francisco 
Albuquerque appeared off Vaipin- Next day, the Calicut garri- 
son, withdrew from Cochin, and its Rajah returned to his capital. 
Some Odvs later, Affouso and Saldauah ouma with two more 
squadrons. For the greater security of the factors they re- 
solved to erect a fortress. In his gratitudo Uum Goda Varma 
was glad to do anything his Portuguese friend* desired. They 
were asked to select the spot, and ou the 26th of September 
the foundation stone of the first Portuguese fort on Indian soil 
was laid. The Kujab assisted Llii-m with meu aud materials, and 
thus uuwittingly helped them to tighten their grip ou his 
throoi* Siodbad was more fortuuate with the old man on his 
shoulders than the Cochin Rajah with the Portuguese fort in 
his capital. 

The Portuguese came earlier than the Zamorin had expect- 
ed. Ue was busy with his preparations for the new campaign 
when they arrived. As he was not ready to expel them from 
Cochin by force be thought of makiog them leave the city by 
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organising a boycott and compiling them to go to other towns 
for obtaining a cargo. The Portuguese tried to break through 
it by plundering Kumbalam, Cheruvaippu and Idappalli. But 
what was got in this way sufficed to load only one ship. 

With a shrewdness and grasp of realities characteristic of 
a merchant, the Portuguese leader, Francisco, resolved to open 
negotiations with I he Zamorin. With a kingdom smalt in ex- 
tent and torn by discontent Frauciseo saw that the Cochin 
Rajah could not provide him with what they wanted. Cochin was 
valuable only aa a base of operations. With the perpetual 
harassment of the Calicut fleet, with the Zamorin invading the 
land every year, and with the Moors carrying on a vigorous 
propaganda among the merchants in the interior, it was clear 
that Cochin could not deliver the goods— which was the pri- 
mary object of their annual voyages, by which the success of 
the expedition was gauged. Envoys were therefore sent to the 
Zamorin for arranging the terms of a settlement. He agreed 
to suspend hostilities snd deliver 900 candies of pepper at 
Cranganoro, so that the Portuguese might leave Cochin and be 
might earry on his campaign against its Rajah . 

The Krai pad was seat to Cranganore to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for tho delivery of pepper. But in the 
meanwhile, Affonso had made a treuty with tbe Rajah of Quilon 
sod secured a lading for the Bbips. Tba peace with the- Zamo- 
rin did not now have tho same value as it had when it was 
made. On the pretext that the consignment was long over- 
due the Portuguese seized a Moplah ship bringing pepper to 
Cranganore and killed six of its crew. Tbe Zamorin asked for 
an explanation ; bi't not biog was offered. And the indignant 
king became more tbau ever determined to oust theui from 
Cochin. 1 

The preparations for tbo campaigu were ou a grand scale. 
All the chief feudatories of tbe Zamorin accompanied bim at 
the head of their followers. The Rajah of Kottayam with his 

1 The Kcralapalama, p. 48. 
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18,000, Kakkad Kootan Nampati with hia 12,000, the Rajah of 
Betlet with his -1,000. nod Kurnva Koil wilh hia 3,000 marched 
with him. Among the lesser chieftains were Patinhattedam 
or the Rajih of Cransanore, Idappilli Nampiyatiri, Pappu Kovij 
ofCboliyam, Venganad Nampiyatri, Vannalasseri Nampati, 
Parappu Kovii of Purappanangadi, and Moogat Kaymal, who 
broaght in all 12,000 Nayara with them K la addition lo this 
huge army, equipped in the traditional fashion with sword and 
shield, them were the big guns forged by the Italians. 

The fleet consisted of 160 f>arao$, each carrying two guns 
nn l other engines devised by Antonio and Maria Twenty 
par*™*, tied together by chains, wore sent in advjoce of the 
main Heel to sweep the enemy. The sides of the ships were 
protected against cannon balls by Mela 6llbd with cotton. 

News of every plan and movement at Calicut reached 
Cochin through Koya P t'iki and the Portuguese captives, Rod- 
rigo and Raynal, who had fallen in the bands of the Moplaha 
during their assault on the Portuguese factory at Calicut in 
1800 a . Secret und speedy movements and surprise and uight 
uttucks were fundamentally oppjsed to the principles of Nayar 
strategy. It was their proud boast that they never attacked 
without givinj* nolie* And they advanced to the attack not at 
the right moment decided upon by the leader but at the auspi- 
cious hour discovered by the astrologer. Affonsn Albuquerque 
wanted lo stay and fight the grand army of invasion. But hj B 
soldiers wore not so bold, and Ibey importuned him to return 
A few, numbering a hundred and fifty, half of whom were 
sick, volunletred lo remain uuder Pachoco. Leaving them 
with five vessels lo defend the fort, Affonw left Cochin on 
tbe 31st of January, 1504. 

The SSamoria's plau was to cross Ibe Ixickwilor at Kum- 
b-ilnm, and proceeding through Pallurulli. turn tba fartggussa 



1 Ibid., pp. 52-53. 
8 Seo pago 150 tupta. 
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fort from the south. On Friday, the 26th of NUrch, he reach- 
ed Tdappnlli. 

Pacheco showed rare skill and ability in meeting the eriBie. 
The Muslims in the city wera terrorised into silent obedience. 
Their leaders were seized and imprisoned. Iemiil Marakkar, 
the leading wholesale dealer in rice, waa cruelly tortured, the 
heira on hia face beiuE palled out onn by one. Orders wero 
issued forbidding the export of rice. No one was allowed to 
leave the city, lest news should leak out. 

The defence ot the city and the fort was entrusted to a 
picked force of 35 Europeans an.l -1,500 Nayara led by the 
Kajah himself. The largest of the five ships which Aflbrwo had 
left behind him was amply provided with ammunition, and 
itcruiaed off the town to prevent any attempt by fob With the 
other four ships and 111 Europeans, assisted by 5,000 N*yars 
under Kanlackoru and Perurakoru, Pacheco guarded the Kum- 
balam ford. He connected three of his vessels by chains and 
stationed them in the middle ol the stream to block its passage. 

On Saturday, the t'tb of March, the Zamariu arrived at 
Kumbalam and informed Pacheco of hi- intention to attack 
him the next day. In preparation for it a battery or sconce waa 
erected opposite to where Pacheco to- k hia stand, and on that 
five big g unB wt " re Placed under the Italians. 

At punrise, the Calicut army advanced and the Calicut fleet 
enured Ibe- backwater, "A fierce engagement ensued, and after 
a smut refUUwa by tb» Portuguese for some hours, a shot 
Irum a heavy gpo broke the chain that connected the p.iraos 
ami causid four of llnni to retreat j others were forced to 
retire, whercuion the aitiick from that quarter begun to flag" 1 
The channel woe too narrow to allow (ice and eosy inovmeo 1 
|0 the Culicul uiruarin. "The boats of the enemy", aiys 0»V 
nrdn *, 4 were Very numerous and without orditr, th-y hindered 

1 I 'anvera. The Por#H«aMM in India, Vol. I, pp. 10ti-107. 
* Caslaucda, The History of the Conquest of India> 
p. 480. 
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each other, and oar fire did prodigious execution among them, 
several of their paract being lorn to pieces and great numbers 
being killed or wounded, withoot any hurt on our side." Under 
cover or this engagfment the Nayars tried to force the passage 
of the ford. But they were mowed down by Ihe Portuguese 
guns and were compelled to fall back. 

If the Zamorin had renewed bis attack the next day ha 
might have been more successful. For, though none of the 
Portuguese vessels had been sunk, tbey bad been virtually put 
out of action But the Zamorin waited a week for reinforcements 
to join him. This gave time to Pacbeco to repair and refit bia 
vessels, while at the same time Mangat Kaymal changed sides 
and joined the Cochin Rajah. 

On the 25th of March the Nayars again advanced. To 
divert tbe enemy and lessen their resistance at the ford a 
squadron of seventy ships was sent against Cochin- Pacbeco 
hurried to the rescue of bis comrades in the city. In his absence 
tbe Zamorin delivered his attack. He had almost won, too 
Portuguese ships left to guard tbe cbanoel were riddled wiih 
holes and surrounded by the Moplah fleet— when Pacheco re- 
turned and retrieved the fortunes of tbe day. The Calicut 
fleet withdrew, after having lost 79 ships and 290 men. 

On Tuesday, tbe 27th, the Zamorin made another attempt 
against Pacheco; it also failed. 

Thereupon ho changed his tactics. Hp resolved to send a 
part of bis forces a little way up tbe river in Valnnhuru or Pa- 
naogad. Pacbeco's resources were now pul to the most severe 
test Ho made this ford impassably by driving shnrp stakes in- 
to the soft mud at the bottom. This by itself would hove been 
of little avail but for the asswloncc he received from the topo- 
graphy of the place. Pacbeco how that n simultaneous altick 
through Kumbalam and Punangail was impossible on account of 
tbe atale of the water. Parmngnd could !*• crossed only nt low 
water uod Kumbalum at bigli water. He made too fullest uso 
of this discovery. With his main defence concentrated at Kom- 
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balam, he would proceed to Panangad at ebb tide to assist those 
posted to defend iL When the tide tamed the Zamorin's Nayara 
wouH retire, and Pacheeo would return to Kumbolam to meet 
the onset of the enemy's ships. 

In the rains, again. Pacheeo found an unexpected ally- 
With the beginning of the monsoon disease broke out in the 
Zamorin's camp And large numbers died of fever or cholera. 

Yet the Zamorio held Drmly on, and made four determined 
attempts, each one more fierce than Ha predecessor. The last 
was the boldest and moat elaborate in design. Pauangad wsb 
to be attacked when the tide began to ebb. Advnutage was lo 
be laken of the current lo destroy Pacbec o b fleet at Kumbalam 
and prevent him from going to the assistance of bis men higher 
up the river. Then at high water the fleet was to transport tbe 
main army to Pallurutii- 

Eight huge wooden towers were constructed at the sug- 
gestion of Khoja Mi nf Idapalli at a place bet wen the two 
fords and filled with inflammable matt rial. W tu u ibo Nayara 
advanced at break of day to attack the Portuguese at Panangad 
these towers were set on fire ; aud with the outflowing current 
they floated down to Kumbalam. liut Pasheco was already 
prepared for tbe emergency. He had placed wooden booms, 
covered with iron and tin sheets to rennVt them fire-proof, at a 
short distance higher up from the prows of bis ships. They 
arrested the progress of tbe burning castles, and the heavy 
cannonade from the ships brought them down one after an- 
other. At the same time the attempt made by land was re- 
pulsed. 

No further attack was made- The monsoon having set in 
with all its fury, the Zamorin suspended <>per.itibm and return- 
ed to hia kingdom in July with the intention of recommencing 
the campaign after the rains. 

In September Lopo Scares rnmo from Portugal with H 
ships. Negotiations were opened through K*>ya Pakki and the 
Portuguese captives. But the Zamorm could not make up bis 
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mind to surrender the Italians. So they broke down, and Scares 
bombarded Calient for two days, after which he tailed to 
Cochin. 

There Paebeco informed him of the preparations made by 
the Zamorin for the coming campaign. A huge army was as- 
sembled at Cbelwai ouder the Eralpad, and a fleet of eighty 
ships was collected at Crangaoore under Mayimani Marakkar 
to transport this army of invasion to PaHiport. One night, 
Paebeco and Scares made a surprise attack on this fleet- Mayi- 
mani Marakkar wbb killed wish two of his sons, and bis ships 
were either destroyed or dispersed x . 



1 The KemUpatama,^. 63. 
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CIUITER XII 



THE PORTUGUESE WAR: TOE FIRST STAGE 

It was the superiority of the Portuguese oq tho sea that 
proved the salvation of Coehio. So long as they controlled 
the narrow backwater that Berved as a moat the Zamorin was 
powerless against the city. Tie therefore resolved to attack 
them in their own element lie gave orders for the construct- 
ion of better and bigger ships, and took into hia service Por- 
tuguese deserters, causing them to teach the secrets of their 
art to the native craftsmen. 

At the same time he sent ambassadors to the Sultana of 
Egypt. Persia and Guxerat. The Moors had already directed 
their attention to the Portuguese menace in the Indian Ocean- 
The Sultan of Egypt threatened to stop the Christian pilgrim 
traffic to Jerusalem if the Portuguese molested the Moorish 
traders, and even began to construct a lleet to expel them 
from the east and make it safe for tho Muslims. 

The king of Portugal in consequence adopted a more 
vigorous policy to meet these new developments. He abandon- 
ed the system of annual separate voyages, whiob exposed his 
faetora to the danger of an attack from the Zamorin in tho 
interval between the departure of one fleet and the arrival of 
another. He resolved to erect fortresses at Aujediva, Canna- 
oore and Cochin, and keep a permanent establishment in India. 
So he sent Almeida in 1605 as hia Viceroy for three years. 

Erecting a fortress on the way at Aujediva, ha came to 
Cannanore on October 22. Duarte Borbosa, tho factor or the 
place, iofoimed him that the Rajah could not protect them 
against the Moora, a fortress was therefore absolutely necessary 
for their safely, aud be had already purauaded the Rajah to 
grant them a site for the purpose at the head of the bay. Pleas- 
ed with Barboeu's wisdom and foresight, the Viceroy at once 
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ordorod the construction or a fortress, which waa built in flye 
days aod named Port Angelo. Then he left for Cochin which 
he reached on the 3laL 1 

When the Zamorin heard of these events he loat no time 
in preparing for a war against the Rajah of Chirakkal, who had 
so readily given his permission to erect a fort in hia kingdom. 
At last, in March 160B, everything was ready for an attack by 
land and aea. Bnt, through an Italian, named Ludovic Var- 
thema, who was living at Calicut at this time disguised as a 
Mualim fakir", Almoida was able to know everything that was 
being done by the Zamorin. So he ordered hia son, L^reozoi 
to proceed to Cannanore for the asnistauee of its garrison. 

On March 16, the Zamorin'B fleet was seen bearing down 
on Cannanore like a forest of masts. It conaisled of two hun- 
dred large vessels collected from Ponnani, Calicut. Kappat, Pao- 
talayini and Dharmapattanam. Among the soldiers on board 
were a number of Turks in glittering red robea. As against 
this seemingly formidable fleet, Lorenzo had only 1 1 ships. 
But his superiority in artillery decided the battle. Individual 
valour aod recklessness were of no avail against equipment 
and discipline. After two days" righting the Calient fleet 
was scattered. 3 

But the Zamorin did not give up his project Circumstan- 
ces favoured him. A change of succession brought to the 
MM* nil at Chirakkal a prince more disposed to be friendly to 
him and hostile to the Europeaus. The heavens also seemed 
to foretell a speedy victory. A grand eclipse of the sua, mark* 
ed by the fall of meteors and shooting stars, at the beginning of 
1507 *, was intrepreted by the servile astrologers of the 
court as a sign of the impending fall of the Portuguese. An 

x The Keralapatama, pp. 71-72. 

a The Itinerary of Ludovic Varthema, p. 84. 

• The Keralapalama, p. 85. 

4 Ibid., p. 87. 
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act of atrocioaa cruelty perpetrated by them gave the 
Chirakkal prince sufficient cause (or reversing the policy 
of his predecessor. 

Ever since 1504 the Portuguese had been insisting upon 
the Moorish abipe obtaining passes Irom their commandants 
at Cochin and Canoanore. But these officers did not alwajs 
issue permits. As their language was not generally known to 
the Moors they sometimes issued letters of condemnation, de- 
siring the first Portuguese captain to whom they might bo 
shown to destroy the ship with everyoue on board. 1 A Can- 
nanore ship was eunk in this way. To prevent discovery the 
Portuguese captaio had the crew sewn up in sails and 
thrown overboard. But the corpses were washed upon the 
beach ; and one of the bodies was identified as that of the 
nephew of Mammali Marakksr, the merchant prince of Can- 
nanore. a He complained to the Kolattiri, who at once declar- 
ed war on the Portuguese. 

The Zamorin sent 24 guns and 60,000 men to assist the 
Chirakkal Rajah to besiege the fortress. The garrison was 
reduced to the greatest straits, being forced to subsist on cats, 
rats and lizards. A surprise attack proved abortive on account 
of the treachery of the Kolattiri a nephew, who managed to 
inform the defenders in time. At last, on August 27, da 
Cunha arrived from Europe, and relieved the fort. Once more 
was demonstrated the ineffectiveness of landpower against an 
enemy who commanded the sea. 

Almeida now embarked on offensive operations against the 
Zamorio, whose naval base was Ponnani. Though the harbour 
was too shallow for the approach of the Portuguese ships and 
was protected by two fortresses on either side of the entrance 
with 40 guns and 7.000 men, Almeida resolved to attack the 
place for the sake of the effect it might create in the minds of 
friends and foes alike. On November '23, he appeared before it 

1 Ttu Toh/ut-ul-SIujohidun,?. 90. 
■ The Keralapalama, pp. 86—98. 
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with 6,000 Europeans and a handfal of Cochin Nayars. The 
religious feelings of the Moplahs were raised to the highest 
pitch by their priests. They swore to die as Sahida for their 
religion. Almeida and Ihe Padres encouraged their men, who 
were rather frightened by the prayers and shouts of the enemy, 
by appealing to their crusading spirit. In the following morning 
Almeida landed. The fight was stubborn. Lorenzo was wounded. 
But the earth works were stormed, the guns captured, and the 
baznor looted and burnt. The next day the Viceroy proceeded 

to Caunanon?. 1 

In 1508 the Moors were encouraged by the appearance of 
the Egyptian fleet, consisting of 12 ships, under the command 
of Mir Hussain. Lorenzo proceeded north to intercept it. 
The two lleds met off Chaul. The battle lasted two days. 
On the eecood clay the Egyptians were reinforced by the Turks 
under Malik Ayaz, the Governor of Guzerst Ixrenzo thought 
it wise to withdraw. But hia ships were caught in the stakes 
driven by the fisheimen into the muddy bottom of the sea. 
Unwilling or unable to escape in boats he perished with all his 
men under the well directed fire ol the Egyptians. Am0D g 
the Portuguese about HO were killed. The most prominent 
in the caauality list of the Moors was Mayimama Marakkar, 
whom the Zauiorin had Bent as bis ambassador to Egypt in 
1504. 

This victory sent a thrill of joy through the Muhamraadan 
world. It seemed at last the time was come for the expulsion 
of the Portuguese from the Indian Ocean. The fame of M »yi. 
mama, Mir Hussain, and Malik Ayaz spread far and wide, and 
their achievements were extolled in verse Kofi song in every port 
and town. ■ 

But the joy was premature. Ou receipt of tho nowa of tho 
disaster tho Viceroy himself took command of tho fleet. Outhe 
J2Ui of December 1608, with 1,300 Earopcmne and 4(H) Cochin 



1 The Keralapatama, p. H6. 

■ ibid , t . ys. 
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Nayars, be sailed for Diu, where Mir Hussain bad established 
his bane, lo avenge the death of his eon and recover the command 
of the sea. 

The opposing fleets met on the 3rd of Pebuary loOd- 
Though Mir Husaain had been reinforced by 300 foiats from 
Calicut he wsb weakened by the desertion of Malik Ayaa. 

"The sea-fight which woe lo decide whether Egypt or 
Portugal should rule in Indian waters began about noon, and 
was long and stubbornly contested. On either Bide the lower- 
ing fore and after castles of the galleons and other great fight- 
ing craft broke iuto flame from a multitude of gooa — aakera 
and culvorins, hopes and rradles, serpents and camels, falcons 
and black eagles ; every piece had its generic title, and many 
were also baptized as the fancy of each gun-crew might dictate, 
often with the name of the master -gunner's patron eaint cr 
sweetheart- 

"The long-range artillerry-duel was only the prelude to 
more deadly work at close quail* rs. Favoured by a stern 
wind the Portuguese ships bf-re rapidly down on the Egypt- 
ians, uotil they were near enough for tin Malabar longbow- 
men stalioned amidships and in the fighting tops to open fire : 
few matchlocks had yet boon importrd from Europe. Aa the 
hostile vessels came to grips, each manoeuvred for an oppor- 
tunity to ram her adversary ; and where these tadics failed 
grappling irons were Hung, and boarding parties, armed with 
half-pikes and axes, leaped down from the bows and charued, 
some calling on Allah lo some the dogs of Christians, others 
snouting their invocation to St Viocent of J.isbou cr Si* 
Blaise, ihe guirdiin of m-iriners, whoaa festival it was. 

"When it becanv: evident ibat Mir IIua?nin s plan bad 
miscarried, the foiata veutured forth from tbo chanucl in the 
desperate hope of effusing a diversion. They wore mauool by 
warrior Nairs, who had donned all their caste-ornaments and 
dedicaud thcmselvL-a lo death, but cooraxo availed nothing 
againal artillery, and their fragile craft Were sunk in batches" \ 



1 Jayue, Vaaoo da Gatna and his successors, pp. 7!>-7l>. 
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Mir Husaam lied by land. Such of his ships as escaped 
destruction during the battle were seized and plundered. 
Among the spoils, it is said, were many books in Italian, Slavo- 
nic, French, Spanish and German. And Almeida wreaked his 
vengeance for the death of his eon by hanging the captive* 
from the masts or blowing them up at the cannon's mouth ! . 

Almeida's victory was decisive so far as the command of 
the sea was concerned. The whole coast lay exposed to their 
raids. And Affonso Albuquerque, who succeeded Almeida in 
October, resolved to destroy Calicut itself. 

He had conceived this idea as early as 1503 s . But, then 
he had neither the means nor the authority to do it. Now 
that he was the head of the empire in the east, ho hastened to 
carry out his project He invited the enemies of the Zamorin 
to join him in this grand enterprise. llmoja, however, declined 
to co-operate us Calicut waa too far away. The Cochin Kajah 
pleaded poverty as au excuse for not takiug an active part. 
Nevertheless, Albuquerque pushed on with his scheme, and sent 
Brahmin spin* to Calicut to foment discontent among the 
Zamoriu'a subjects and report on the defeuces of the city. 

Within a fortnight the Brahmins returned with Koya 
Pakki. They told him that the Zamorin had gone to Chetwai, 
and his ministers inland to tbo bills 3 ; l he defences of the city 
were weak; the jetty at Kallayi was defended by d stockade with 
nix bombards; the beach was rendered dungerous for landing by 
pita dug to catch the unwary; butaloug the bank of the river 
stood the Gabermen's huts, where a lauding could lie effected. 
The Governor then summon iti his captains, and ordered them 
to be ready with all their men ta set :>ut on the lust day of 



1 The Kcralapalnma, pp. 102 — 108. 

s The Commentaries of . I ff-mto Atbuqucrqut,Vo\. II, p.51. 

8 Tks K&at afu lJM * , p i<>7. 
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According to plan, the invading fleet, consisting of 20 ships, 
besides numerous parao* furnished by the Cochin Kajan. carry- 
ing 2,000 Europeans, set sail from Cochin on the 31at of De- 
cember, and anchored off Calicut on the 3rd of January, 1510. V 
Koya Pakki accompanied them to act as their guide through the 
labyrinths of the city. Taking into account the condition of the 
coast aud of the tides, they decided to land in front of the 
fishermen's buta, where water was smoothest Orders were 
issued by Marshal Coutinho, a cousin of Albuquerque, who, as 
senior officer in the navy, was in formal command of the rxpe- 
ditiou, to the effect that the soldiers Were all to land at the same 
lime and Dot to plunder or set Dre to the city without his per- 
mission. 

Next morning, the Portuguese stepped out iuto ihe boats 
which were to take them to the land. But the tide, which had 
begun to ebb, upset the plana thnt had been so carefully laid 
down. In apite of the rigorous efforts of the oarsmen the boats 
could not reach the chosen point. No order or method could be 
observed, each party effecting its landing as best as it conld. 
The marshal himself was carried down by the force of the cur- 
rent to where the sea broke roughly. >nd obliged to land on the 
sandy beach. Before he could come up with the main body 
Albuquerque had Btormed the jetty. The more impetuous of 
those who lauded first made for the stockade, led by an impulse 
to capture it. Albuquerque, who know that man to man the 
Moplaba were superior to his men. rua led forward to lead them 
The bombards were captured and the Moilalia uriven into the 
city 

The marshal was none too plea* d with the success of his 
cousin, for be felt that be bad robbed him of his laurele. Not 
to be outdono by Aiuuquerque, Coutinho ordered an advance . 1 , 
against the palace, though he was tired by the long march 
through the sandy shore under the sun growing Ijot ©very 
moment, himself overburdened with the weight of his own 
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arms. The irate marshal swore that he would destroy Calicut 
before he ate or drank anything. He took the place of honour 
leading the vanguard, while his cousin brought up the rear- 

Burning the Jumraa mosque, which stood at the entrance 
► of the city, the Portuguese entered tbe bazaar. At the sight 
of a band of half-clad Nayars, accoutred in the usual fashion 
with sword and shield only, the marshal remarked that ha 
would take the Zamorio's palace with 'nothing but a cane in 
his hand and a akull cap on his head. 

With 200 Nayars who were then on duty the command- 
ant of the palace guard tried to oppose them at the gate. But 
they were overpowered, and Coutioho and bis men entered the 
"courtyard which contained the houses". The lure of plunder, 
in epite of all tbe orders that might bo issued against it, proved 
too strong to be resisted. And tbe soldiers scattered to help 
themselves to whatever they could find. Overcome by fatigue, 
the marshal laid himself down to rest on a large block of 
atone l , and it is paid that he even slept for two hours B , un- 
consciouB of the danger that was fast coming upon him. 

While tbe soldiers were busy rummaging the rooms, a 
large body of Nayars entered the palace by the back-door. They 
attacked the Portuguese, dispersed about the palace in search of 
loot, aud drove them back to the courtyard. The noise and 
tumult of battle roused the marshal from his slumber, and be 
tried to rally bia men. To divert the attention of the Nayars he 
set fire to tbe palace. It did not, however, save him. The 
Nayars closed iu on him, and a desperate fight ensued. 

Just then Albuquerque came up with the rearguard, and 
opened Gre on the Nayars with tbo small Held gun he had 
brought with him. But this was powerless to ttop those who 
rushed on him. The contest was keen. Many were killed or 
wounded. At the same time the Nayara seemed to increase in 



1 The Commentaries of AffoiiSa Albuquerque, Vcl. II, p. 70. 
* The Kerala pal ma, p. 109. 
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numbers every moment. Albuquerque's eye took in the situation 
at a single glance; it wbb impossible to retrieve the fortunes of 
the day or to Bate the marshal. To preserve the pafety of the 
men under his command, be ordered them to retire to the 
ships by the most direct route. 

Every semblance of order was lost. The retreat became 
a rout The Portuguese did 'iot even once look behind. Prom 
the shelter of the embaohmeuts and sicckades the Nay are 
threw stones and hand-darts on the fleeing crowd. Albuquer- 
que himself was wounded. "To him", writes his son *j "they 
gave a lance-thrust with a short lance from the top of the pali- 
sade in the left shoulder which made him fall down". He had 
but a narrow escape, his flag-bearer and captain were killed. 
Even the advance of the reserve which he had wisely kept at 
the jetty could net inspire courage in the minds of the flvin° 
fugitives. Their one thought was to save their skin. "Our 
men", says Albuquerque *, "were so throughly beside them- 
selves that on reaching the beach they threw their arms and 
got into the water, intending to take refuge in the boats". 

Meanwhile, in the palace. Coutinho and his men were cut 
down. Overwhelmed on all sides, they were like rats caught in 
a trap. The marshal died Dgfattog. Those who w ere still 
scattered about the rooms, unaware of the fate that had over- 
come their comrades, were sought out and killed, while, many, 
cut off from the rest, perished in the flames which thev them- 
selves bad kindled. 

Next day, Albuquerque sailed tor Cochin. According to 
the Portuguese accounts, the Nayars lost in killed over a thou- 
sand, includinfi the Kutwal and the two nobles who died at the en- 
trance, while their own k»« did not exceed eighty, including 
the marshal and ten or twelve of their principa l men. » The 

* The Commentary of Affonto Albuquerque, Vol. II, p. 70. 
a Ibid., p. 71. 

a Ibid., p. 72. 
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circumstances of the fight and the flight, however, bring the 
Muhamadan historian's estimate nearer the truth. According 
to him, five hundred Portuguese were killed in fighting and a 
great number were drowned *. 

The discomfited Governor Bwore vengeance. Aa soon as 
he reached Cochin he aeot aa envoy to Krishna Deva Raya of 
Vijaynagar a to solicit his help against the Zomorin s . Among 
the trophies were the standards of the marshal and the Gover- 
nor and nearly all the arms offensive as well aa defensive of 
the vanquished. 

If the Zamorin bad failed at Cochin in 1504, the Portu- 
guese were not now more successful at CalienL If land-power 
without the co-operation of SFa-power had been ineffective, 
sea-power without the support of land-power was equally futile. 
The combatants must change their tactics if any decisive results 
were to be achieved. And it was exactly what the Zamorin did. 
He waa inferior to bis enemies in organisation and artillery. 
But he had one advantage over them; hia ships were lighter and 
faater, he controlled the entire eoaat-line from Pantalayini to 
Chetwai. and his seamen knew every creek and bay. Though 
the Portuguese might command the open Bea they were power- 

1 The Tohfut-ul Mujahideen, p. 98. 

2 Anagundi Krishna Rayar of the Keralolpatti. See page 
04 supra. 

A The envoy was instructed to inform "him that its (of 
Culicnt) palaces and the city itself had been all burnt, and the 
inhabitants put to the sword, and all ita artillery captured, and 
that Ihe Zamorin did not venture to succour the city, but kept 
himself aloof in the hill-couotry, which is over against Calient 
and on the borders of his kingdom, until he' knew that we bad 
withdrawn from the place." {The Commentaric* of Affon&o 
Albuquerque, Vol. II, p. 75.) 

This may be taken as a fair specimen of how the Portugue- 
se manufactured history against the Zamorin. 
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Ipsb against tha country craft when once it had gained the 
abelter of some river-month. He therefore avoided pitched 
battles, and began a sort of guerilla warfare on the flea, which 
impeded their commerce and navigation. 

How effective this was wo have the testimony of Albuquer- 
que himself to prove. "He had now/' sayB he 1 , "had 60 eaturis 
made in his land, and aB the Phips of Cochin enter they sally 
out, endeavouriog to capture them Calicut greatly oppressed na 
with them, because the fact or of Cannanore did not dare to aend 
coir or supplies in paqueres and piraos to Cochin for fear of 
being captured. The Calient men would watch on the mount- 
ain heights, and any atal iya or parao they see coming, they at 
once pounce upon ? 

no realised that with the limited resources at his com- 
mand and the new tactics employed by the Zamorin it was im- 
possible to reduce Mb power by open war or a blockade. "II 
your wieh ie to destroy it by stern war", he wrots to his king', 
"it will require a fleet always in occupation on ber, and the 
fleet of India is not so large that it can be divided into two 
squadrons." Calient could not be ftarved into surrender, "be- 
cause there is much rice in the land, Dharmapattanam and 
Cannanore will always supply it in large quantities, and this 
cannot be Rtopped except by Btoppiog the navigation of Can- 
nanore. Moreover, when yoor vessels which sail round Calicut 
are small and furnished with few bands, they line Calicut peo- 
ple) rise against them, and some are in the risk of being taken. 
When they escape this danger, they would withdraw outside. 
They launch their ships into the sea aud load them ; and your 
caravels and small vessels do not dare to send out their boat^ 
while they have \ hundred paraos laden with merchandise 
around one Bbip aod freight her in two hours, and with the 
right wind the ship goes the round of the sea, and your vessels 

1 Pauikkar, MaLihdr and the Portuguese, p. 81. 
* Ibid., p. 82. 
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remain at onchor. One goes out of Panuani, another from 
Pandarini, some other* from Cranganore and others from 
Chalea, while others depart from Eharmapattanam with safe- 
t conducts issued from Cannaoore. They have always done 
navigation and will continue unless you havo those ports occu- 
pied with some very good chips and some rowing vessels to be 
close upon the shore.'' 

The advantages of endiug the WAr with the Zomorin 
and making peace with him were two-fold. 1 1 would weaken 
C iro and Venice ; it might also secure the exclusion of the 
Moors from its trade- "It is the hostility Calicut to us", 
wrote hi- *, "that makes Veuezia so confident of all things of 
India ami put sunk trust in her former trade; and it is that 
which mokes Cairo equip tleets trusting to eject your ships and 
men out of India. Aa long as Calicut continues in its present 
state, so long will Cairo and Venezia continue to foster their 
» project. 1 do not see what advantage can accrue from the war 
of Calieut siuce you do not conquer it. I Bhonld state more ; 
il wlut you wish is to atop her commerce with Mecca you 
could better effect it by peace tban by warfare ; I can also 
obtain all the ginger of Calicut and I will obstruct all their na- 
vigation with Mecca". 

So he opened negotiations with the Zamorin in 1612. He 
came to Crangaoore to see the Eralpad and arrange the preli- 
miuaries of a peace. There were, however, many obstacles. The 
Moore were of course against it The Zamorin's mother and 
sister, who listened to the argmenls of SahabanUa Koya, were 
also on their side. The enemies of the Governor at the Cochin 
settlement strove to prevent the conclusion of a treaty by in- 
stigating the Cochin Kajah to invade the Zamorin's kingdom, so 
tout Albuquerque also might be drugged into hostilities along witu 



1 Ibid., p. 85. 
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him. The Zamorin himself fell ill and died in August 1613. 1 
His successor, wbo bad met him at Craogauore, did not allow 
tbe Koya and his powerful allies at the palace to inllucnce 
him. Albuquerque himself paid a visit to Calicut- And a treaty 
was at last concluded on December 24, 1513. 

Its terms were — 

(1) Coral, silk-stuffs, quicksilver, vermilion, copper, lead, 
saffron, alum and all other merchandise from Portugal should 
he sold only in tbe port and the Portuguese factory. 

(2) The Zamorin should supply tbe Portuguese with all 
the spices and drags his land produced for the purpose of export 
at the Cochin price, except pepper which must be sold at the 
Cannanore price- At the same time, the Portuguese were to be 
allowed to buy ginger direct from the cultivator. 

(3) Tbe Moore, however, should be allowed to load annual- 
ly four ships for Mecca and the Red sea. 

(4) The Portuguese should pay the usual duty on tbe 
goods they bought (iocludiog horses aud elephants), and the 



1 Albuquerque was prepared to do an>tbing to hasten the 
conclusion of tbe peace. Thinking that it was the Zamorin 
wbo opposed it, he even went to the length of requesting the 
Eralapad to poison bim, and attributed the Zamorin's death t D 
it. "I hold it for certain," he wrote to his king, "that the 
Nampiadiri Blew tbe Zamorin with poison, because in all my 
letters 1 bid him to kill the Zamorin with ]oi*n, and that in a 
peace treaty I will come to an agreement with him." 

(Panikkar. Siulibar and the Portuguese, p. 8 1.) 
The Xamorin died a natural death. Albuquerque's boast 
that he induced the Eralpad to poison him has absolutely no 
foundation whatever. 

2 Danvers. The History of the PoHugtme in India, 
Vol. I, p. 281, 

Zeinuddin, The Tohfui-ul-Mujahid*en, p. Ul, 

Panikkar, Malabar and the Portuguese, p. 86. 
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purchasers of their mercbnndise should pay the usual duly 00 
the good* sold to them. 

(5) The Portuguese factor was not to buy mercbaodipe 
except in the presence of the Zamorin'a clerk, eo that the Zamo- 
rin'a dues might be eollnctod. 

(6) The Portuguese captain at Calicut ahould issue pass- 
porta to all vessels calling at Calicut except those from Cocbiu 
and Canoanore. 

(7) Natives guilty of crime a^ainat the Portuguese and 
vice versa were to be tried by their respective tribunals. 

(8) The Portuguese were to help the Zamorin in his wars, 
provided they Were not agaiost Cochin or Cannaoore. 

lit) The Portuguese were allowed to pay for all their pur- 
chases in kind, but the duties thereon must be paid ia cash. 

(10) Lastly, the Zsmoffo should allow the Portuguese to 
build a fort at Calicut. 

Tbis treaty is a testimony to the power and wiado a of the 
Zamorin. While it proves that bid atreugth was etill unim- 
paired and that be bad been able to keep the Portuguese at biy, 
it alao recognises the changes that bad taken place iu the trade 
ol the Indian Ocean. The warfare of the last ten years had 
made it abundantly clear that the Mubammadans could not bold 
their own iu the sea againat the Portuguese, aud their tuouopoly 
or the eastern trade was fast slipping away from their hands. 
Too Zamorin had been protecting the Mubammadaus because 
tbey bad bsen furtoeriog the trade of his kingdom- And 
as tbey were now losing ground everyday, wisdom 
tlictuted I." be should make an agreement with those 
w bo wi re ousting ihctn. As the Portuguese bad promised 
to take all the products ol his country there was u-j daugri 
ol their remaining unsold. And while he made sura thai bis 
exports to Europe would not suffer be al&o fully secured his 
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trade with Egypt and Arabia by the stipulation for Heading four 
Bhipe to the Red sea every year. Further, no distinction was 
made between the Portuguese and the native raerchante in the 
matter of duties. And by providing for these duties to be paid 
in cash he ensured a regular stream of money to hia treasury. 
Taking all these circumstances into consideration it is impossible 
to aay what more the Zamorin could have demanded to secure 
bia power or interests. Objection might he taken to the per- 
mission giveu for the construction of a fortress- But, as th.- 
events would show, the Zpiuorin was strong enough to destny 
it when it became a Bource of danger. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE PORTUGUESE WAR : THE SECOND STAGE 

Tbo Portuguese built their fort ou the right bank of the 
Kallayi river at the southern end of the towo, cloae to toe old 
jetty stormed by Albuquerque in 1610. Iu shape and size it 
was exactly like the Cochin fort- On the sea-side there were 
two tower*, and the wall connecting them was pierced by a 
wicket gate so that the garrison might have easy and uninter- 
rupted communication with the sea. The keep bad three 
BtoreyB. On the laud-aide also there were two towers, and bet- 
ween them was the principal entrance of the fort, defended by a 
bastion *. 

To cement the newly established friendship the Zamorin 
sent t*o envoys to the king of Portugal with a letter expressing 
bis readiness to supply timber and other materials for ship- 
building*. 

But for the fact that the now Zamorin (1513-1522) saw 
that his best iuterestB lay in peace, not in war, this treaty would 
not have survived the death of Albuquerque in 1515. For his 
successors sorely tried his patience Ijopo Scares, for example, 
demanded that the Zamorin should repair to the Portuguese 
fort and wait upon him. Hostilities were averted only by the 
good sense of tho Portuguese captains, who refused to draw 
their sword in au^h a silly and unjust cause 3 . 

On another occaaiou, in 1517, they tried to kilt the Zamo- 
rin by treachery. "They invited him, <l sayfi Zeinuddio, *" to a 
house within their fort under the pretext of presenting him 

1 The site of this fort had disappeared under the sea by 
the time of Hamilton's visit in 1703. (A New Account of the 
East Indies, Vol I. p. 319.) 

* The Keralapalama, p. 135. 

> Ibid., p. 1-15. 

4 The Tohfut-ul-Mujahideen, pp. 113-11*. 
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with some valuable gifts, said lo have been sent for hia accept- 
ance hy the Viceroy of the Europeans: but tbeir intention was 
the seizure of his person. The Zamorin, however, seeing 
through this stratagem, by means of a sign made by a certain ^ 
Frauk, escaped from amongst ibem, ami was delivered out of 
their eoare by the will ol God Most High; and in consequence 
of his escape the Franks expelled from their society him of their 
number, who in saving the Zamorin bad betrayed their purpose, 
banishing him with all hi- relations to Cauuanore." 

Tbe Cochin Rajah left no alone unturned to bring about a 
wnr between the Portuguese and the Zamcrin. Id 1619 be 
induced one of his noble* lo invade the territories belonging to 
one of the Zamorin's feudatories This led to a general war, 
and the Cochin Rajah suffered a disastrous defeat. He appeal- 
ed to Sequeira, the new Governor, to help him, representing to 
him that the custom of the country r< quired that he should 
avenge the death of Prince Narayanan and his nephews at 
Idapj alli in 1503 by billing an *qual number of the princes \W 
belonging to Nediyiruppu, and he should destroy Calicut even 
as the Zamorin bad destroyed Cochin. Sequeira sent 36 men to 
assist him, and the Cochin Kaj:ih invaded Chelwaj in 1 52 1 * 
But he was outnumbered, ind pursued right up to bis capital a 
Though ilclcated in battle, the Rajah bad achieved hia object of 
ulicuaiiu^ the Zamorin from the Portuguese. 

Ou the sea an unofficial war had already broken out- For 
as soon as the Poituguese completed the building of their fort- 
ress Ufej forbade the Moors to export ginger and pepp.T, and 
seized every Moorish whip that bad these articles ou board*. 
They did not also huuour their own passport-. They levied 
taxes, tributes and presents at their pleasure. What waa 
not willingly pivra was taken by force *. 

1 1 he httalapalama, p. 166. , 
* Ibid., p 164. 

■ The Tohfut'Ut-Slujahidein,^. 112. 
4 The Kerala palama, pp. 164-166. 
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Thereupon the Moors began to retaliate. In 1523 they 
captured ten Portuguese vessels, and raided the Cochin har- 
bour. They followed this ap by on attack on Craoganore. 1 
In Kutti Ali of Taour they had a capable leader in this war of 
reprisal. In 1524 be collected a fleet of 200 ships and bomb- 
arded the Portuguese fort at Calicut. 

The death of the Zamorin who concluded the peace of 
J513 brought matters to a bead. The new Zamorin (1522- 
1531) was less friendly towards the Portuguese than hie pre- 
decessor. The Moora were not slow to take advantage of this. 
In 1523 they insulted the Portuguese Governor, Duarte Mene- 
ses, 3 and in 1 524 an open fight took place in the bazaar bet- 
ween them and the Portuguese Boldiera. 3 The crazy Lima, 
the commandant of the fortress, who took every Moplab for an 
:•. in aiming at his life, submitted exaggerated reports of 
tbeir hostility, and helped to precipitate the crisis, 4 

At this juncture Vasco da Gama arrived at Goa, as Vice- 
roy. In September be aent D'Souza with 3U0 men to assist 
Lima. He cleared the sea of the hostile fleet, and da Gama 
came to Cochin to adopt more vigorous measures against the 
Zamorin. 

liut he died on December 24, and Henry Meneses suc- 
ceeded bim. With 50 ships, including 19 grabs furnished by the 
Puraltkod Atikal, he appeare.1 off Poonani on February 25, 
1525 The defences of the port bad beeu repaired and atrength- 
ened after Almeida's attack. Menesea sent some soldiers to 
the shore for water and provisious. But they were set upon 
and driiren back. Next morning, tho Portuguese landed in force, 
and a fierce engagement took place. Thirty-eight ships be- 
longing to Chimin Kutti Ali were burnt ; a large number of 

1 The Tohfut-ul~M uj a hideen, pp. 117-llt). 

• The Keralapalama, p. 166. 

• Ihe Tohfut-ut-Mtijahideen, 117. 

4 Whiteway, The Rise of Portuguese Power in India, 
p. 204. 
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Moplabs were killed ; the cocoanut trees od either bank of the 
river were cut down by the Cochin Nayara, and houses, shops 
and mosques were all destroyed. 1 

Then be proceeded to Pantalayini, which be roached at 
sunset on March 1. It wes defended by three bastions on a 
steep hill, held by 20,000 men, while the mouth of the river, 
which formed the harbour, was guarded by 150 ships. Agaiost 
the advice of bis captains Meneses attacked the place early nest 
morning. After a stubborn fight the Moplahs gave way, tho 
bastions were stormed, and the town was sacked. The 
Portuguese carried off 250 pieces of cannon and vast 
quantities of ammunition, besides Bj ices which provided lading 
for forty ships -J . 

Not content with these, Meneses resolved to blockade 
Calicut, and starve the Zamorin into submission. For this 
purpose be told off 4 ships to patrol the coast, and cut off the 
the rice ships from Mangalore and other places. But the 
Zamorin sent a fleet, at the sight of whinh the Portuguese ships 
sailed away to Cochin. Though able to raise the blockade, the 
Moplah ships could not, however, keep their enemies 
confined to their ports, and prevent them from reinforcing 
Lima and supplying him with provisions. 

Towards the end of April Tinayancheri Elayutu and the 
Kurumbiyaliri invested the fort by land with 12,000 Nayara. * 
The artillery was placed under the command of a skilled Sicilian 
engineer, who had been taken captive by the Turks at the siege 
of Rhodes in 1522, and who had since then purchased his free- 
dom by becoming a Mussalman. threw up trenches and 
placed guns in Vannattanparampa, south of the fort, and in the 
streets of C hinakkottu. The Portuguese abandoned all their 
outlying ware-houses, and retired to the protection of their fort. 

1 The Ktrahpala ma, p. 175. 

* Ibid., p. 176. 

3 Tht Keralolpatti, p. 99. 
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The fort wits defended by a small but determined garrison 
of 300 men under Lima. He had water and rice for one year 
hut curry stuffs and oil for only one month. 

On the 13th of June the Zamorin himself came to Calicut 
to direct the fliege in person It became more rigorous. Wood- 
en castles were erected and filled with musketeers; at the same 
time, huge man! lets concealed and protected the miners at work. 
To prevent supplies reaching by sea the Nayars occupied the 
strip of shore in front of the fort. 

Lima sent a messeoger to Cochin imploring help. Al- 
though the moosoon was blowing with all its fury, the messenger 
braved all the risks of a voyage in this season, and reached 
Cochin nu the 10th of July. Meneses made an appeal for 
volunteers. A hundred and forty responded to the call. Tliey 
started in two ships under the command of Josburte, and appear- 
ed off Calicut after 25 days. Though Lima signalled toJoahurte 
that it was not opportune to make a tending, the latter made for 
land with Ihirty-Dve men in a boat, end succeeded in reaching 
it. thanks to the timely sortie from the fort Their arrival did 
not, however, brighten the hopes of the beaieged. Lima tied a 
letter to an arrow and shot it out to the ships, informing those 
on board that no force short of 500 would suffice, and food and 
ammunition should be Bent immediately. 

The Zamorin spared no efforts to capture the fort before 
reinforcements arrived. The Sicilian engineer constructed 
a mine, but a Portuguese prisoner managed to 
convey information to the besieged by means of a song, a 
counter mine was sunk, and the miners were caught and killed. 

One stormy oigbt, at the end of August, boats arrived Irotn 
Cochin and landed ammunition, bread, salted meat and other 
provisions, and in the morning, Lima, out of bravado, scaled 
the rampart, chucked some bundles of fiesta betel leaf to tho 
enemy, and proceeded to show them that he had both bread 
arid meat by eating them in full view of the besiegers. 
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Oa the 15th of October Meoeses himself came with 20 
ships. The shore waa no strongly guarded that he dared not 
come near. For fifteen days be remained undecided. At luat 
he sent Antonio da Silveira with 400 men to cut bis way to 
the fort aud concert measures with Lima Tor the landing 
of his huge relieving force. On the 31at a joint 
attack was made from the sea and fort ; 2,000 of the besiegers 
were killed, including the Sicilian engineer ; the sea-side of the 
fortress was cleared ; and Meneses landed with all pomp and 
ceremony. 

But he had already determined to abandon Calicut- ■ For, 
"it had become abundantly clear to him that the fortress could 
not be held against the Zamorin. On the pretext that the 
Turks were equipping an expedition to the east and they could 
not, therefore, afford to fritter away their strength be ordered 
the garrison to march to the ships. The last man to leave 
the fort set fire to a train of gunpowder, and it was reduced to 
a heap of ruins- 1 

Once more the Portuguese were foiled by the Zamorin. 
Their losses were great "The income from cartas alone .vas 
1.500 cruzados every year. Thai, together with the very pro- 
fitable trade that waa carried on, was loit to the Portuguese .- 

Further, the Moors became bolder and adopted au aggres- 
sive policy. Paltu Marakkar, assisted by the Purakkad Atikal, 
seized and sank every Portuguese ship be happened to come 
across. Their trade was paralysed. Noue ottheir ships would 
venture out in the open sea without proper convoy. 
There was only one remedy, which waa to 
induce the Bea-rovera to fight i pitched battle. 
But the Moors had learm wisdom by experience. They care- 
fully avoided a collision w'uh.th p enemy. Whenever tho nnemy 

1 The KeratapaJjma. pp. 170 — 165. 

Logan, Malabar Manu.l, pp. 323, 

Panikkar, Malabar and the Portuguese pp. 110—111. 

a Panikkar, M -.lobar and tlu Potluquese, p. 111. 
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ships were flighted beacon fires were lighted on hill-tops to 
warn tbo country craft of the approach of the enemy, und 
they at once ran to the shelter of the nearest river-mouth 
into which the Portuguese dared not pursue them- So with 
all his efforts the enterprising Meneaes was able to accomplish 
little more than burn a few paraoa and huU at Chaliyam 1 
before he died in February 1526. 

His successor, Ixipo Vaz da Sampayo, had better luck. 
His first act was to proceed against Kutti Ali. This enterpris- 
ing leader bad taken to the more profitable course of sending 
merchandise to the ports of Persia, Arabia and Egypt io defi- 
ance of the Portuguese ahipa, instead or to commerce-destru- 
tion like Pattu Marakkar and the chiel of Purakkad. The 
new Governor attacked him otBacanore an! destroyed his fleet. 

In March 1528, the Portuguese obtained another victory. 
Lopo Vaz came upon Chinna Kutti Ali and his sixty ships bet- 
ween Mangalore and ML Eli. The Portuguese captain, D'Esa ( 
boarded Chinna Kutti All's ship, and captured him. He was 
released for a ransom of 500 Pantaljcoon*; but before he was 
set free he was compelled to swear on the Koran that he would 
not fight against them. 2 

In Kutti Ali Haji of Dbarmapattanam the Moors found 
another leader. He imitated Pattu Marakkar, and harassed the 
Portuguese whenever they appeared between Pautalayini and 
Mangalore. 

At the same time their blockade of Chetwai ended in disas- 
ter. For a storm drove their ships ashore aud wrecked them* 
The Moplabs ut once seized the wreck* anJ mode sbcrt work 
of the survivors. 

Da Cunha. who succeeded Lopo Van in 1520, changed his 
policy. Realising the futility of war, he made peace 
with tbo Zamoriui and iri : to gain by intrigues what he could 
not obtain by force. 



1 The Kcralatelama, p. 188. 
! Ibid., p. 191. 
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The Rajahs of Bettet, Bcypore and Cbaliyam did not liko 
the Cochin policy of the Zamorin, for they belooged to the same 
caste as the Cochin Rajah. The reverses of the Zamorin in 
1503 even turned the head of Bettet for a moment, and be 
conceived the idea of establishing his independence by follow- 
ing the example of Cnni Goda Varma. In 1604 he invited the 
Portuguese to hia kingdom, and a small Portuguese force actu- 
ally came to Bettem , . But the Bojah was not bold enough 
for an open defiance, and he sent hia new allies back with num- 
erous presenta and a promise of secret support. Ju 1528, 
when a Portuguese ship was wrecked off his coast, be gave 
shelter to the crew, and refused to surrender them to the 
Zamorin. Da Cunha thought to avail himself of the disaffection 
of these Kahalriya vassals of the Zamorin. A fort near Pon- 
uani or Cbaliyam, be cunBidered, would euable him to curb 
his activities. So he sent envoys to Bettet, who gladly allowed 
bim to erect a fort on the north hank of the river opposite 
Poonani. But the sbips which wore bringing the building 
materials from Cochin were destroyed by a storm while they 
were negotiating the river-mouth 3 . 

The attempt to erect a fortress at Tanur huving failed, 
the Portuguese turned to Cbaliyam. Situated on the road to 
Ponnsni and Cochin, a fortress there would euable tbem to 
threaten the Zamorin'a communications. Its Hajah, named 
Unni Kama, listened to the secret overtures made through the 
Hajah of Bettet None of them, however, dared openly defy 
tbeir suzerain, the Zamorin. The Portuguese sent one of their 
ablest men, "one who was master of the greatest subtlety and 
cunniug, and capable of employing the deepest stratagems," * 
to obtaiu bis consent. As bis finances wore running short be 
allowed tbcm to erect a fort at Cbaliyam, provided they paid 

him ball the cuBtouis duties on the traffic that passed through 
tins river. 

1 Ihe lieraLipalama, p. i !. 

* Ihc lohJut-ul-Mujahktccn pp. 121-125. 

■ ibid., p. 12«. 
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The Portuguese were as nana! high-handed in their meth- 
ods. "They constructed," aaya Zeinuddin, 1 " fort ifi cations of 
solidity and strength ; and throwing the ancient Jamie mosque, 
which hail been erected there on tho first introduction of 
Ialamiara in Malabar, they took tho stones which had composed 
this bnildiog as material for their fort, to which Ihey also added 
a church." To the remonstrances of the Muhammadana tho 
Portuguese Governor replied: "The Ray of the Town to 
which they belonged had sold to the Franks both the mosque 
and the ground on which it stood". ."Io addition to this", goes 
on the Shiek," wicked men demolished the toraba of the 
Moslems, and carried off tho etones of which they had been built 
to complete their fortress." 

In 1531 a new Zamorin came to the Stjnam. The 
Muhammadans appealed to him- The Rajah of Chaliyam made 
peace by an unconditional submission. But the Rajah of Bettet 
prevaricated, and, relying upon the support ol the Portuguese, 
he even tried to defy his overlord. - So, io 1538, the Zamorin 
sent an army against him, and compelled him to atone for his 
conduct by surrendering all his lamia in the neighbourhood of 
Ponnani and bis island near Chaliyam. 

In 1534 Sultan Bahadur Phah of Guzerat sent Khoja 
Hussain to the Zamorin to ask for his co-operation against tho 
Portuguese. But he was not willing to draw his sword against 
Ihem just then, as they had not committed any overt aet of 
hostility. 

But it was not long befcre they drew him into a conflict. 
In 1536 they assisted tho Cochin Rajah to recover the Sacred 
Stone, which ho had removed from Cochin to Idappalli i n 
1503. • Thereupon he took the field at tho bead of his forces. 
Bnt the monsoon compelled h im to withdraw. On his retire- 

1 Ibid., p. 132. 

2 This Rajah embraced Christianity and went to Goa. 

{Ibid., p. 134.) 

3 Whiteway, The Rise of Portuguese Power in India 
d. 25*. See also page 17'i supra. 
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ment the Portuguese erected a fort at Cranganore, "the chief 
route and entrance by which the Zamorin went to Repelim". 1 
But when he resumed hia campaign at the end of the monsoon, 
they requested the Rajahs cf Bettet and Cranganore to inter- 
cede with him on their behalf. 

At last a treaty waa signed at Ponnani on January I, 
1540. The Portuguese were to buy all the Calicut pepper at 
the Cochin rate and ginger at 93 Fanarns per bahar, and allow 
the Zamorin to a->nd KJ kaharx of pepper to Portugal on hi* 
own account for every 100 bahtrt bought by them. Further, 
they agreed to sell part of their merchandise at Calicut, so 
that he might have hia customary dues on imports, 
and to provide him with quicksilver, vermilion and coal. The 
treaty bonnd them also to neutrality even if he attacked their 
allies. In return he agreed to accept their passports for the 
Moorish veaaela. 

Thus it is clear that the Zamorin had lost nothing by the 
long war which he hod been waging with the Portuguese. He 
was able to secure not only all the commercial advantages 
which be had obtained by the treaty of 1513 but also their 
neutrality in hia wars against the Cochin Rajah. On the other 
hand, the abandonment of their ally and portege, the 
Cochin Rajah, was a tacit admission on their part of the 
decline of their own power and prestige- 

Thia peace lasted but ten years ; in 1550 war broke 
out. A dispute between the Rajahs of Pimenta and Cochin led 
the Portuguese to ioterfere on behalf of ihe latter. In the very 
first engagement that took place the Rajah of Pimento was slain. 
Thia prince was not only a feudatory of the Zamorin but had 
been actually adopted in hia family 2 . So he declared war on 

1 Correa, Lcnd^s dc India, Vol. V. 

* "The Zamorin made him fourth in the line of succession, 
accordlug to the custom which had existed among too people 
of Malabar". 

{The Tohfut-id-Uujahidsen,?. 147). 
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Cochin, and. accompanied by no teas than eighteen of Mb vassal 
chieftains, among whom were the chiefs of Purakknd. I'diyon- 
perur, Mangat, Kavalappara, Veogaoad, Bettet and Kurumbra- 
nad, he proceeded to Bardela. The war proved specially fatal 
lo the Cochin family. Three Rajahs fell in battle one after 
another ; in 1561 the Chavera of Pimenta killed the Rajah who 
was responsible for the death of their chief 1 ; on January 27, 
1665 his BQccessor and two of his nephews fell fighting ; with- 
in a fortnight the new Rajah also was slain in battle at Pudia- 
kavu » 

Even before hostilities broke out on land, the Portuguese 
and the Moors bad come into conflict on the sea. The former 
did not honour the safe-conducts issued by their own officers 
and seized every Moorish vessel that came their way. With a 
refinement of cruelty, worthy of Mihirakula the Hun, they 
hound the crew with ropee, or tied them up in nets, or cut off 
their hands and legs, and cast their >unfortunate 
victims into the sea to witness their last agonies. When 
formal war broke out they attnekpd and plundered, whenever 
opportunity offered, Pantalayini, Tikkoti, Ponnani and Chetwai. 

Tn 1569 envoys come to the Zamorin from Adil Shah of 
Bijapur and Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagor \ seeking his as- 
sistance in a joint enterprise against the Portuguese in the west 
const. II was agreed that Adil Shah should attack Goa, Nizam 
Shah should march on Chaul and the Zamorin should proceed 

' Towards the end of April 1550. the King of Pimento, 
having undergoue the ceremonies of adoption by the Zamorin 
of Calicut, returned to hie kingdom, and took bis residence at 
Bardela". (De Cooto, The Becadat, Book VIII, Chap, VIII). 

1 Padmaoabha Meoon, Tht History of Kerala, Vol. I, 
p. 37a 

• Day, The Land of the Ptrttmtlu pp. 59-60. 
8 The Tohfui-ut Mujahidccn, pp. 162—163. 
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against Chaliyam. To pursuance of this treaty the Zamorin 
invested Chaliyam. Sheik Zeinuddin thus describes the siege:- 1 

"He sent against this fortress certain of his ministers in 
command over the Muhammadan inhabitants of Funan, who 
were assisted by bodies of the people of the town of Shaleeat, and 
who. daring their advance, pursuaded the people of Pumoor, 
Tanoor, and Pnpoorangarto join them. The Mahomedsna enter- 
ing Shaleeat on the night or the 14th or the 15th day of Sufnr 
(July) in the year 979 (A- D. 1671), a battle took place between 
them and the Franks at the break of the following day, during 
which the Mahomedans burnt the houses belonging to the 
FrankB that were without the fort and their churches nlpo. 
demolishing at the same time their outer works of mad. Of the 
Mahomedaos three only found martyrdom ia this affair, whilst 
a large body of the Franks were slain, who after this, retreated 
to their citadel of stone and took refuge in it; but the Mabomed- 
ans with the Nair troopa of the Zamorin surrounded it (whilst 
the faithful from all the countries around hastened to 
engage in this holy warfare), and throwing np trenches 
around it. blockaded it with the greatest vigilance, so that no 
provision could reach the besieged excepting by chance. In 
carrying on this siege the Zamorin expended a vast sum of 
money ; about two months after its coram enoemr-nt he himself 
came from Funan to conduct it ; and with such extreme vigour 
anil activity did be pursue hie measures, intercepting all sup- 
plies, that the stock of provisions of the Franks became entirely 
exhausted, and they were compelled to devour doga and to 
fetd on animals of a similar vile and impure nature. In con- 
sequence of this scarcity there came out of the fort every day 
largo bodier of their servants and proselyte*, both male and 
female, who were not molested by the besiegers, but had a 
safe passage granted to them. Now, although the Franks sent 
supplies to their countrymen shut up in Shaleeat from Cochin 
and Canoanore, yet these never reached them, their con voys 

1 Ibid., pp. 167—169. ' 
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having been attacked and destroyed. During the blockade the 
besieged sent messengers to tbi» Zamorin offering to capitulate 
and deliver up to him certain large pieces of cannon, which 
were in the fort, and also to indemnify him for the expenses of 
the war, besides some other concessions. But he refused to eon- 
sent to these terms, although his ministers were satis- 
fied with them. Shortly after, when the Pranks perceived 
their condition desperate from the failure of their provisions, 
they sent messengers to the Zamorin offering to deliver up the 
fort with its arsenal and all its cannon, provided that a eafe 
passage was afforded them and protection for their personal 
property guaranteed-, nnd ho consenting to these terms, the 
garrison marched out at midnight on the 10th of Jumadie- 
Alakhur, safe ogress being afforded them; they were shortly 
afterwards sent away (greatly dispirited) with the Ray of 
Tanoor, who hail leagued with and abetted them, being in< eel 
Becretly favourable to their cause, although ostensibly support- 
ing the Zamorin; and this chief* having provided them with all 
necessarirs, conducted them to the Tanoor country, where 
galliots, sent from Cochin, conveyed them to that city, where 
they arrived in safety, but much disheartened and casl down. 
Now all that befell them was in retribution of their evil deeds. 
Shortly after, the Zamorin, having taken possession of the 
ordnance and stores contained in thiB fort, demolished it entire- 
ly, leaving not one stone upon another." 1 

1 The following verse in Malayalam commemorates this 
event : — 

bfi^Jo x3fOiU "2. mi ii_ . |S 7..'.r: v-\'V'^io.:i 

'•On Tiruvatira or tbo sixth aatcrism, which happened 
to be the filth lunar day, in the month of Vrisohika (November 
-December) in the year 747 M. E. (1U71 A. D.) King 
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'•With their expulsion," observes Mr. Paaikkar ' it may 
be said that the Portuguese effort to control Malabar came to 
an end. Seventy years of conflict bad come to nothing, and 
the victory in thia prolonged conllict lay decisively with the 
Ruler or Calicut" 

Manavikrama defeated the Rakahasa army, occupied the 
Chaliyam fort, and thus conferred piwperily on alL" 

1 Paaikkar. Malabar and the Portuguise, pp. 134 — 135. 
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THE DOWNFALL OP THE PORTUGUESE 

The Portuguese did not immediately abandon the struggle. 
They raided Cbaliyam in 1572 and Parappanangadj in 1573- 
In 1577 they seized 50 Moorish vessels bringing rice from 
Maugalore to Calicut. So, wbeo the envoy of Adil Sbab, the 
Sultan of B:japur, came in 1578 to ofTer bis felicitations to the 
new Zamorin (1578-1588), the ruler of Caliout renewed the 
old alliance for a war against them. 

The Portuguese were frightened, and their ambassadors 
waited upon him at Cranganore, whither he had gone to cele- 
brate the Bharaoi festival. Thoy promised to put a stop to 
their maritime warfare if be would give bis consent for erecting 
a fort at Ponnani. But he was not willing to comply with 
their request, though he had no objection to their having a fort 
at Calicut The bitter experience of 1525 induced them, bow- 
ever, to reject this offer, and the negotiations fell through 

To show that they were not absolutely impotent on land 
the rortuguese pursuaded the Cochin Hajah to make an attack 
un the Zamorio's stronghold at Crauganore. But the attempt 
failed, and soou afterwards differences arose between them and 
the Cochin Uajab. So, in 1584, ouce more they approached the 
Zomorin. This time they were more lucky, lie allowed them 
to have a factory, instead of a fort, at Ponnani, obtaining in re- 
turn the right of uavigatioo for the Moors to the porta of 
Uu/.erat, Persia and Arabia*. 

lu 1688 a new Zaraorin came to the mu.W. He ruled 
till 16»7 He was more friendly towards them than bis pre- 
decessor, lie allowed them to setlls at Calicut. Id 1591 he 
himself laid ttw foundation of their church, for which he freely 

1 The Tohfut-ul-Uujahidttn, pp. 172-17G. 
■ lbid.,$. 180. 
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Granted them not only the site but also the holding materials. 
Jt is Raid that he even gave them land for maintaining a perpet- 
ual lamp in honour of the Virgin. 

The Frenchman, Pyrard do Ijflval, who visited Calicut a 
few years later, testifies, not without some jealousy, to the great 
influence and the valuable privileges enjoyed by the Rtmon 
Catholic Fathers. ''There reside", says. ho, "two Jesuit Fatheis. 
the one an Italian, the other a Portuguese, who are well receiv- 
ed of the king, sod get from him a pension of a hundred crowns 
a year. They have built near the seashore a very large ami 
handsome church, on ground presented by the king; and they 
have the king's leave and license to convert the people to 
Christianity so long as they use no constraint ...These Jesuit 
Fathers have the ear of the king, who likes them much; and 
they take great care to do nothing displeasing to him. They 
go often to the palace of the king to treat of affairs." 1 

The Portuguese did not lose anything by the accession of 
anew Zamorin (1597—1599). He joined them in a war 
against Kunhali Marakkar of Kotuk kal -. ft may appear 
1 The Voyage of Pyrard de Laval, Vol. 1, p. 406. 
■ The original seat of the Marakkar family was Ponoaui. 
In course of time they spread to Tanur and other ports of lo- 
west coast. When Almeida attacked Ponnani they left it 
and established themselves near Agalapula. Their courage and 
loyalty were recognised and admired by the Zamorin, and he 
conferred upon the head of the family the title of Marakkar 
and the special right to wear a silk turtan. After the expulsion 
of the Portuguese from Chaliyam Pattu Marakkar obtained 
leave from the Zamorin to build a small fort at Putuppattanam 
at the mouth of the Koltapula. On bis death his brother's eon 
Kunhali, succeeded him. Ue was v<.ry ambitious. Conscious 
of his power on the sea he conceived the idea ol carving a 
a little principality of hiB own, where he would be free from 
molestation, lie enlarged the fort and strengthened its defences. 
"At the mouth of the river", says Pyrard do Laval, "he erected, 
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strange that the king of Calicut should turn agaioat Kuohali, 
the life and aoul of the sea-fight agaioat the Portuguese, and 
combine for his destruction with the very people who thirsted 
for his blood. This volte-face was not due to mere caprice. 
The rapprochement between the Zamorio and the Portuguese 
had been slowly loosening the bonds of Hindu-Muslim unity m 

by leave of the king, a large fortress in the fashion of ours, 
consisting of stroog walls, built with lime and saud, and having 
a supply of fresh water within. Beyond this he constructed 
two very large forts to guard the mouth of the river so that all 
bis ships came in to eafc moorings under the fortress, and 
abode there out of all danger and trouble. The fortress pro. 
tected the town, which was also fortified, as well on the sea as 
on the laodaide ; it was almost surrounded by the sea and the 
river". "Uu the laudside", says Uauvere, ''tie made a deep 
ditch with double treucb, two aud a liall yards wide, and at 
intervals erected towers armed with cannon Uiat llanked the 
work. Between two creeks he built a strong wall for the pro- 
tection of the town at either end. whilst along tbe seoabore be 
erected a palisade, couut-ctiug two bastions, in which were 
heavy cannon that commanded the entrance to the harbour- 
The entrance waa further obstructed by means of masts 
strougly chained together"- 

Laval was shown round the fortress and tha house iu 
which Kuuhall had resided. '1 saw "says he, "on tbe walls 
of tbe halls all tbe adventures aud victories of Cognialy iKuubali) 
us well by land as by sea, very well painted and coloured, with 
all the galliots, galleya and other vessels that ho had taken or 
sunk, very skilfully represented. His fame aud terror were 
spread abroad from the Cape of Good Hope to China ; aud 1 
wbb assured that he had at a single blow cut a galley oar in 
two, aud likewise bad cut down a man with a sword by his side, 
bewiug man and sword with a siugle cut." 

{The V'uyayc of Pijrard <U Laval, Vol. I, pp. 351-352., 
Uauvers, The History of the Portuguese, Vol. II, pp.94-V5). 
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his kingdom. The treaties which be had concluded with the 
foreigners had shaken the foundations of their commercial 
monopoly. The implicit confidence and the whole— hearted 
loyalty of the former days had been gradually impaired by 
jealousy, fear and uncertainty Further, the behaviour of the 
Moplab hero also tended to precipitate a crisis. Success turned 
hia head. He was indiscreet enough to style himself King of 
the Moors and Lord of the the Indian Seas, and to waylay 
Bhips bound for Calicut and levy blackmail. He had even the 
audacity to cut off the tail of one of the elephants belong- 
ing to the Zamorin. And when asked to explain bis conduct, 
he added insult to injury by ill-treating the Nayar whom the 
king had sent 1 . So, through the Roman Catholic Fathers, 
the Zamorin concluded a treaty with the Portuguese against him. 

But Ihe allies failed in their first attempt, which was 
made in 1598. Before they could launch another attack the 
Zamorin himself died. His successor (1599 — 160-1), however, 
agreed to bring 15 elephants and 5,000 men-at-arms to the 
field, and to provide 1.000 labours, 30 boats, 20 axes and ' 
1,000 baskets, while the Portuguese were to make the attack 
by sea with as many Bhips as were required. The booty was 
to be shared equally between the two contracting parties. Toe 
Marakkar s life was to be spared, but he was to be kept in 
honourable custody by the Portuguese. The town and the 
fortress were to be occupied by the Zamorin. The Rajahs 
of Bettem and Cbaliynm were to remain at Cochin as sureties 
for the Zaraoriu, while the Portuguese were to send three 
officers and two Fathers to Calicut as hostages for their good 
faith. 

At the beginning of 1600 the Zamorin came to Kottakkal 
with 60,000 Nayars, many times the number agreed to in the 
treaty. The progress of the siege was, however, interrupted 
by the Mamakam, for which the Zamorin weut to Tirunavayi, 
leaving the Kurumbronad Rajah in charge of the operations 



1 The Voyage of Pyrard de Laval, Vol. I, p. 35*. 
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After the king's return the siege was pressed with vigour 
both by lind and sen. At last. Kunhali sued for peace. The 
Zamorin promised to Bpare the lives of hia followers. To 
Kunhali be granted life but not liberty, a3 his hands had already 
been tied by the Portuguese. On the appointed day, the 
garrison rallied out, the Zamorin occupied tbo fort, and 
Kunhali was handed over to tbe Portuguese. 1 

The alliance between the Zamorin and the Portuguese was 
aa usual Bhort-lived. The Portuguese violated the treaty by 
hanging Kunhali like a common felon. Tbe Zamorin regretted 
that ho hoc surrendered him, 1 and, holding himself responsible 
for hia fate, he resolved to avenge his death. The Cochin Rayih 
also tried hia beat to bring abont a rupture. While the 
Zamorin had been engaged in reducing Kunhali, he attacked 
Koratty Kairaal, who was a feudatory of the Zamoirn. So, 
aa soon as tbe Kottakkal compaign was over, the Calicut Nayars 
marched to the south. The Cochinitea were defeated and 
driven back, but, unfortunately, the Zamorin was wounded in 
the leg. Ab the Portuguese were supposed to be all in all at 
Cochin the Zamorin thought that they should have restrained 
their protege. So preparations were set on foot for their ex- 
pulsion from Crangauore. 

1 "All the Kairs were drawn up on one side and the Portu- 
guese on the other. Cognialy then came forth and proceeded 
to salute tbe king and ask his pardou. The king called upon 
.him to deliver his sword, and taking it, struck him two or 
three light strokes on the shoulder aa if in jest, and then 
addressed him in these words: "Cognialy, yon have given me 
much trouble and grief " ; at the same time turned to Seigneur 
Andre, saying "Take Cognialy, he is yours." {Ibid., p. 365) 

a "The King of Calicut had great regret for having deli- 
vered up so valiant a man, for Cognialy and bis brother were 
esteemed the bravest captains in all the East Indies." {Ibid,, p. 
356). 
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The year 1604 witnessed ibe accession of a new Zamorin 
(1604 — 1G17) at CaJicut and the appearance of a new European 
nition in the Indian walere. Tbeee were ibe Dutch. The 
Zamoriu concluded an agreement with them. By the treaty 
concluded on November 11, 1604, between "the Zamorin, Em- 
peror of Malabar, and Admiral S. Van der Hagen, with a view to 
toe expulsion of the Portuguese from the territories of His 
Highness and the rest of India'*, the Dutch were permitted to 
open a factory at Ponaani and Calicut in return for their help 
to reduce Crangaaore. But they did not act up to their pro- 
mise, and the Crangaaore project had to be postponed, la 160S 
another Dutch Ueet of 13 ships came before Calicut. Its com- 
mandant, Veerhoeveo, presented to the Zamorin two guns he 
had taken from a Portuguese ship and some valuable articles 
sent by his master, Maurice of Nassau. The old alliance was 
renewed, but the nt-w did uot prove more lruitful than the 
old. For, the Dutch were not at this lime intent upon estab- 
lishing any settlements on the Malabar coast. 

In 10M the Cochin ha jab quarrelled with the Portuguese, 
and the Zamoriu took advantage ol it to lay siege to Cranga- 
uore. The Portuguese strove to gain time by opeoiug negoti- 
ations; but the Zamuriu saw through their designs auil refused i < 
recall his Nayura. In 1615 the beoisging army was ro-inlurceu, 
and in the following year a Dutch squaUrou ol 3 ship* appear- 
ed off the mouth ol the river. It seemed that, at last, the lurt 
must Jail. But reliul was brought by Norooua. wuereupon the 
Dutch sailed away. 

But the Zamorin did not withdraw from before Cranga- 
nore. In March ao Knglish lltet appeared off the place. 
Captain Keeling, who commanded it, concluded a treaty with 
him- But the English Were not yet ready lor euterprises on 
the mainland. And so the treaty cam? to nothing. 

Shortly afterwards the Zamoriu died. The new Zamorin 
(1617 — 115Z7) did not ahaudou the siege ol Crauganore. On the 
other hand, he prosecuted it with greater vigour. So, in 16*3, 
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the Portuguese sent envoys to him to conclude a treaty. They 
landed at Calicut on December 22. 1623, and had an audience 
with the Zamorin. "He wan a young mau," save P Delia Valle 1 , 
"of thirty, or five and thirty, years of age to my thinking; of a 
large bulk of body, sufficiently fair for an Indian and of a hand- 
some presence. He is called by the proper oame o( Vikira. His 
beard was somewhat loug and worn equally ronnd about his face; 
he was naked, having only a piece of fine changeable cotton 
cloth, blue and white, hanging fmrn the girdle to the middle of 
the leg. He bad diverse bracelets on his arms, pendants in his 
ears, and other ornaments with many jewels and rubies of 
value." 

The Zamorin sent a return embassy. But these negoti- 
ations did not materialise in a treaty, and war continued for 
another forty years without any remarkable success on either 
side. 

In the meanwhile, four Zamorios came to the Stanam one 
after the other. 3 The fourth (1648—1655) ia known to history 
as Tiruvonum Tirunal Matiavikrama Saktan Tampuran. He 
celebrated a Mamakam in 1649, and performed aTulibharam 
iu 1650 and a Hiramjuarbham in 1652 3 . He died at Trichur 
on \ugust28, 1655 He was succeeded by Manaveda, the author 
of Kriihnanatakam, popularly known as Krishnattam. His 
reign witnessed important evenis in Cochin, which ultimately 
led to the downfall of the Portuguese- 

At their mitigation, the Mutta Tavali prince, who was the 
rightful claimant, was driven out of the country. The dis- 
possessed prince sought the help of Manakkulattu Nampati. 
But the prince was defeated and hiB ally Blain 4 . So he appeal- 

1 77w Travels of P. Delia Valie, Vol. 11, p. 367. 
J In 1627, 1630, 1637 and 1648. [The Calicut Gran- 
thavari) 

a The Mamakam KilippaUu, p. 34. 
4 According to the patappattu or the War-Song, the 
Manakkulattu Nampati was slain at Trichur (p. 5), the Cochin 
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ed to Manaveda for help- This alarmed the Cochin Rajah, aud 
he adopted five princes from Bettem aud some princes from 
Ayirur. The Zamorin prepared for war, but he did not live In 
conduct the campaign. He died at Trichur inKumhbam, 1658. 

Hib successor, the Asvati Tirunal Zamorin (1658 — 1662) 
advanced agaiosL Cochin, supported by the Rajahs of Idappalli 
aud Aloogad. At the same time, the Rajaha ot Vatakkankur 
and Tekkankur joined him from the south. The Cochin Rajab. 
who was now the eldest of the adoptees from Bettem, was sup- 
ported by Cbempakasseri, Parur, Valluvanad, Alvancberi, and 
the Portuguese. But this graud confederacy was broken up, the 
Rajah was driven out of the field, two of bis brothers were kill- 
ed, 1 and finally he himself was abut up at Cochin with Ragha- 
van Kovil, who was tho consort of the queen-mother. 



Rjjali and Raghavao Kovil were in occupation of this place 
till they were driven out of it and their palace destroyed by 
the Zamorin in 1663 (p, 8). 

But from the Calicut Grauthavari it ft clear that at no 
time between 1655 and 1658 was Trichur out of the 
possession of the Zamorin. For the records show that the 
following ceremonies were performed at Trichur by the Zamo- 
r'm during this critical period in Cochin history: — 



1655 



August 29 
September 10 

September 11 



} 



1656 
1657 

165c 



August 

February — March 



February 15-27 
1 Tho Vatappattu, p. 12. 



The Tiruvanlali of Saktan 
Tampurao- 

The Antjittuv-ilcha of his 

successor, Manaveda of 

Krishnanatakam fame. 

Attaachamayam. 

Left for Vakavur for Tai- 

Death of Manaveda aud bis 
Tiruvantali. 
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Oo February 30, 1681, the Dutch Commaodear, Van der 
Meyden, came to the Malabar const. At Alikkol'ab he hail no 
interview with Ihe Era! pad. U was agreed that the Zamnrin 
was to conduct the attach by land ami the Dutch by eea the 
expense* of the war were to be shared half and half, the Christ- 
tisas who might be captured wore to bo handed over to the 
Dutch, and the Crangauora fort was to be made over to the 
Zamorin. 

According to arrangement Van der Meyden came to Narak- 
kal oo February 15, and dispersed a Nayar detachment sent to 
stop bis advance. Npxt day he appeared before Palliport. 
The Portuguese made no attempt to reairt ; tbey fled by the 
backwater, ami tbe assailants occupied the fort fl . A few days 
afterwards the Dutch left for Batavia, whereupon the Portu- 
guese came back and re-occupied Palliport 8 . 

On the first day of 1662 Van Goens arrived from Batavia. 
Recovering Palliport, bo proceeded to Craoganoro. On January 
3 he wis joined by the Calicut Naysrs, and the siege of Craoga- 
noro began. Ttn Nayars served in tbe trenches with a fairly 



1 araOL-paiBCbaaj-^ ATneiaTYxurA 

A aJ e A 09 ej'Tixjajsrno Jkseil&io". (Ibid, p, 16) 

3 The dale of the capture of Palliport is thua given in The 
PataPpaltui — 

ni'n.' v -a ■j- ■-■■■-■■^jflioOfnaaaQJo 
i L . -f isa ") » :o v li'j Q ~>- n m' ; 
n i). 1 - !!.» - n- a - I M i a .-::-.). ... 
•3 TO xTlbl^J .us^l^oo ai03X%« 

ro-rra*Wm><& Baiuaawfelcns. (Ibid., p. 17.) 
3 mpjxjoibl -u asl 3-^0 22 a»w£l 

OAMOgjfo ajaro^ auw<siw«i>niTKO©. (Ibid., p. 18.) 
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good grace in the heat of Ihe tropical son. 1 After a fortnight 
the besieged surrendered. 1 The Dutch demolished the fort 
with the exception of the bastion, commanding the river, where 
they stationed a garrison. ■ 

A new treaty waa signed confirming the agreement with 
Van der Meyden. Tor Dutch were to have the monopoly of 
the pepper trade of Calicut. In return they agreed lo cede 
Cranganore and Vaipin after the capture of the Portuguese fort 
at Cochin, and compel the Rajah to return to his allegiance to 
the Zamoriu. 

The allies then moved towards Cochin. The Zamorin crossed 
the backwater lo llankunnapula. * On the appinted day the 
combined forces marched upon the palace. Against the divine 
warning given through the oracle the Cochin Itajah risked an 
engagement. He waa cut down with two of juniors. 1 

* Galletti, The Dutch in Malabar, p. 1 1. 

{The Patappttu.v.'M) 

* Nieuhoff, Churchill's Collection of Voyoges and Travels 
VoL II, p. 254. 

(The Patappattu, p 24) 

M ASAOeOtstajSAACo «KXJ§1 

qjInc* aSkxm* ttf * Sf m ti *g< fl^ p 28.) 
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Ragbavan Kovil escaped to Eroakulam l , whither Goda Varma, 
l ho laat of the Bettet adopteea, bad withdrawn before the battle. 
The Mutta Tavali prince then paid hra reapects tothequeen- 
motber, who rejoiced that at laat he bad come into hia own. * J 

The allies formally installed him on the throne, and then 
proceeded to besiege the Portuguese fort. It was not easy to 
atarve it into surrender ; for the Parakkad Atikal and the 
Rajah of Chempakasscri kept the besieged sapplied with pro- 
visions. The death of the Zamorin also impeded the progress 
of the siege. With the onset of the monsoon the siege had to 
be temporarily suspended. In October it was resumed. And 
at laat, despairing of success, the garrison capitulated on Janu- 
ary 7, 16Q3, 3 and the Portuguese power in Malabar came to 
an end. 

a«aaJl feao&ajii onsets:) a aOg^. (Ibid., p. 34.) 

anolAfiro^pcalAajecocijo etajogjl 

an^m^oAslej aolMrmoAlejo. (Ibid., p. 32). 

In the light of this evidence the story of the imprisonment 
of the queea-raother, related by NieuhoiT (Churchill's Collection 
p. 274), has to be rejected. The date of ibis event is thus 
described: — 

■232<aoejoOA3ej taliT8TO3Pinjr* 

osolrroacBcb qs-x-jgiaatf o oturre. 

aliol^yaUja" cu^aMTia 

<&<B>alc>do3CQd* oaiaglrDiaaza^cvo 
aisxlnja*la>e sonata «ajrttj<6. {Ibid., p. 34.) 
* OAOejzeog^ool ng-jc«ro§:KS»B« 

ooj^a>3co1ofc3o.Tno«3^arm<igja. {Ibid , p. 46) 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE STRUGGLE WITH THE DUTCH 

The alliance tx>tween thoZaraorii and the Dutch had no 
chance oF crystallising into an abiding friendship. They were 
not bound by aoy common objects or ideals except their enmity 
lo the Portuguese. The aim of the Dutch waa not the des- 
truction of the Portuguese nation as such, but the acquisition 
of their trade monopolies, To them fighting was a hard neces- 
sity, the last resort when all other means of accomplishing their 
objects had been tried and had Tailed. They fought with the 
Portuguese only because the latter were not prepared to 
surrender their commercial privileges without a struggle. Th?y 
accepted dominion only when the interests of commerce made it 
imperative or unavoidable- Ah a commercial nation their policy 
was maximum gain with minimum outlay. Aoy thing that Baved 
them in money or energy waa eagerly grasped at Tbey found 
that their predecessors had built up a evstem of politico- com- 
mercial alliances. Friendship with the Zumorin involved the 
dissolution of this network incl the formation of new treaties 
nod combinations. It waa uphill work, for which thny bad 
very little inclination. On the other hand, it required little 
labour to step into the plao? of the Portuguese and hold tbe 
stringB of the net which they had so Bkilfully woven In fact, 
they were invited to do it. Now that the Portuguese bad dis- 
Bpr*ared, their former allies besought the new-comera to as- 
sume the role of those whom they had Bupplanted a* potrouB 
and protectors. 

But the Zsmorin had sought their co-operation that he 
might once more recover hia hold on Cochin. Hence his sti- 
pulation for the cession of Vaipio aod the reduction of the 
Cochin Rajah to the positioo of a Calicut vassal in the u only 
of 1662. The virtual protectorate which the Dutch assumed 
over Cochin, however made a lasting friendship with them im- 
possible aod a cootlict with thaoi inevitable. 
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Before long the difficulties of the impossible position into 
which the Dutch and the Zamorin were drifting becamo mani- 
fest. When the former had established themselves in Cochin 
the latter asked them to fulfil their treaty obligations. The 
new king of Calicut, the Puratam Tirunat <1662— 1666), de- 
manded the surrender of Cranganore and Vaipin, and said 
that they should not enter into bu alliance with the Cochin 
Rajah except as bis vassal. But the Dutch complied with nei- 
ther. If Cranganore waa surrendered Cochin would be expos- 
ed to his attacks ; if Vaipin was ceded Cochin itself would be 
destroyed : and if the authority of Calicut over Cochin was 
acknowledged they would be cutting away the ground from 
under their own feet 

There were also other reasons leading to an estrangement 
In accordance with the treaty of 1B58 the Zamorin bad occu- 
pied certain lands belonging to Cochin in lieu of the expenses of 
the war against the Portuguese and the Bettem faction. But 
the Cochin Rajah not only refused to pay a single reis, but at 
the secret instigation of the Dutch claimed the restoration of 
the places which the Zamorin was keeping as security. 

In these circumstances the Zamorin thought it wise to wel- 
come the English, who were the commercial rivals of the Dutch, 
to his kingdom. He allowed Ibem to establish a factory at 
Calicut in lflfl4. The Dntch authorities at Amsterdam were 
alarmed and wrote to their servants in India to spare no pains 
to secure their expulsion from Calicut 

And these latter, in fact, were not alow to provoke hostili- 
ties. They carried off four or five guns from Trivanchikkulam, 
which was then held by the Eralpad l . Thereupon he attack- 
ed Cranganore. The Dutch at once summoned their allies, the 



0d.3ai-j3^Ti3f o stolen snail <6« a° taroldb 
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chiefs of Cochin, Tekkaukor, Vatakkaakur, Parur, Chernpa- 
kosseri, and Mangat Tho Zamorin (1666-1668), who felt like 
the man in the story who had given milk to the serpent *, sent 
Mangat Acchao, Tinayancheri Elayuto, Calicut Talacchenuavar, 
Cheruli Acchao and Ernad Meuon, The Calicut forces were 
at first successful. The Moplahs, iu particular, fought 
very bravely, and tho Dutch were constrained to beg for a 
truce 3 . It did not, however, last long. The war was renewed, 
the Zaraorin (16Bri-lB71j being assisted by a Portuguese sol- 
dier named Pacheco *. After a year of desultory fighting the 
Calicut Nayars withdrew, and the Dutch destroyed the Round 
Fort aad erected a bastion about a league north of Tiruvanchik- 
kulam in 1669. 8 



atooiWjWm fo3ejBKB4*nj-ms)ej3 

&W3g i nd> us^oak^. (The Patappatta, p. 52) 
a_ifijalaiauaojrB35m ajsnpiso oojcgSJo 
a-tomjlrniajsab e&3?fnaaaj3ei3c>a-}|. (Ibid , p. 64.) 
*3a_[lse3flB« ajorrsxarrao njDflwlflb 

aobooaWMjjc* «ojaso*o3slt?<,aaa. (Ibid., p. 56.) 
ojamajt/actnQTOotB nJooawTic%o nsl-a 
ojsraul*aasa2 •"W§^a3"0fi«O)3.T9 

ttfltflruv* oyvn afl oaro asl «b1 o a> . (Ibid., p- 67.) 
oi«oao3§tas o§1oj^3§1^jso4 
QjO«Ofli3slsnrai a^aan^il.TSTOoaaejD 

cngjajorrvo *crrSlo»m)«ld»aja«l^» 
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In tbe following year, 1870, the Zamorin, though sickly, 
waa porsuaded by tbe Eralpad to go to Crangaoore to encour- 
age tbe Nayara. Oo March 27, tbe Dutch surprised the Za- 
morio's camp. By an inexplicable oversight the Eralpad had 
allowed tbe bulb of the Nayars to go to Cberpu for the Asvati 
festival. Tbe Dutch broke into the temple, smashed the idol, 
killed tbe priest and set fire to the house where the Zamorin 
bad taken up his residence. Tbe Nayars, however, came quick- 
ly lo Ihe rescue. The assailants were driven out, 3ft of them 
being killed and 60 wounded. In tbe coofusion of tbe night 
the Nayars forgot to remove the Cheramao Sword, and it was 
burnt to cinders. The Zamorin retired to Pappinivattam, but 
the Eralpad attacked the Portuguese bastion and captured it. 

In 1673 Van Rheedo came to Cochin as its Commandcur. 
He re-occupied the bastion, and followed it up by demanding 
the cession of Chetwai. It commanded one of the two routes 
to Cochin, and it was situated in the roost fertile part of Mala- 
bar. In 1678 he himself came to Ponnani, and induced the 
Zamorin, tbe Utrattati Tiruttal (1671-1684), to part wiih it 1 



frcoe ©a oiolaojsimjliJQ a oral ma 
*ood ojylaajon&J oa3SK>n)s<wga 

oAool^cjDsvts oJtoocaJ)ey« aK>sa»«. (Ibid., o. 69.) 

1 Tbe Calicut Granthavari describes the presents brought 
by him as follows : — 

S58_ow» ojf» w>3«ia>4 21_3oo»- auscmofril an 
sid» <jT)*»o3ajlob a*3nflej<a,4ra)(armcRctg swwa^pctftdS aA3§:oJW) 
idImo A^ecuA uTlin^fl&AO^ ooiiysf o»la» **o«&e\ 

1. atfaioi On_Dctb AcroApQ 4. svaaoibo qjatt) anil 

aj^ orrnlrra «s» 12. rm *3o 11. 

2. al^Qo spa <>-J§ ctdIctu 5. oaj*xpArru&£j9 

9So 14. mrttiUm as© 15. 

v. J. .jiiio amflma 12. 6. oj^a^tas 0 ea-nVre lo. 
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Io 1684 the famouB Bharani Tirunal, the hero of- the 
Mamak,tm Kilippattu, becaraa the heaa of the Nediyiruppu 
Svarupam. He was assisted by an aatute Kookani Brahraio 
named Bahu or Bavan Pattar. His ngenU worked everywhere, 
io Travaocore, Cochin and Chirakkal. It is aaid that even 
Borne of the higher officials of Cochia were his spies. 
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7. ftnjg-jl a.TUAftfl ajATT) 

qj^ atoItb na« 14. 

8. i « i.; a ; «l<Dfl^l A TV) A 

93 otttIto 14. 

9. 3j<*rm nwTlfifttf* ofla«»1^> 

aToV-na sa» 14. 

10. oojjots aj<o l s>a>n& 

11= ottjIto ia° 13. 

11. «KUasy§aiajl gal 

a-rrilTts na<>. 14. 

12. (AglnjOj) : ; £\ OTnlfTO 

*a° 10). 
.!■■•. ni nj^ atmVro $a» 13. 

14. si aj^ro it:. «Tolm» 

20. 

15. si, si 14. 

16. A-rolooai* a-nil-To oj3« 10. 

17. MBWiOaOioaf aToVo 

10. 

18. si. si. 10. 

19. oJI>a3a<rUQo oJ| OTOl(T» 

na«> 14- 

20. si si 10$ 

21. si si 10. 

22. si si 8}. 

23. "viy^ a-ml-ro ia° 14. 

24. Buosrail 14m -jjorjleeu 

a-mlma *ao 14. 



i.5. si "»-44l5 eiwlro hq 0 14. 

26. si si 14. 

27. ojo^iso eToVro 

.;m, 33. 

28. ea.iJ6i^|3Sa nwalVro 

*a° 132. 
29- -»j\<s>3oini'o« -»js, arrolra 

%a« 8. 

30. oj§ aTolto na« -H. 

81. oa-^Gi rnTowilflb oj»vjso 

ontikni *a* 12. 

32. sterna da3rr>ia.&35n} 

aJfej<M 1. 

33. ftl <s«i» 1. 

34. ^ii'T r,:' i j 1 ' o 
•juoo ->. arrnl-na 430 5 

36. si -1 iitio -i.b 1. 
3(i. <vjT03Aorolo^r) £aa1<fc 

3iflOTO SlvJOClb AITL'A P M-) 

ojaSla> ga?,gffi>° 1, 
87. uTnoaicrailooio uai . i> 

ajlonasno-iablg^ 4. 

38. si OTjorft «Al;«ia.3snj 

eubnfia bu) 1 - g j 22. 

39. 1 :■ - ^-J 1. 

40. aaoUjQl* aiiaj 1. 
41- AOJoo^m ijot^ X. 
4'^. v oAt&ttyi 86. 

43. aei«da ojroaJi^l arrri1;ro 

*a« 4. 

44. ^roasoogg oj©aDai 1. 

T/itf Calicut Granthavtri). 
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Circumstance^ played into tha Inn *a of the Ziraorin. 
The Dutch had managed to alienito everyone at Cochin. The 
people bated them for their iosolence, the nobles for tlnir cx- 
» elusion from power, and the Rajah for the restraints imposed 
oo bim> Their enemiea rallied round Goda Vanna, the laat 
survivor or the adoptees of 1658, who was leading a precarious 
life, wandering from one partisan to another. Parur and Mangat, 
Mauakkularn and Ayinikuttu, Kavalappara and Karapuram i 
joined in a league against them- In this extremity the Dutch 
caused their protege to adopt a Cbaliyur prince as hia succes- 
sor in 1689. 'The I^enguera' at once rose in arms. They invited 
the third prince of Bottet to assume the leadership. In 1691 
he came to Mangat, accompanied by the sixth prince of Ayi- 
nikkuttu. 

The Dutch were paralysed with fear. They had nD ally 
to turn to Aa a last resource they -opened negotiations with 
the Zamorin. Tbey sent the Rajah of Cranganore and Yeloa 
, Patteri to Ponnani to conclude a treaty 1 . 

TbeZimorin weut to Cranganore after the Tai-puyam, 
accompanied by Kakkat. The Cochin Commandeur was grant- 
ed an audience A truce for 12 years was concluded, the 
Dutch ceding Cbetwai, and agreeing to pay the expenses of the 
war. 

The Calicut forces were commanded by Erishnan, the 
Ta lace hen nore of Chowghat. They crosed into Alaogad and 
Parur, and drove the enemy back to Cochin. The Tulacchen- 
nore and Purappolli Nayakan then proceeded to Kayamkularo, 
settled the differences between its Kojah and the Dutch, and set 
limits to the oggrcesion of bis enemies. 0 

In I6U1 the Zamorin celebrated the Mama/cam at Tiruna- 
vayi Alterwardsbe put dowu the Ayinikuttu princes aud 
I occupied Cberalayara. This was lollowed by a Mriiyumjjya- 

1 The Jdamakam Kilippattu, pp. 36, :»r— 1 1. 
* Ibid., pp. 45-46. 



japam 1 . The year 1695 witnessed the celebration of another 
Uamakam festival, a distorted account of which waa given by 
Hamilton to his European contemporaries. 

In the meanwhile, the diplomacy of Bavan Pattar was 
producing its inevitable effect. The allies of the Cochio Rajah 
began to desert him one by one. Even the Commissary General 
of Batavia, the head of the Dutch Government in the East 
Indies, fell under his influence. In 1696 he come to Ponnani to 
pay bis respectB to the Zamorin without even touching at 
Cochin. 

The Cochio Rajah, who felt himself slighted, tried bis best 
to bring about a rupture betweon the Dutch and the Zamorin 
He appealed to Amsterdam, but the Dutch remained deaf. He 
pc- fit bis soldiers to raid the Zamorin's territories, so that a 
general war might involve them in hostilities with Calicut. The 
Zamorin replied by building a series of stockades at Pa[ipioi- 
vattam, Kattur, Maprauam, Kotaparamba, Urakaro, Trittani, 
and six other places. Rama Varma, who came to the throne 
at Cochin in 1698, «vas more crafty tban bis predecessor* He 
did not like to receive his crown from the Dutch. And he also 
wanted to embroil them with the Zamorin. So he swore he 
would not celebrato his Ariyittuvdlcha except at Pookaita, 
tbe original seat of the dynasty, which was then in the posses- 
sion of tbe Zamorin. But tbe Dutch were too clever and 
refused to be caegbt in the trap. 

Tbe Zamorin entertained no illusions about the Dutch. 
He was fully aware tbat they had sought his friendship from 
Bhcer necessity, not from any change of heart, and they would 
turn against him the moment circumstance seemed favourable 
to them. So bo strove to enlarge tbe circle of his alliances 
Kayamkulam was already lie d to him by gpJden - bains of 
Rnititudo. Bavan Pattar went to Purakkad. Parur, Tekkaokur 



1 Ibid., pp. 107,113-126. 
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and Vatakkankur to enlist their aid against Cochin. A new 
treaty was concluded with the English in 1699. Negotiations 
for a closer alliance with the Betnbanad princes by an adoption 
into his family — which became necessary by the failure of 
heirs — were also set on foot. 

The Dutch were not blind to the far-reaching aims of the 
Zamorio's diplomacy. They Baw with increasing fear the 
cordon closing fast round them. Yet they did not despair. 
They invited the Zamorin and bis new allies to a conference in 
January 1701 to settle their diffarences with Cochin '. 

But the king of Calicut knew that it was only a ruse to 
gain time. He attacked Cochin, and in 1702 be was joined by 
Purakkad and Psrnr. * The Dutch now agreed to assist Cochin, 
beeaut* the truce was about to expire. So the* Zamorin 
pushed on with his preparations for the adoption. 3 Unfortu- 
nately, he died in 1705 before they were completed. 

His successor (1705-1711) gave up his predecessor's Tek- 
kankur project, leaving the Bembanad Rajahs free to join the 
Dutch, and provided for the continuance of his dynasty by 
adopting his heirs and heiresses from Nileawaram in 1706 * 
Nevertheless he continued theCochio war. Success inclined 
now to one aide, now to the other ; but the balance of advan- 
tage lay with the Zamorin. In 1707 be penetrated into Kodas- 
seri and Muriyanod, which made the Dutch abandon their pas- 
sive attitude as spectators and declare that these chiefs were un- 
der their protection. The Zamorin expressed bis readiness to 
give them satisfaction, and sent his ministers to Cochin to meet 

l The Press List of Ancient Dutch Records, No. 60. 

VWA 9 "The Zamorin proposes to adopt two princes and 
two princesses of Tekkankur to the prejudice of Cochin." 
Letter dated June 22, 1704. (Ibid., Nos. 63 and 64). 

* According to the genealogical table, now kept at the 
Putiya and Patinhare Kovilakams and made accessible to me 
after the Qrst chapter had gone to the proas, two Tampurattis 
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the Commaodeur. An acrpement was arrived at. bat it was 
broken in February 1708 a . The Dutch were not, however, 
eager Tor war. They refcrted lo diplomacy, and at last, in 1710, 
succeeded in getting Cbetwai from the Zamorin. 

In 3711 a new Zamorin carae to the Sianam. He sent 
Tamme Panikkar, who owoed extensive lands ia the vicinity ol 
Chetwai. to see that the Dutch did not convert K into a base to 
attack hiro from. But they were too wise to let the grate 
grow under their feet. Near Chetwai were florae lands which 
were claimed by the Zamorin as well as the Cochin Rajah. The 
latter made over hia rights to them, aad forthwith they began 
to constrict a fort for the better security of Cbetwai- The 
Zamorin protested againtjt this highhanded conduct; but Uu» 
Dutch were not in a mood to pay any heed to hia protests. So 
he sent a force to pull down the half-finished fortifications. 

Hamilton gives a vivid account of the expulsion 
of the Dutch from Chetwai. " Th« Zamorin says 
be,* " entered into t he war with the Datcb East 
India Compan7 in anno 1714, and tbe Chief of the 
Fnglisb Factory, who was a privy counsellor to the Zamorin, 
hid a great hand in promoting it. The quarrel besan about 
a small fort that the Dutch were building at Chetwai. The 
ground whereon it stood was a desert morass by Uie river's 
side, and was claimed both by the king of Cochin and the 
Zamorin. Tbe king of Cochin made over hia claim to the 

ami one Tauipurau wure adopted into the Putiyu Kovilak-im 
nod two Tampurans into the Kilaake Kovilakam in 170R In tbs 
following year, i. e., 1707, the younger sister of the Putiya 
Kovilakam Tampuruttia referred to above, aged six years, and 
the niece of the Kilokke Kovilakam Tampurans also referred 
to above, aged five years, Were adopted into the Patiohare and 
Kilakke Kovilakams respectively. 

1 The Press hut of Anient DuUh Records, So. 70. 

•Hamilton, A Veic Account of the East Indiea, Vol. I, 

pp. 315—317. 



Dutch, who made email account who had the bent title but 
carried on their work with diligence. The Zamorin, with and 
by the advice of hia council, pat some of hie soldiers to bo 
entered into the Dutch service under the guise of daily 
labourers to carry atones, mortar, etc., for building the fort, and 
to take their opportunity to lie in aaibuacadu in a morass over" 
grown with reeds near the fort. Two Dutch lieutenants, who 
had the overseciug of the work, were one evening diverting 
themselves with a game at tables in a guard-room about half a 
mile from the fort- They had let some of their Dutch soldiers 
go straggling abroad, and the scntioels were careless under the 
security of friendship, which ga\e the workmen an opportunity 
to kill the sentinels, and make their signal for the ambuscade, 
who. in a few minutes, took the half-built fort. The lieutenanta 
came presently after, with what forces they had. to retake it, 
but, one being shot dead in advancing, the other thought it, 
impracticable to attack greater forces within, than be bad 
without, and so embarked, with h s men, on l»oacd small boats 
lor Cochin, about ten leagues from Chetwai. 

"I fortuned to be at Cochin when he ami hia men arrived, 
awl by a court-martial he waB sentenced to be shot to death, 
which scufc-uce I saw executed. The Zamorins people next 
day created a Hag-stuff; and hoisted the English Hag, which the 
English Chief had sent by the ambuscade, and immediately 
utter set abuul demolishing the walls, that were built, of the 
iort, and curried off same great guns belonging to the Dutch." 

"When the tidings of thta disaster -reached Cochin," writes 
Visacber, "it caused a universal panic among the Dutch, and 
gave rise to b spirit of insolsuce among the natives, who thought 
that we were ruined." 1 The Commandcur, Borent Kettel 
hastened at once to Chetwai with three companies, three pieces 
of artillery and two mortars. He was, however, waylaid by 
Man-gat Aceban, who inflicted such a loss upon him that he was 

1 Visscher, Letters from Malabar, Letter IV. 
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not able to recover the place. He was compelled to entrench 
himself with his troops in a pagqer. But day by day his position 
became more and more difficult With the Nayare regularly recei- 
ving supplies and reinforcements, and with his communications 
threatened by Mangat Accban, he had no other alternative than 
to retire- But before that he made a heroic attempt to dislodge 
the enemy from the fort. "On the Jet of Pebuary the Command- 
ant resolved," says Visseber, "to assault the place and scab the 
walla; bnt oh folly! when the troops reached the walls, they 
found that they had neglected to bring scaling ladders, and were 
consequently forced to retire foiled, with the loss of v£0 men." 

The Zamorin resolved to follow up this success by an 
attack on Cranganore. With that object be fortified Pappiui- 
vattam. And to prevent the enemy from obtaining any supplies 
here he forbade the inhabitants to cultivate the land. 

Towards the end of 1715 three captains came from Bata- 
via. In January 1716 they attacked PappinivaUam, but their 
attempt ended in disaster. Encouraged by tins success, the 
Rajah of Parur proceeded agaiust Cranganore, whereupon Kettel 
abandoned his pagqer, and went with bis men to the assistance 
of the Cranganore garrison. 

The Bataviao Government made grand efforts to restore 
their fallen fortunes in Malabar. Thinking that the success of 
the Zamorin woa due to the treachery of their Indian allies, 
they declined the offers of AH Rajah and the Kolattiri 1 . Bnt they 
ordered ever > one of their available men and ships to the Mala- 
bar coaBt. Nearly 3,000 men were sent to Malabar, and the 
entire coast from Chetwai to Calicut was blockaded 3 . 

All the while, the Zamorin also was not marking time. 
He obtained large sums of money from the English s , and 
through their assistance despatched additional men, munition 

1 The Press Lint of Ancient Dutch Records, No 87. 
■ Ibid , 87. 

3 The TeUicherry Consultations, Vol. HI, pp. 72-76. 
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aod provisions to his commanders at Chetwai. He assembled a 
huge army at Cbowghat, which struck terror in the minds of 
the Cochin Rajah and his ally, Chankaraa Koto Ka>mal *. 

Towards the end of l7Jti William Jacobz arrived from 
Batavia. With a splendid army, composed of Europeans, 
Javanese, Balioese, and others, assisted by the Cochin Nayara, 
he attacked Pappinivattam. Led by Taume Panikkar the 
Nayars defended themselves with great courage and intlicted a 
great slaughter upon the enemy. But the Dutch artillery 
proved stronger, and the Panikkar had to evacuate the fort 

Thereupon the Dutch advanced into the interior, and 
occupied Mapraoa, Towtampuri, Avatorti and Urakam, where a 
skirmish took place with the Zaroocin s Nayara 3 . Decisive 
success seemed to be still far away, and the Dutch, unwilling 
for financial reasons to continue the war, made peace with the 
Zamonn on February 22, 1718. 

The Zamoriu was to pay 85,000 Fauams as war-indem- 
nity, cede Chetwai and Pappinivattam, and allow the 
Dutch all freedom to trade in bis dominions. lie was 
also to dismiss iamme Panikkar, "'the chief firebrand of 
the treason of Cbetwai" ;i , from the court, and all his lands in 
Chetwai were to be given to the Company. Id return, the 
Dutch withdrew all their claims on Puonattur. 

Id appearance the Zamorin seems to have been vanquished. 
But his enemies "were soon to and that neither the strength of 
the Zamorin nor his power for offence had in any way been 
lessened"*. 

1 The Press list of Anctent Dutch Records, No. 95. 

3 The importance of this battle is exaggerated by Viascher. 
See Visschor 'a Letters from Malabar, Ijetter IV, and Galletti's 
The Dutch in Malabar, p. 21. 

3 GaJleUi, The Dutch in Malabar (Moon's Memorandum^ 
p. 131. 

* Panikkar, Malabar and the Dutch, p. 14. 
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Chetwai was so vital to his communications in the south 
that be could not easily reconcile himself lo its loos. So as 
soon as friendly relatione were restored he opened negotiations 
for getting it bock. He sent an envoy to Commandour Christ- 
opher Van Vosso.with a request for the retrocession of Chet- 
wai & Bnt the Dutch would not surrender what they had 
obtained after so moch loss and bloodshed On the other hand, 
considering a renewal of war inevitable, they atrove to consoli- 
date their position by reducing every prince in alliance with 
them to the position of a dependent vassal. Wed aware of 
the value of the policy of divide et impera, they even fomented 
discords in every royal family that dSSBB under their influence 
so that they might perpetuate their authority over them. 

Chetwai was not the enly cause of difference between them 
and the Zamorin. They did not like the presence of the 
English at Calicut. As early as 1667 the authorities at Ams- 
terdam had written to Balavia to employ every means and 
effort to have the English expelled from the Zamorio's do- 
minions To prevent the export oi popper by the English 
they patrolled the coast from Chetwai to Ponnaoi. 3 The 
Zamorin therefore organised a new confederacy, fa 1728 he 
sent Padmanabha Pattor to Kayamkulam, Vatakkankur ( 
Tekkankur and Parur to induce them to joio him against the 
Dutch and the Cochin Rajah. And in the following year their 
representative came to Ponnani to concert measures for the 
furtherance of their common design. * 

But operations could not be immediately »el on fool For 
the Zamorin died Bhorlly u lerwards, and the country was 
ravaged by small pox for two years, * which did not, however, 
|.- re vent the new Zamorin U72U-174!) from celebrating the 

1 The Calicut G'anth.ivari. 

? Panikkar, Mulab&r and Uie Dutch, p. 11. 

* The TeUichcrttj Cumulations, Vol. II, p. 29. 

* The i ress Liu of Ancient Dutch Records, No. 156. 

* fhc TcUicherry Consultation , Vol. IV, pp. 37 and .36 
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Mamakam of 1731. Thti Dutch look advantage uf the Zaojo- 
rin's pre-occupatiou to occupy loauiikkal and fortify it in. 1735 1 . 
At the sume lime Ibey strove to be friends with him. oven 
encouraging him to quarrel with Cochiu, withuut pushing mut- 
ters tc the verge of hostilities. a Bat the Cochin Rajah was 
bent upon provoking a war, so that be might drag them into it. 
So, in 1740. be invaded the lands of the Chitlur Namputiri. 3 
But the Zamorin was not then in a position to declare war. For, 
the indisposition of the mind, which had been growing upon him, 
came to a bead, and he died on April 7, 1741 *. 

The new Zamorin (1741-1746) waa the eldest of the 
adoptees from Nileswaram. "The new kins'*, writes Golle- 
oesse, 5 "is a prince between 80 and 3."> years old, adopted from 
the house of Nileswaram, but a little too gentle to oppose tbe 
humours of his second priocei wbo boasts that be intends to live 
and die a mortal enemy of the Honourable Company." In 1742 
a dispute arose between the Cochin Rajah and the Zamorin 
about the management of tbe Triprayar temple. The Eralpad 
invaded tbe Cochin territory and laid waste the land ot Maoga- 
lam. The Dutch succeeded in bringing about a suspension of 
hostilities, and tbey "seriously warned tbe Cochin Rajah to 
avoid carefully every occasion of new disturbances, rather to 
bear and digest a small injustice than bring greater upon him- 
self." After the Mamskam, in 1743, the Zamorin proceeded to 
Cbunangad to repel an invasion by 'be Vollatri n . Iu 1745 
broke out e f< >rraidable rebellion of the Moplaha at Tirurangadi T . 

On February 12, I74B, the Eralpad, described by Golle- 
nesse aa the mortal enemy of his nation, became the Zamorin. 



1 The Press List of Ancient Dutch Ittcords, No*. 175 and 
•234. * i6id,No. 211. J J bid., No. 283. 1 Ibid., No. 306 
and The TeUieherry Consultations, Vol XII, pp. 83 and 115. 
3 Galletti. The Dutch in Malabo, pp. 60-U7. B The Tetli- 
cherry Consultations, Vol. XIV, p. llti. 7 Ibid., Vol. XVI, p. 8. 
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For two years after hia accessbn he was engaged in sup- 
pressing the Moplab robelHon, which bad broken out in bis 
predecessor's reign T . In 1750 he sent an army to assist the 
Kolattiri against the Valunnavar of North Malabar *. The ^ 
Dotch, in the meanwhile, used the opportunity thus afforded 
to strengthen their outposts and intrigue with his enemies. 
So, in 1162, he attacked lnamakkal :1 , obtaining an ample sup- 
ply of powder and shot from the Danes *. But opf rations were 
delayed by the defection of M&ogat Acchan. He was, however, 
soou brought back to his duty, and in the course of 1753 and 
1754 the Zamorin occupied almost all the lands ceded to the 
Dutch by the trtily of 1718. This alarmed them, and they 
fortified Pulikkara to secure th<- commnnicition bftweon Chrt- 
wai and the sea. In 1755 the Zvnorin crossed over to Payao- 
cheri at the bead of 3,000 Naya« and occupied it. This made 
Alaogad join the Zaraorin 3 . 

In the meanwhile, Marlanda Varma waa busy consolidating ,4 
hiB position, and extending his empire with the Li«-.Htn«v.of 
Rama Ayyan. The Hajihs of Kayaukulam, Tekkaukur ami 
Vatakkankur tied to Calicut. J n 1753 the Cochin liajah was 
defeated by the Travaocoreans at Purakkad, and Cochin itself 
was threatened. As the Dutch had been bound baud and foot by 
the treaty of Mavelikkara (1748), they could not help him. So, 
in this hour of danger, he turned to the Zamorin. Ho sent the 
Jew, Erakiel Rabbi, to Calicut to negotiate aa allhice with his 
age-long foe ?, The Zamoriu agriv.*d to help him, provided the 



1 The »ra% List of Ancient Dutch lieconh, Nos 12 1 , 1*22. 

* The Tcllicheiiy Consultations, VnL XX, p. 7. 

8 The Press List of Ancient Dutch Ttecofde No. 533. 

* Ijogan, Treaties, Engagements, KtC 1 0»- 105. ^ 
3 2'fcc Press Lint of Ancient Dutch Hrcotds, No. bH. 

u The Tellicherry Consultations. Vol. XX, p. 160, aud 
Gallelti, The Dutch in Mai n ar (Moons), p. 128. 
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eipeuses of the war were paid and the 18fr villages were ceded 
as security for payment. 

Tbe king of Calicut mode also an attempt to enlist the 
Dutch under his banner. Re promised to restore the lands he 
had occupied and even give 2,000 candies of pepper every year 
if tbey would join the confederacy. 1 But they were afraid of 
Marlanda Varma, end forthwith informed him of the overtures 
made by the Zamorin. 

Tbue forewarned, the Travaneoreaaa were reidy to defend 
Arukutty, which commanded the only passage leading to 
Travancore from Cochin. When the Zamorins army arrived 
there, they found tbe onemy prepared to opfcoso their landing. 
Led by Kama Ayyan, the Travancoreana successfully resisted 
every attempt made by the Caliout Nayars, and Dually com- 
pelled them to retire. J Before another attempt could be made 
the Cochin Rajah had gone over to the enemy. 

The proximity of the Calicut forces roused in the minds 
of the Cochin princes the memories of ancient days, and they 
began to grow auspicious. Further, Paliyat Komu Menon. 
who had been led a captive to Travancore after the Purakkad 
disaster, utilised his enforced stay at Trivandrum to appease 
the Travancore ministers. At last, ho succeeded in inducing the 
Travancore Rajah to conclude a treaty of friendship against 
tho Zamorin on January 22, I"57. 

In the meanwhile, the Zamorin had occupied Pappini- 
vattam, and compelled the Dutch to leave Matilakam. 
Afterwards be fortified Pulikkara • to cut ofT Chetwai 
from tbe sea, and overran the country of tbe Velosuad 
Nampiyara. On April 9, he captured Inamakkal, and 



1 Nagamayya, The Travancore Manual, Vol. I, p. 378. 
« Saugunny Menon, The History of Travancore, p. 162. 
■ The Press hist of Ancient Dutch Records, No. 574. 
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removed the guns left behind by the Dutch to PnJikkara. 
Then with 8,000 soldiere he invaded ChetwaL To prevent the 
Hutch receiving succour by sea he occupied the island opposite to 
H. And throwing 3.000 men into Parur he threatened Cranga- 
tjore. Failing iu tin attempt to relieve Chotwai, Ibe Dutch finally 
abandoned it. On October 22 the Zamorin captured Mullurkura 
and pushed on to Cranganore" 1 . The Coraroandeur himself 
came from Cochin to conduct its defence, while the Cochin helr- 
sppareot came to Tirnvanchikkulum ft«r the assistance of his 
allies. 

While to all appearance the siege was going on, mesaen- 
pers were bf cretly passing to and fro between the Dutch aod 
the Zamorio. At last, a treaty was concluded on March 6, 
3758, by which tbe Zamorin agreed to give up Mulilakam, 
Puttanohira, Chetwai, and Pappmivattam, and pay Ra 65,000 
as a war iodr mnity. 

Tt may seem strange that the Zamorin, who was through- 
out the victor, Bhould conclude a peace as though he were the 
vanquished. The explanation a to be Bought in the danger 
from the Travaneoreaos. Hp bad no fear of the Dutch; be 
knew what their strength was and where their weakness lay. 
The immediate crisis tided over and the advance of tbe Travan- 
eoreans stopped, he thought be con Id at his own convenience 
recover Chetwoi. 

But he was not destined to conduct the war against 
the Travaneoreans. For he died exactly two months after the 
conclusion of tbe treaty with the Dutch, on May 7. His successor 
(17fi8-176tl) however, was noteoable. MangatAcchan withdrew 
from the court, 11 and two of his commandants, of Aliparampo and 
Mapraoam, openly rebelled. * To these circumstances it was 
not difficult Tor his enemies to penetrate into bis territories. A 
combined force of Travaucoreans and Cochinitee invaded his 



T Ibid.. No. 811. a Ibid., No. B55. 3 The Calio*t 
Granthavari, 
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dominions in 1762, and compelled him to abandon Alangod, 
Parur and Trichnr. But the Travancoreooa were not in a posi- 
tion to advance further. For the Nabob ol the Caruatic had 
invaded their country from the aontb In So negotiations were 
opened. The Zamorin hitnaeir weut U Padmanabbapuram. 
accompanied by the Valia Tampurao of the Patiobure 
Rovilakam, and concluded a treaty in 1703, agreeing to pay 
| B 16.000 for war expenses and refer all hia disputes with 
Cochio to the friendly mediation o! Travancore * 



r The Preu List of Ancient Dutch Records, Noa. 699 and 
"16. * The Calicut GruHthavJri. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE MYSOREAN INVASIONS 

The downfall of the Zamorin was brought about not by hia 
European enemiee. the Portuguese and the Dutch, nor by hia 
Kerala foes, Travaucore aud Cochin, but by the Myeorcans, At 
the invitation of the Palghat Rujah they invaded his dominions 
in 1732 1 . They appeared again in 1735 a . In lib" they raid- 
ed his frontier outpoeta 3 , and in 1745 he fought three battles 
with them *. In 1756 they invaded hia territories for the 
firth time. 

Unable to withstand the continued hostility of the Zamo- 
rin, the Rajah of Palghat finally placed himself under the pro- 
tection of the king of Mysore, agreciug to pay an aonual trib- 
ute of 12,000 Fanama. The king of Mysore ordered Daidar 
Ali, who was then the FaujJar of Dindigul, to go to the assis- 
tance of Ii'ib Palghat vaasaL Haidar sent his brother-in-law, 
Mukhdam Sahib, with 2,000 cavalry, 5,000 infantry and 5 
gunB. The Zamorin had then hia bands full with the war with 
Cochin and the Dutch. He therefore chose to buy off the in- 
vader rather than fight him, by promising to refrain from molest- 
ing Palghat aud pay 12 lakhs of Rupees for the expenses of 
the expedition. Unfortunately, the war in the south was pro- 
tracted ; it was not concluded till 1763. Consequently the 
Zamorin was not able to pay anything to Uiidar. 

AH thin while, Haidar alao was busy preparing for his coup 
d'etat. As soon as he became the master of Mysore he sent 
envoys to the Zamoriu to demand tho sum duo by the treaty of 
1756. They came at a very unlucky momout. 



1 The Tttlicherry Conlultatiom, Vol V, p. 13. * Ibid., Vol, 
Vll, p. bl. 1 Ibid., Vol, X, p. 52. * Ibid., Vol. XVJ, p. 12, 
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The treasury was empty, especially after the disastrous 
war with Travancore. The Zamorin asked for time; but the 
ambassadors were peremptory. Aud as he was not in a position 
► to pay even a part of the sum demanded, they returned to their 
country in anger and disappointment. Haider thereupon 
resolved to iuvadc Calicut, and at the head of 12,000 picked 
troops started for Malabar in 3766. 

His task was made easy by the help he received from his 
co-religionist*. The hostility between Hindu nod Muslim was 
as poleut a factor in the decline of Kerila and of the Zamorin 
as the rivalry between Sampnta and Ksbatriya. 1 Ever sioce 
the treaty of 1613 with Albuquerque the Zamorin and the 
Muhimaduns w^re falling apart. As days passed the latter be- 
came suspicious, insolent and hostile. The letters of the English 
factor at Calicut contain numerous references to the disturban- 
ces caused by them. 4 In 1714 the Zamorin bad to ad' pt 
special measures against them. 8 In 1745 they broke out into 
open revolt -it Tirurangadi , which was not suppressed till the 
following year. In 1750 they once more rebelled at Tirui- 
angadi, entrenching themselves in the mosque and holding it 
against the Zomorin. * 

T This waa one of the causes of the hostility of Cochin. 
One of the reasons which induced the Bettet Rajah, who bad 
been the right-hand man of the Zamorin, to consent to the 
adoption of his princes into the Cochin family in 1658 was the 
Cochin Rajah waa, like him, a Ksbatriya while the Zamorin was 
a Samanta. Toe disaffection of Ayirur and Cranganore may also 
be traced to the same pride of birth- The Patappaltu, p. 7. 

* The Tcllichcry ''unsultaiwns, Vol. IX, p. 26, 
Vol.XlIL, p. 110, Vol. XVII— B,p 51, Vol- XVill.p. 
24, aud Vol. XIX, pp. 117, 162, 

3 Ibid., Vol. XVI, pp- W, '24, 51, 64, 169, and Vol. 

XVII— A, p. 181. 

* The Pros List of Ancient Dutch Record*, No. 492. 
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Hatdar advanced by way of Chirubkal. The Zamoriu pro- 
oedeed to the Kotta river at the head of a iaigo force lo oppose 
him at the Periokolsin ferry. Though hia army had l>een re- 
inforced on the way l>y the Kadattanad Nayars T t the Nabub 
was too atrong for him. After a fierce engagement he forced 
the passage of the river, and compelled hia enemiea to fall bock- 
He was not, however, in a position to make an immediate 
descent on the Zamoriu a capital, for hia cavalry had been con 
aiderably thinned, and hia infantry needed real. So he sent Ali 
Kajah by aea to Calicut. The Eralpad, who was in charge of 
the fort, refused to surrender it, whereupon AH Rajah invested 
it with the help of the local Moptnbs. 

The Zamoriu tried to make peace with TIaidar hy a person- 
al appeil. He offered all his tren-ure and property, but the 
Nabob demanded the astounding sum of a crore of gold mohura *• 
The Zamorin. therefore, retired to Calicut, closely pursued by 
his enemy. Here and there the Nayars made heroic but ioef. 
fectoal attempts to stop the advance of the sweeping avalanche. 
On April 20 Baidar arrived at Calicut, and established his camp 
at Palaynra. 

With his arrival lb? aiege became more rigorous. Aa pro- 
visions ran short the Zamoriu aent the Eralpad and the Tam- 
puratlia to Ponnani. Aa bis position became mors and more 
desparate he gr*>w more and more stubborn in bis refusal 
to surrender. At last, he resolved to put an end to his life, and 
with it the fort which no enemy had entered as a conqueror 
since the first Zamoriu laid its foundation. On the *27th of 
April, corresponding to the 14th of Alttam, U41 M. E, on 
Chitra or the fourteenth lunar asterism. be set fire to the 
powder magazine with h» own hand, and was blown up along 
with the fortress, from which his ancestors had marched out to 
conquer and annex *1 

1 Galletti, The Dutch m Malabar (Moeoa), p. 15& 

3 Logan, ThcMuUb,r Manual, 411. 

8 Miebaud, The History of Myiore, pp. 23—24. 
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The Eralpad, who had retired with tho Ta-npurattia to 
Ponnani and thence to Purur, dow became the Zamorio. From 
hia distaut refuge he ordered the Nayars, who knew every nook 
ami corner of the country, to harass Haidar at every step and 
carry on u guerilla war against him. Ere long Haidar er- 
cognised tint, though he had become master of Calicut, he was 
not yet master of Malabar, and many a battle and skirmish 
would have to be fought before bis authority could be establish- 
ed. But the monsoon broke out, and bis soldiers, not accustom - 
rtl to the rains, could not stay in Malabar. So. leaving a 
movable column of 3,000 men under Mad anna and inciting the 
Moplahs to fresh endeavours against the HinduB, be proceeded 
to Coimbatore. 

This was the signal for a. general revolt, and his garrisons 
at Poonaui and Calicut were surrounded. Rajab AH. the 
Faujdur of Madukkarai, came to Malabar to quell the outbreak. 
But be was caught iu a trap at tbe confluence of the Tula and 
Ponnani rivers, whence be could neither advance on account of 
the swollen streams nor retreat ou accouat of the enemy. So 
Haidar himself came to his rescue. Burniug and pillaging, 
leaving a trail of ruins, he came like Tamerlane. The Najars 
fell back on Putiyangadi. But bis troops stormed it, inflicting 
terrible slaughter on the defcudura. 

Haidar now resolved to stamp out all resistance by a policy 
of severe repression. He degraded the Nayars, ordering them 
to saluto the Cberumafi or the agrestic slaves, who formed the 
lowest caste, and completely disarmed them, commanding all 
persons to kill such Nayars as were found bearing arms. But 
the valorous Nayars could not be so easily pnt down. So Haidar 
proclaimed another edict< re establishing in all their rights and 
privileges such Nayars as should embrace Islam. This also 
proving I utile, be established bi» headquarters at Manjeri, and 
from there, as a centre, his Boldwrs spread out like a net, scour- 
ing every wood ami bill, and capturing men, women and child- 
ren. Large numbers were killed, largo numbers were sold as 
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slaves, and not an inconsiflerable part of the captives were 
transported to Mysore. Still the Nayars remained unsubdued. 

Meanwhile, political circumstances demanded the imperat- 
ive return of Haidar to Mysore- The Mahrattaa and the 
Nizam had invaded it from the north, and the Nabob hastened to 
the defence of his dominions, leaving a large force in the count- 
ry to hold the block-houses he had constructed. 

His departure was again followed by a general rising, and 
his garrisons, scattered throughout the country, were surround- 
ed everywhere. But the genius of a Brahmio saved them all. 
Madanna opened negotiations with the Nayar chiefs, "hinting 
that his master had found his conquest of Malabar an acquisi- 
tion more cbargeablo than advantageous; that if the chiefs 
should consjnt to reimburse the heavy charges which he had 
incurred, he would be ready to restore their possessions-" 1 
Ignorant of the difficulties of Haidar and the utter helpless- 
ness of his garrieons here, they eagerly accepted the offered 
terms, and the Mysoreana, "whose escape would otherwise have 
beeu impracticable uot only retreated in safety, but loaded with 
treasure— the willing contribution of the chiefs of Malabar — 
Ihe purchase of a dream of independence."* 

The Zamorin thus returned to Calicut, agreeing to pay ao 
annual tribute. For nearly six years, from 1768 to 1774, no- 
thing was heard of Haidar. The Zamorin thought that he had 
seen the last of him, and instead of making arrangements for 
paying the tribute or defending his kingdom, he allowed him- 
self to be diverted by insignificant affairs. Re entered into a 
quarrel with th<j Cochin Kajah about the appointment of a priest 
in the Triprayar temple, and plunged into the dispute with 
such zeal and vehemence as "though his head and the existence 
of hia kingdom depended on it." 3 

1 The Malabar Gatcittcr, H7. 

9 Logan, Mulabir Manual, Vol. I, p. 120. 

3 (lallelti, The Dutch in Malabar (Moens), p. 133. 
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Unfortunately for the Zamorin, Haidar was able to come to 
an understanding with bis enemies. Thus freed from them, be 
sent a force under Srinivosa Kao through Wynad to occupy 
Calicut. It was only thin that the Zamorin opened hia eyes to 
the danger that threatened to overwhelms him. Aa the French 
were then in high favour with ibe Nabob, he appealed to tbem 
for help, "submitting himself, hia country aud subjects to the 
king of France" *. A treaty was concluded on January 12, 
1774, and Monsieur Duprat, Governor of Mahe, oame to Cali- . 
cut He asked Srimvasa Rao to stop bis advance, oa hia master, 
the king of France, had taken the Zamorin under bis protec- 
tion. But the Brahmin general knew his duty. He came 
steadily on and when he arrived at the town on January 19, 
Monsieur Duprat quietly returned to Mahe. 

Deserted by tos French, the Zamorin also left Calicut The 
Dutch would not allow him to take shelter in their territory 
"So he retired with bis family to the south in a native vessel to 
the kingdom of Travancoie" 

But the princes remaiued in the country. Under Ravi 
Vaima of the Patinhare Kovilakam they offered a stubborn re- 
sistance. Tbougb the Moplahs bad declared against the Hiniui, 
Haidar found it difficult to assert his authority even after four 
years' continuous fighliug. His soldiers were safe only oehiod 
their stockades, and the conquest of Calicut, iostead of augment* 
ing bis resources, served only to drain tbem. So, in 1779, he 
sent the Rajah of Cbirakkal to discuas the terma of a lasting 
peace. As a personal i nducement to Ravi Varma be allowed 
him "to make a small proportioual collection from the country 
for bid own support" 3 . U was agreed that the Zamorin was 
to be re-instated in return for a fixed tribute, Ravi Varraa met 
the Nabob's representatives to diacuBa and decide upon the de- 
tails. But the conference broke down all on a sudden. Some 



1 Ibid, p 155.° Ibid., p. 156. 

3 The Joint Commissioners' Report, p. 28. 
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movemeiitB of the Nntob's soldiers aroused Ravi Varma's sus- 
picions, and he returned at ooce to Neduoganad r . 

Shortly afterwards war broke out between Haidar and the 
English. Ravi Vnrma joined tho latter, and helped them to 
occupy Calicut ia 1782- Then the combined army, consisting 
of the English forces and Ravi Varma'a Nayara, defeated 
Haidar's general at Tirurangadi, and pursued him as far as 
Pplghat. Thereupon Haidar sent his son, Tippu, to restore his 
authority in Malabar. The Nabob's death on December 12,1782. 
however, obliged Tippu to return to Mysore, and Ravi Varma 
and the English were once more free to carry on their opera- 
tions. 

In November 1783 Colonel Fullarton advanced to Palghat. 
Be invited the Zamorin to join him. He promised to establish 
him at Palghat after its capture, and restore him to Calicut 
if he moved in that direction on no other condition than that of 
supplying the army with graia and other necessaries wheD 
engaged in the vicinity of Palghat Accordingly, the Eralpad 
joined him with bis followers. They were of the greatest ser- 
vice to Fullarton; they provided him with not only supplies but 
much useful information about the fort and ha defences besides 
conciliating the people. On the ith the fort was surrounded, 
and on the J 3th tho garrison capitulated. Fullarton then pro- 
ceeded to Coimbatore, and the Zamorin occupied the forL 

But the Madras Government mismanaged the war. and 
Tippu re-occupied Malabar. The Myaoreans resorted to a 
stratagem to make the Zamorin evacuate the fort "Tippu's 
soldiera daily exposed the heads of many Brahmins in sight of 
the forL And the Zamorin, rather than witness such enormi- 
ties, chose to abandon Palghat" *; 

By tho treaty of Mangalore, concluded in 1784, the Eng- 
lish gave up their claims on Malabar, and the Tiger, of Mysore 
once more became its undisp uted master. So Ravi Varma 

1 Galletti. I he Dutch in Malabar (Moena), pp. 162-1(53. 

* Fullarton, quoted in tho Malahjr Manual, p. 445. 
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resumed his activities, anil all the country eoulh of Calient 
became a prey to hia Nayars, 

In 1785 the oppression of Tippu's revenue offiicora led to 
the rebellion of the Goorkal, a Moplah chief of Manjeri. Un- 
able to suppress him with the soldiers at his command, Arahed 
Beg Khan, sought Ravi Varma's help. "By messages and 
promises he prevailed on Ravi Varma to join him", and their 
united forces were able to put down the rebels. Partly as a 
reward for this, partly as an incentive to keep the peace. 
Tippu settled upon him a pension and a jaghir in 1786- 

At last, Tippu saw the wisdom of conciliating the Zamorin. 
sud the relations between the two were so far improved that 
the Fralpad, Ki?hen Rajah, made bold to visit Malabar in the 
following year. In January, 1788, the Zamorin sent his Kariah- 

frar, or minister. Swaminaihn Pattar. with Arshed Beg Khan 
to Seringaptam to negotiate the terms of his restoration l - la 
April Tippu himeelf came to Calicut. But hia stay was cut 
short by the monpoon. und he retired to Coimbatoro, requesting 

the Zamorin to send an envoy to complete the negotiations 
already set on foot. 

The Zamorin sent Kifihen Rajah to meet the Snltan. The 
latter would restore Malalex only on one condition : the Zamo- 
rin must assist him in the conqueet of Travancore. To escape 

from the Tiger's grip Kishen Rajah outwardly acquiesced in the 
proposal. And elated with the success of his diplomacy the 

Sultan actually gave Kishen Rajah an order on his treasury at 
Calicut for an advance of money. But as soon as Kishen Rajah 
found himself Bafe in Malabar he denounced the treaty and re- 
pudiated the agreement, 

Tippu a anger knew no bounds. He resolved to wipe ont 
the princes, Nayars aud Namputiria, who were capable of such 
treachery, by their conversion to Islam. In July ho sent the 
converted, Rajah of Parappanad and 'Tichera Tiroopar' Ube 
Tirumulpad of Nilambur) to Malabar to use their influence 
over the Nayars for this purpose. 

1 The Joint Commissioners' Report, pp. 35 — 3b 1 . 
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The Hindus at once rallied round the prioeea of thi 
Patiuharo Kovilakam. The younger Ravi Varma took the lead. 
Thanks largely to hia efforts, upwards of thirty thousand Brah- 
mins escaped to Travanoore with their wives and families. 1 
Id November Tippu's officers laid violent hands upon the Kar- 
anavappad of Manjeri. This led Ravi Varma to declare open 
war and attack Calicut. Tippu sent 6,000 troops under Mon- 
Lolly against him. Though this led to bis withdrawal from 
Calicut, the Mysoreaoa were not able to drive him out of the 
field. 

In 1789 Tippu himBelf came down to Malabar; but it had 
very little effect on the course of events. In the following year 
the Sultan invaded, Travaneorc. Its Rajah appealed to the 
English. They declared war on Tippu and invited the princes 
of Malabar to join them. 

1 The Joint Commissioners' Heport, pp. -13 — 45. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE ZAMORIN AND THE ENGLISH 

The Zamorin was the oldest ally of the English io I nam. 
In 1615, Captain Keeling, sent by the East India Company, 
came to Calient with a letter to the Zamorin from James I,- 
asking him lo grant his subjects all facilities in his dominions. 
The ruler of Calicut was then engaged in besieging the Portu- 
guese at Cranganore. 1 So the enterprising captain proceeded 
to this place, had an interview with the Zamorin* and conclud- 
ed a treaty, with him. According to this, the very first treaty 
which the English entered into with an Indian prince, it was 
agreed that the English were to assist the Punturokkon in ex- 
pelling the Portuguese from Craoganore and Cochin, these two 
places were to be subsequently occupied by them, the expenses 
of the war and its spoils were to be shared equally between the 
two contracting parties, and the English were to have complete 
freedom of trade throughout his dominions. * But the eyes of 
the English at this time were turned towards the Archipelago; 
they were yet to discover tut* possibilities of the trade with the 
mainland. So Keeling did nothing to fulfil his part of the con- 
tract. Leaving ton men to open a ware-house at Ponnani and 
Calicut, he sailed away. 

A factory was founded at the latter place on March 22. 
Prom the very start, however, ill-luck pursued it The 
chief of the factory died One of the Englishmen either deserted 
to the Portuguese or was captured by them. And there was 
no demand for the wares offered for sale. So the factory was 
closed. 

But the hostility of thr- Dutch in the Archipelago, culmi- 
nating in the massacre of Amboyna, compelled the English to 

1 See page 214 xupra. 

a The text of this treaty is given by Day in The Land of 
PerumaU, page 17". 
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fall back upon the mainland. Thus, alter nearly half a century, 
in 166'i, they re-appeared in the Malabar coast The Zamorin, 
smarting uuder the treacherous behaviour of the Dutch, who 
had coolly assumed the role of the Portuguese at Cochin in 
direct contravention of all their treaty obligations, welcomed ~* 
them to bis dominions. lie not only exempted them from the 
payment of all export duties exctpt on popper, ' but, as a mark 
of his special favour, agreed to give the Chier of the factory an 
annual present of 1,000 Panama and 2 manillas, one coating 
■100 Fanoms and the other 50. 2 The presence of the English 
at Calicut was so repugnant to the Dutch that they resolved 
to •'employ every means and make every effort to have the 
English expelled from the land of the Zamoriu." 3 But every 
attempt made by them to effect an estrangement between the 
allies tended only to bring them closer and cement their friend- 
ship. In 1691, the Dutch ceded Cbotwai to the Zamoriui and to 
their intense mortification ha allowed the English to open a 
ware-house there. 

"The proximity of Tellicherry to the finest penper and 
cardamom lauds in Malabar*' 4 led the English to shift tbeir 
headquartera to this place. But this did not in any way impair 
their friendship. On the other hand, in 1609, the Zamorin allow- 
ed them a reduction of 25% in the duty on pepper 5 . So inllu- 
eutial and respected did they become at Calicut that, according 
to Hamilton, "if any debtor went into their factory for protection 
uone durst presume to go there to disturb them". 0 In the 
wars with the Dutch they helped the Zamorin in various ways 
so much so in .v, in 1710, he allowed them to compel all natives 

1 Logan, Treaties, Engagements, Etc~, p. 1, 

* The TeUichemj Cuiiiulta^ont, Vol. XVII— A, p. 18. 
3 Panikkar, Mulibar and the Dutch, p. 40. 

* The Gazetteer of Malabar, p. 55. 

* Logan, Treaties, Engagements, Etc., p. 2. * 
0 Hamilton, A New Account of the East Indies, Vol. 1 

p. 318. 
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to prove the value of the articles supplied by them, whenever 
tbey had reason to complain, by the ordeal of the boiling oil 1 . 

But, unfortunately, the war, in which the English had 
been so serviceable, ended disastrously for the Zamorio, and be 
bad to code Chelwai to the Dutch. This waa a Great loss to the 
factors, though not to the Company, if Hamilton could be be- 
liev«d. According to him, Chetwai waa a milch cow for bis 
countrymen in Malabar. "For the Chiefa of Calient," says 
he a , "for many years had vended between 500 and 1,000 cheata 
of Bengal opium yearly up in the inland countries, where it in 
very much uaed. The water carriage up the river being cheap 
and secure, the price of opium high, and the price of pepper 
low, the profits were great both ways". 

Mr. Adame, the head of the English factory in thie period, 
who had been brought up in Malabar from bis childhood and 
who spoke Malayalam like a eon ol the soil, had auch a com- 
plete ascendancy over the Zamorin that bis enemies held him 
responsible for the wars with the Dutch 3 . But, as haa been 
already described *, the Zamorin needed no instigation to at- 
tempt to recover Chelwai, which commanded one of the only 
two practicable routes to Cochin. Of course Mr. Adams did all 
he could to help bim in the war. He lent him money to the 
extent of 5,76,492 Fanams on his own responsibility *; supplied 
him with whatever munitions and other war-material be requir- 
ed on advantageous terms, and allowed him to send provisions 
to the beleaguered garrison at Chetwai under cover of the Eng- 
lish tlag. 

1 Logan, Treaties, Engagement*, Etc , p. 3. 
3 Hamilton, A Sew Account of the hi. at Indie*, pp. 317- 
318. 

3 Visscher, Letters from MeUabir, Letter HI, 

Hamilton, A Sew Account of the East Indie*, Vol t. 
p. 315. 

1 See page 228 supra, 

5 The Tcilicherry Consult at ions, Vol II I, p. 72. 
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So the % amoriu gave him permission to erect a factory 
there 1 , though the subsequent cession of Cbetwai to the Dutch 
robbed the concession of all its value, and allowed him to ex- 
port timber, planks, cables and cordage duty free 3 . The 
English, io fact obtained the most-favoured-na'.ion treatment 
The French were not allowed to settle on the right bank of the 
Cbetwai 3 , which the Zamorin still held, or enter the Kctla 
river *. Tba prerogative of wrecks waB not extended to Eng- 
lish ships 6 . They were protected against the Moors 6 , and 
generally exempted from duties which the other European 
nations bad to pay 7 . In 1759 they were even allowed to cover 
their factory with tiles*. 

The occupation of Calicut Ly llaidardid not render the 
Zamorin absolutely powerless to help the English against him 
and hie son, Tippu 9 . Their success against lueae Muuammadau 
rulers in South Malabar was in a large measure due to the ex. 
erliooB of Prince Ravi Varma and the Eralpad. Bui ibe in uly 
of Mangalore, concluded in 1 184, restored Malabar to 'lippu 
and exposed the 1 1 indus to a religious persecution and eufT. ring 
unparalleled in the history of any other country. But Ntmeais 
dogged the footsteps of the fanatic Sultan* In 1790 be in- 
vaded Travancore, which at once stirred the English to action. 
Lord Cornwallis, the .Governor-General, invited the Malabar 
princes to join him, promising to render them in 
future entirely independent of Tippu and to retain 
them upon reasonable terms under tbo protection 

1 Logan, Treaties, Engagements, Etc., p. 3. 

* The TeUieherry Cm sulfations, Vol fflr% pp. 40-42. 
8 Ibid., Vol. XI. 

* Ibid., Vol. XII, p. 28. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XI, p. HO, and Vol. XV, pp. 115—117. 

* /6td.,Vol. XV, pp. 40-42; Vol. XVll-A,p. 76; Vol. 
XlX,p.l90;VoLXX.p. 18S. 

6 Logan, Treaties, Engagements, Etc ,\>. 108. 
0 Sea page 244 supra. 
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of the Company. To seen re their willing obedience he procla- 
imed hie readines to restore the country to its original ralera 
for a moderate tribute aod valuable commercial monopoliea in 
their respective kingdoms. 

In response to this invitation Prince Ravi Varma met 
General Meadows, Governor aod Commander-in-chief of Madras, 
at Tricbinopoly. aod settled with him the terms of the Zamorin's 
co-operation. These were drawn up in the form of the follow- 
ing Cowlnama, which was given to EraVpad Kishen Rajah at 
Coimbatore on the 27th of September. 

Coxclnama from Hit Excellency Major-General Stcadowt, 
Governor and Commander-in-chief, etc., etc., on the part of 
the Honourable Company to Kishen, Zamo,in Raia of Calicut. 

"Whereas the English Forces have by the blessing of 
Providence possessed themselves of the fort and district of 
Palghat and certain adjacent countries of the Malayalam, and 
design further to extend their possessions in that quarter, and 
whereas, Kishen, Zatnori a Raja of Calicut, has on the present 
and former occasions evinced firm attachment to the British 
interests aod proved himself useful in supplying their armies, 
it has therefore been resolved, that the said Zamorin shall be 
invested, and he "ib hereby invested with the sola management 
of all the countries heretofore included in the province of Calicut 
which are or may be conquered by the British troops. 

♦'The said Zamorin is therefore directed to exert his 
authority and influence in omb^ dying Nairmars of that count- 
ry and in directing their operations against the common enemy 
either separately or in conjunction with the British Forces as 
be may be instructed by the Officer commanding in that quarter. 

'He is to exert himself in establishing magazines in such 
places as he may be required to collect them, ami in supplying, 
as far as may be practicable, everything necessary for the pro- 
secution of the war, for which regular receipts will be given, 
and the amount daily accounted for at its conclusion. 
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"This instrument to which strict obedience is enjoined l>y 
all, whom it may concern, ia to be considered as a Cowl Nama 
and authority lor administering the revenues dnriog the present 
WBr, and at its successful conclusion by the favour of the Al- 
m ighty, the Murassie or right of inheritance of the said Zamorio 
and of every Raja, Zemindar and Polygar shall be strictly 
examined and justly determined to the rightful inheritor agr°e* 
able to established custom, and then also the Peiacnsh to be 
paid to tbe Honouralle Company Bhall be equitably adjusted. 
Given under my band and seal at Coimbatore, the twenty- 
seventh day of September in tbe year of our Lord, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety. 

(Signed) W. Meadows, 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 1 
With the help of the redoubtable Ravi Varma and his 
followers it was not at all a difficult task to clear Malabar of 
the Myacreana. And a simultaneous invasion of Mysore from 
the east and the west forced the Sultan to sue for peace. By 
the treaty of Seringapatam, finally concluded on March 18, 
1792, Malabar was ceded to the English. 

The exiles returned to their homes in the hope of being 
restored to their respective territories in accordance with the 
promises held out by the Governor-General in his despatches of 
April 6 and May 31,1790 s . Lord Corowallia sent General 
Abercromby, Governor of Bombay, to Malabar, to come to an 
immediate agreement with the Rajahs for some specific revenue 
for the ensuing year and recommend a suitable form of govern- 
ment for the newly-annexed province. On April 20 he arrived 
at Cannanore, and appointed Mr. Farmer and Major Dow as 
Commissioners — with whom two officers to be sent from Ben- 
pal by the Governor-General were also to be associated— to pre- 
serve the peace ol the country, to aellle the amouut of the trib- 
ute and to collect materials for a report on the most eligible 

1 Ijognn, Treaties, Engagement*, Etc., pp. 8b" — 87. 
* Logan, Malabar Manual, Vol 1, p. 463. 
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system of establishing the Company's authority on the coast. 1 
Unfortunately, none of these Rajahs except the Zamorta made 
any representation on the basis of the Governor- General's 
letters, and they lost their case by default 

The Commissioners were not prepared to assume the 
government of the country all at once. They were far too 
sensible of the difficulties that might arise from the attachment 
of the people to their former rulers and from their own ignor- 
ance to introduce all at once brand-new methods of government 
or revenue assessment in a country, "where every man went 
not only armed but for the most port with those arms ready 
drawn in hand for instant usaault or defence, as interest or pas- 
sion might dictate". Their general plan was, therefore, to 
utilise the influence of the Rajshs and their knowledge oT their 
respective kingdoms for one year to maintain peace and collect 
revenue. Accordingly, making settlements with the Rajahs of 
Chirakkal, Kottayam and Kadattanod, they came to Calient iu 
May. 

In the meanwhile, Ihe Zamorin bad come to Chowgbat, 
and formally celebrated his Ariyitluvaleha in April. Sickness 
due to old age and the insecurity of the country due to the 
Mopish banditti, who infested the roads* prevented him from 
immediately meeting the Commissioners. He sent the Munol- 
pod with his minister, Swamiuatba Patlar, to settle with them 
at Calicut. 

The dilatorineBs of the Zamortn's movements was extre- 
mely distasteful to them. Their miuds had already conceived 
a prejudice againBt him on account of "his enthronement or 
coronation without the concurrence or assent of any officer of 
the Company's Government"*. And interpreting bis delay as 
due to a desire to evade a settlement, they had leased 
Payyanad, Payyoramala, Kilakkumpuram, Vatakkunpuram 
and Pulavayi for one year to Vira Varum of Kurumbranad. 



Ibid., p. 478." The Joint Commissioners' Report, p. 66, 
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When at last the Zaraoriu 'a representative mine their 
appearance they found it no easy task to settle with them. 
For, the Munalpad took his stand on the Coiclnama of 1790, 
and demanded the restoration of hia chief to hia former terri- 
tories. In fact, ever aince it wag granted, the 
princes or the Zamorin'a family had been conduct- 
ing themselves as independent Rajahs, collecting 
revenue. administering justice, and making war 
upon their enemies. Havi Varma, in particular, who was 
chielly instrununtal in getting the Covlnama, proclaimed a 
general war against the Muhammadana after the expulsion of 
Tippu 's forces in 1 791 to wipe off the memory of the dark daya 
of 1788. 1 And wheo the Commissioners arrived at Calicut "all 
the Rajahs of the (Zamorin'a) family bound themselves by oath 
to adhere to each other, and to stand out on the ground of the 
Cowl granted by General Meodowa to Kiahen Rajah, claiming 
at last all their ancient rights as the condition of their accepting 
of any change." 1 

The Commissioners, whose minde Were not perhaps wholly 
free from tbe resentment caused by the Zamorin'a celebration 
of hiB installation ceremony without their aasent and hia 
Bubaeqnent delay in Bending hiB agents to meet them, viewed 
the queatiou from the Btand-point of immediate revenue and ex- 
pediency rather than of abstract justice. During the Myaorean 
occupation tbe old order had completely changed. The HinduB 
in general and the Nayars in particular had sunk in social and 
political importance, while the Moplahs hod risen in atatua and 
intluence. To put back the banda of the clock after the lapse 
of nearly twenty y>ara would be tantamount to another revolu- 
tion. Tbe authority of the Zamorin could not be restored in a 
moment; nor ooold it be done in the circumstances of the time 
without an array. Further, tbe Zamorin'a ministers could not 
be trusted to use their power with moderation; for, returning 



1 Ibid., p,64. 5 7W.,p. 81, 
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to the country after tweuty years of exile, they could not be 
expected to suppress tboee feelings of hatred and aDger, which 
were aurc to be engendered by memories of past suffering and 
aggravated by the sight of their ruined and desecrated homes 
and temples. The Commissioner* found that the Zamorin could 
not exercise his former authority and maintain peace in the 
country without the intervention of the Company's forces, while 
the Compay's officers would have to be ever vigilant to prevent 
the oppression of the Moplahs by his agents and servants 
The Company, in fact, would have to shoulder all the respona.bi- 
tiea of government without any or its advantages. So, as early 
as the 27lh of May, even before they had met the Zamorin's 
accredited envoys, they had made up their minds against his 
restoration. 1 

The Munalpad would not easily yield. For two months 
negotiations went on between him and the Commissioners, who 
"adopted every proper means to destroy in the public mind 
those lofty notions of their (the princes') heriditary and full 
ripht to sovereignty, which the Zamorin or Samoory and the 
princes of hia family had recently attempted to s-;t up and pro- 
mulgate". - At last, at the end of July, the Zamorin gave way. 
Acting on the advice of his favourite minister, Swaminatba 
Pattar, he "finally abandoned his lofty pretensions, and deliver- 
ed a representation Betting forth, that, although he had hoped 
on the foundation of the Cowl, to have been restored to all his 
countries, yet, as he now learnt that the Company's Govern- 
ment considered them as theirs, and had (as be was advised) 
relinquished Coimbatore to preserve Malabar, by the defence 
of which much expense, he acknowledged, would be in- 
curred, he is therefore content to collect the revenue aud to 
govern the country, in such manner as the Government may 
think fit, happy to live under their protection, and trusting to 
their bounty for everything." * 

1 PP- WrlSt 3 JMii p. 80. * ibid., pp. si -8* 



TbeZaroorin having thus acquiesced in their proposals in 
respect of bis position and status, they proceeded to arrange 
the terms of a settlement with him." An agreement for one 
year, wbicb formed the basis of all subsequent proceedings, was + 
signed ou August 18, 1792. T 

Article 1 opens with the names o' the districts leased to 
him. Tbey were : — 

in Calicut— the Cuaba and tiaranad ; 

inKurumbranad-Vatakkunipurara and Kilakkumpuram 
(which Vira Varma readily gave up to the Zamorio) ; 

in Bettettunad— Ponnani, Cheranad, and Venkattakotta ; 

in Chowgbat-Chowgbat, Neduoganad and Karimpula'; 

id Emad— Ernad and Malappuram ; 

in Palghat-Kollengode, Koduvayur and Mankara. 

These districts together with the sea and land customs 
were delivered to him from Kaoni 1, 978 M. E. (September- 
October 1792, "with full powers to make the collections to 
. ™™* r l 0Bi ™ and Q » «her rights, ceded by Tippu Sultan 
t° the English Company". In return the Zamorio agreed to 
pay Rs. 4,16,366-1-0 in three instalments as follows. - 

Rs 1,50,000 on Dhanu 1 : 

Rb 1,36,366-1-0 on Minam 1 • and 

Ra 1,30,000 on Mithunam 1. 

Article 2 provides for the appointment of Inspectors by 
the Company to ascertain the exact amount levied and collected 
in the aforementioned districts n„J customs offices, 

whf t n " re ^ Par Waangadi through the Za morm , 
who however, not to interfere with them iu any wav 

doJ£S 7 VC8tB aaminiBtrali0n of **** - ft* kmg - 
3 tb *f; times past, subject to the regul 
nous wh.ch the Company might make in this behalf. 

1 Logan, ftwtofc Bngagcm^s, Etc , vv . 160-163. 
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Article 5 directs the preparation of a fuller and more de- 
tailed account of the value of the diBtricta leased to him. 

Article 6 abolishes the military service of the Nayars and 
impofes upon their land the jumma settled by Tippa. 

Article 7 confirms the confiacation of the rent-free lands 
by Haidar and Tippu, and prohibits their restoration. 

Article 8 obliges the Zamorin to submit to the regulations 
that might be made for the better government of the count ry 
aod the improvement of its revenue 

Article 9 requires him to obtain the previous consent 
of the Company for the appointment of hiB ministers, offi- 
cers and tax-collectors and to dimies them for misbehaviour. 

Article 10 provides for the collection of the arrears of the 
current year. 

Article 11 secures to the Company the monopoly of the 
pepper trade in his dominions. 

Article 12 reserves to the Company the liberty to withhold 
its protection for any breach of faith on the part of the Rajah*. 

Finally, Article 13 appoints the Kilakke Kovilakam Rajah 
an security for the performance of these agreements, and vests 
him with the necessary power and control over the general 
management of the country and the collection of the revenues. 

With regard to the mint also an agreement for one year 
was executed. The Zamoriu at first offered Us 12,000, aud 
even wished to have its profits made over to him altogether for 
his support- The Commissioners demanded Rs 30,000. At 

last, a compromise was reached, and the Zamorio agreed to 
pay Rs 15.0U0 

On January 9. 1793, the Commissioners forbade the collec- 
tion of presents in any form on any occasion, strictly enjoining 
upon the Rajahs not take anything more than the settled jum- 
ma. 3 On March 30 Malabar was divided into two administra- 



1 The Joint Commissioners Report, p. 91, 

a Logan, Treaties, Engaqcments, Etc., p. 172. 
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tive charges, immediately presided over by a Superintendent 
each at Tellicberry and Cherplacberry, under the ultimate 
control of the Supravisor of Calicut. 1 

To facilitate their negotiations with the Zamorin for a per- 
manent settlement the Commissioners appointed hia minister, 
Swaminatha Pattur, their sole agent- for the purchase of pepper, 
thus giving him a motive at least to refrain from obstruc- 
tion, if not actually to use his influence over hia master on their 
behalf. After propitiating the Brahmin minister in this 
manner, they proposed in pursuance of Article 5 of the agree- 
ment, to associate Inspectors with bis officers so as to ascertain 
the taxable capacity of the land, "whence alone an equitable 
adjustment of the re\enne, as well in regard to him aod hie 
family, as to the Honourable Company and the public at large 
could be accompli shed." The Zamorin at first objected to this, 
for he feared that the Company might appropriate the entire 
revenue of the land without leaving enough for the maintenance 
of himself and his family. But* "ou being assured that this 
point bb to their support was, aod ought to be, considered as al- 
together separate from the discussion as to the amount of the 
jumma {since, whether this was more or lots, a Suitable main- 
tenance mu*t be allowed to the Rajahs)" a , he withdrew his 
objection, and agreed to the in a titution of a Canango establish* 
meut to keep the accounts of each district. He was also pnr- 
suaded to consent to the abolition of all tolls and transit duties 
and surrender the aea-customB. 

But he was uot ao compliant in the matter of the mint. 
For, "he considered it not only as being coeval with the sove- 
reignty of his family but as what he conceived he had princi- 
pally to rely on for a subsistence" 11 . At lost, the parties came 
to a settlement. The general direction was to remain exclu- 



1 Z«rf..pp. 177— 17a. 

2 Ike Joint Commissioners' Report pp. 132—133. 

3 Ibid., pp. 202-203, 
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aively with the Company ; the Zamorin's officers were to assist 
ia the details or the business ; and the profits were to bo divided 
equally Imtween in-* two. 

A Kararnam.ih embodying all these was execated on June 

* 29, 1793 1 . 

The allowances or the S/an*« and the Kovilakams were 
then determined. It was laid down that every part and branch 
of the family should receive something "as nearly proportionate 
as possible to their respective receipts under the old Zamorin 
before the time of Haidar's conquests". Accordingly, it was re- 
solved to set apart for their maintenance twenty per cent of 
the nett land revenue collections, ten per cent of the gross 
customs receipts aod half the nett profits of the mint 11 . 

The Commissioners next proceeded to examine the claims 
of the Zamorin to control his feudatories. They refused to re- 
cognise h'w authority over Bettem. Kavalappara and Chetwai, 
reserved their judgment in respect of Pulavayi, and admitted 
his claim to Payyanad, while he himself renounced Payyor- 

* mala and agreed to give the Rajah of Punnattur Ks 5,700 
every year 3 

To expedite the despatch of business with the Zamorin 
they ap|>ointed bis chief aod favourite minister, Swaminatha 
• Pattar, their own Ditcan with an allowance of one per cent of 
the collections from the Zamorin's lands 4 . This proved almost 
fatal to the Brahmin. For, the brother and nephew of the 
gallant prince, Ravi Varma, who had come to look upon him 
as the enemy of their family, despairing of obtaining any re- 
lief by an appeal to the Company's officers, who thus evinced a 
disposition to be led by him, enticed him to their residence at 
Mankavu, stabbed him on the back and fled to the hills a . 

1 Logan* Treaties, Ennagementt, Etc., pp. 189-190. 
a The Joint t'.ommissionert' Report pp. 270—271. 

* * Logan, Treaties, ttngagements, Ltc t pp. 209— 210. 
* The Joint Commissioners' Report, p. 272. 
*Ibtd., p. 281. 
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On January 3, 1795, the Company concluded a new agree- 
ment with the Zamorin for five years *. But he was not able 
to pay bis dues even For the first year of this quinquennial lease. 
Not only hud the country been impoverished by the wars of 
the preceding thirty years, but the Zamorin, divested of his 
ancient authority and shorn of his former prestige, found it 
difficult to collect the revenue The Company in consequence 
temporarily resumed his lands in 1796, giving thera back oa 
bis furnishing security for the payment of the arrears B . Bat 
the troubles in Ernad, due to the rebellion of Attan Gurukkal, 
led him to surrender it in 1797 3 . Finally, in I79tf, be com- 
pletely relinquished the management of the rest 4 , which had 
brought bim only trouble, worry and odium. 

On July 1,1800, Malabar was transferred to the Madras 
Presidency. Six years afterwards, on November 15,1806, 
was executed the agreement upon which rest the present poli- 
tical relations between the Zamorin and the English s . 

It consists of four articles. Article 1 fixes bis annual 
Alaiikhana or allowance at lis. 1,32,163—4—0, representing 
20 per cent of the nett jumma of the lands leased to him by the 
agreement of 17o2, the jumma of the year 876 M. E (A. D- 
1800-1800) being taken as the basis. Article 2 says that it 
shall be payable in quarterly equal instalments at the Cutcberry 
of the Principal Collector. Article 3 slates that it shall be 
payable only to the receipt of the senior member of each 
Kajeum or Kovilakam. And Article 4 declares that the Mali- 
khana as hereby fixed shall be considered as toe security for 
the good and dutiful behaviour towards the Company's Govern- 
ment of each and every member of tbe Kajeum or family to 
which it may now or hereafter be payable. 



Logan, Treaties, Enticements, Etc, pp. 227-228. 
a Ibid., pp. 252-253, 255-256. 3 Ibid , p. 279. * Ibid*, p. 310. 
5 i6id.,pp. 372— 3'.6. 
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CHAPTER XYm 

HOW THE EMPIRE WAS GOVERNED 

The Zamorin'a empire at its zenith included the whole of 
the weBt coast from Kollam to Koltam, that in, from Pantalayinj 
in the Kurumbranad Taluk of British Malabar to Qailon io the 
Travancore State. In the interior hia sway extended as far aa 
the Ghats. In British Malabar the territoiy under his rule 
eoojpnsed the southern baU of Kurumbranad, the wbole of 
Calicut, Ernad and Pouoani, Neduuganad in Vallutaoad and 
Maukara and Natuvattam in Palgbat Beyond British Malabar 
he ruled over the whole of the present Cochin State and Alan- 
gad. Parur and Chittur. The chiefs of Bembanad (Vatakkaokur 
and TekkankurJ, Kayamkulam aud Venad used to pay him trib- 

loyatT 1 nUSS ° f fCait ' V 10 Mamakam in tokeQ of their 

The government was in form an autocracy. There were 
un recognised organs in the state, like the British Parliament 
capable of effectively controlling the Zamorin. 1 But, at the 
same time, be was not a despot like the Pathan Sultans or the 
Mughal Emperors. His privileges and responsibilities, no less 
than the obligations and rights of bis subjects, were strictly 
defined by usage and precedent Logan calls it Maryada, Margam 
Aeharam, all signifying eateblisbed rule and custom. * But 
the phrase which most clearly expresses it and which occurs in 
almost all the royal writs and s.nwads recognising succession is 
hilnahl or panlu ulla vannam, that is, as in tiroes past. 

Succession was regulated by the Marumakkatlayam law 
according to which the oldeat male member traced through the' 
female becomea tbe chief. In communities governed by this law 
regencies dne to non-age could only be a ver y_rareoccurr,,n~ 

1 The two attempta of the Lokar to impose their will oa* 
the Zamorin, one recorded in 1U34 and the other in 1746, can- 
not be regarded as the normal functioning of a regularly con- 
stituted constitutional authority. 

a I.ogau, Malabar Manual, Vol. I, p. 110. 
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and in the history of the Zamorioa thero had b?en no occasion 
to set ap such a regency. When the head of the state could 
not discharge his functions due to old age or sickness be did not 
retire into religions seclusion, as was the practice at Cochin; 1 
the Eralpad or the beir-apparoot ruled the country in his name 
as in 1670. Succession ol women was also unknown. Adoption 
was resorted to not only for the continuance of the family, as 
in 1706, a but also for providing for the succession to the 
Stanams, as in 1550 a 

The Ariyittuvakha or the formal installation of the new 
Zamorin generally took place in continuation of the Tiruvan- 
tali or funeral ceremonies of his deceased predecessor. The new 
chief did not at his accession take any oath similar to thai 
taken by the king of England. The solemn injunction of the 
Alvancheri Tamprakkal to protect cows and Brahmins resem- 
bles rather the admonition of the Furohita at the enthrone- 
ment of the Vedic king than the coronation oath of the Christ- 
ian kings. 

Tbe Zamorin's consort was dignified by the title of 
Naittiyar. She could not assume it, however, before it bod 
been formally conferred upon her* This honour entitled her to 
the privilege of having long-handled lamps carried before her 
whenever she went out. 

This brings us to another ispect of the king aa tbe 
fountain of honour. Beside heriditary distinctions, like 
Acchan, Kaymal. Paianayar, Paranampi, Menon, Koya. etc., 
the Zamorin granted also special titles and privileges' 
The title usually conferred upon the Moplahs was that of 
Marakkar, and the pr.vilege genera lly coveted by them was 

1 See page 128 aupra- * See page 227 supra. ■ Sec page 
204 supra. * Thus tbe Zamorin who succeeded to tbe Mubpu 
in 1588 conferred it upon hia consort, Kaitamana ltticchiri 
Devi, fat 1594. In the same way Palancberi ltticchiri Devi 
received it in 1678. [Tht Calicut Granthavati). 
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that of wearing a silk (urban. The IIuvob, Tiyyas, Asaris 
or carpenters and smiths received the title of Muppan, while 
fishermen were distinguished by the title of Arayan. Among 
the privileges formally granted by the Zamorin were the 
wearing of certain kinds of ornaments, the carrying of certain 
kinds of lamps, the use of special conveyances like the 
palanquin, and the right of having cloth spread on the ground 
to walk on. The ri»bt of covering the roof with lilea was a 
privilege vouchsafed only to a lew favoured individuals. 1 It 
was customary, when such honours were conferred, for the 
recipients to offer a Kalcha or present to the sovereign, and 
make suitable payments to the cancers and servants of the 
household. 

Till the conquest of Cochin Calicut remained the seat 
of the Zamorin. But, with the expansion of his empire south- 
wards, the necessity for a more central capital was ielt, aud 
Pounaui became his military headquarters. After the out- 
break of the war with Cochin ami the Portuguese, Trichur 
became a secondary capital, the Zamorin taking up his residence 
at first in the Irikkui, 3 later on in the Vutakkecchira palace, 
finally, the wars with the Dutch in the seventeenth century 
obliged him to spend a large part ol the campaiguiug season 
every year at Vattakkotta or Hound Fort ut Tiruvauchikkulam 
or Cranganore, which therefore becamu another secondary 
capital of the empire. 

1 This wus deuied, accord iug to fcWbosu, to the Cochin 
ttajah. It was granted to the Kuat ludia Company in 1759. 
(Logan, Treaties, Engagements, Etc., p. 108) 

-Thus, in 1656, Manappuram Koti offered a present of 
2,500 Panama when he was called Arayan. In the samo year 
the Calicut Koya paid 300 Fanams to the Zomorin and 581 
Panama in all to the various members of the household, ioclud, 
ing even the Ventiammar, for the privilege of wearing a silk 
turban. 

*The Indian HtUoiioal Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. 3, p. 534. 
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Pyrard de Laval's description of the daily lifo of tbo 
Zamorin haa not been aurpaased for minuteness and accuracy 
by any other foreign writer. "When the king riaea in the 
morning," aaya be, 1 , "as bood aa he sees the aun he proatratea 
bimeelf before it with a fixed regard, holding his hand over bia 
head, and opeuing and shutting them three timea. After thai 
he atraigbtway rube hia body all over with odoriferous oil s ; 
thia lasts about an honr, and then he goes to bathe in ouo of 
the pooda of the palace close. After being weli-bathed and 
well-dried, hia valet lobea eome coloura and powdered tsantfall 
wood, with other odoroua druge, mixed with acentPtl water, and 
applies the eame to hia forehead and to hia body above the 



waist. 



"When ho comes forth from hia bath be moat of I en goes 
lo the temple, and thence to hia food in another palace within 
the Bame enclosure, which ia a part of the grand palace, devoted 
entirely to that purpoae. While betakes his repast he sita 
upon apiece of well-polished wood, and eata of balsam and 
leavea, like the other Brameniea. He never eata either flesh 
or fish, or anything that has had life, for he ia of the Brameny 
caste and wears the cord like the rest. He eats nothing I ul 
rice, cooked with milk, butter and augar, and divers kinda of 
broths made with vegetables, horns, melons, cucumbers and 
other fruits, anch aa water-melons etc. What remains of his 
meals is cast to the crows and other birds 8 . 



1 The Voyage o/ Pyrard <U Laval, VoL I, pp. 416-118. 

a Vayarattatn. See page 20 supra. 

3 The oloae of the royal meal ia announced by what i? 
known mChirutavili or the calling nf Chiruta, which must 
have been originally the name of the woman whoae privilege it 
was to remove the leavea. Strangers not aware of this 
euBtom, are likely to be surprised, sometimes even ehocked, by 
the long, sonorous, bnt by no means musical drone that follows 
the royal repeat. 
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"He takes his food at noon. After his dinner bo 
despatches his business, and then changes hie upait- 
ment. going to another prepircd for him to receive 
all new-comers ; and it ia not that wherein ho sleeps, 
takes hia leisure or eats. Here he is, as it were, exposed to 
public view, and if any would speak with him he may ; if no 
affairs present tbems' Ives he passes the ti-r.e with hia lords, 
and in much amused with buffoons and mountebanks, whereof 
he has always a goodly number. The Nair kings and lords 
often play a game of chance, which is a kind of chess, played 
with dice. Be takes pleasure also in aeeing the Nairs fence 
with one another with sword and buckler 

"As for the queen (his consort) she lives in a separate 
palace, yet within the aamf enclosure as the great palace. She 
never eats with the king, and is seen but rarely, and then only 
at the windows and galleries of ber palace or of the king's 
whither ahe frequently proceeds by a gallery which communi- 
cates between the two and there they aee each other in private". 

The Zamoiiu's palace at Calicut was completely destroyed 
in 1766, wben Ilaidar attacked it. Nevertheless, from the ac- 
counts of Abtlur Razak, Varthema and Laval We can fcrm some 
idea of its grandeur. Ihe room where Abdur Kansk, the 
Persian ambassador, waited upon tbo Zamorin was large. "The 
ball", says he 1 , "was filled with two or three thousand Hindus; 
the principal personages amongst the Mussalraaus were also 
present. After tbey had made mo take a Beat, the letter of His 
Majesty the Happy Kbakhau, was read, aud they caused to bo 
passed in procession before the throne the horse, the pelisse, 
the garment of the cloth of- gold and the cap to bo worn at the 
ceremony of Nuuruz". 

•*Tbe palace of the king", says Varthema 9 ", is about a 
mile in circumference. The walls ure very low with very beau- 
tiful divisions of wood, wiili devils carved in relief". 

1 Major, India in the Fifteenth Century, p. 18. 
* The Itinerary of Ludavie Vrtkcma t $. 62, 
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Laval seems to fa'ive been impressed witb its elegance 
and beauty. He describes it T "as very handsome and woll- 
bnilt, all enclosed with good walla and moats with draw-bridge 
to the gates, and with water all round in the moats. It consists 
of blocks of houses, all detached and well-built, of many storeys 
and galleries, with flower-beds and orchards, tanks, fish-ponds 
and canals, all fitted and paved with stones, and constructed on 
all sides of stone steps leading to the bottom. Add to these many 
springs and fountains, whose water is cold and excellent to 
drink. In the palace too is a magazine or areenil, full of 
arms, powder, and munitions of war. 

"A large number of soldiers duy and night guard the gates, 
which are four in nomber. They admit no one unless he in well- 
known, nor such a one without questioning him, and conduct 
him or have him couducted to the part of the interior whither 
he desires to proceed. D he wishes to speak with the king, he 
is passed from one guard to another, until he arrives at the door 
of the apartmeots where is stationed what you might call tU? 
body-gaard. and these gain him speech of the kiug. 1 have said 
that there are four gates at the four great entrance; but be- 
fore reaching the apartments of the king you have to pass three 
gates on each avenue, and at all points soldiers are on guard, 
without couutiog those at the doors of the king's apartments. 
Besides all these guards, there is a strong body in tUu uiidUle ol 
the palace, in a covered place built expressly for the purpose, 
and all the other guards Lake their orders from this one. Over- 
head is a great bell, which only sounds for the assembling ol 
men-at-arma at the palace or about the kiug, when he hath need 
of them. At all the gates of the palace there are spaces witb 
clcssd barriers and palisades rouud about, lor fear lest the crowd 
should approach the gates". 

The Zamoriu was assisted in the work of government by- 
four chief ministers called Sarvadhi Kariakkai* and a number 
of leaser ministers called Kariakkars . "During the government 

1 The Voyage of Pyrard de Laval, Vol. 1, pp. -loy-113. 
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of the Tamurit," saya Buchanan, 1 "the business of the state 
was conducted, under his authority, by four Savadi Carigars, 
whose offices were heriditary, and certain inferior Carigara. 
appointed and removed at the pleasure of the sovereign. The 
Sarvadi Carigars are, 1st Manqatachan, a Nayar of the tribe 
called Sudra; 2nd Tenaneheri KUiadi, a Brahman; 3rd Berma- 
muta Panycary* also a Sudra Nayar; and 4tb Paranambt, a 
Nayar of the kind called Nambichan. The inferior Carigart 
managed the private estates, or Cherioal lands, of the Tamuri 
and collected the revenues " 

Mangat Acchan was the prime minister* His original seat 
was Chat tod ittu Idom in Vattoli; and be enjoyed the title of 
Valtinnavar under the Rajaha of Kottayam in North Malabar. 
One of these Rajahs had Sambandham with a Tampnratti of 
the Zamorin'a family, and the services of Mangat Acchan were 
permanently transferred to Nediyiruppn. One tradition has it 
that he was a fellow-pupil of the first Zamorin. Tn the 
Keralolpaiti he appears as the tutor of the founder of the 
Svarufyam under the name of Toduvakkalattu Dnnikkumara 
Nampiyar. When Cheraman Perumal was about to leave his 
kingdom be gave hia aword to the Zamorin and conferred upon 
the Nampiyar, who was Btanding by his side, the 
title of Mangat Rariccha Menon, and commanded the 
aecretaries of Trippappur, Pernmpatappu and Kolattiri to yield 
place to him 3 . Ue bad to bo present at the court for all import- 
ant ceremonies. He governed the kingdom during the interval 
between the death of one Zamorin and the Ariyittuvalcha 
of his successor. At the Ariyittuvalcha he, or at hia direction 
the Olubil Menon, read tbe Granthavari, and one of the first 
acts of tbe new Zamorin waa to reappoint him 9 . On the laat 
day of tbe Mam 'Aim, he had to lead the AkamP*ti] anam to 

1 Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore, Malabar and 
Cauara, Vol. [I, p. 58- 

9 The Keralolpaiti, pp.' 61, 74, 76, 76. 

• See pp. 23—29 supra. 
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the Zamorin's dait to raake thpir obeisance 1 . Many stories are 
told about the wisdom and ability of Mangat Aechao. lo fact, 
the greatness of the Zamorin was in part due to the loyal and 

faithful services of this minister*. 

Tnmme or Dharraottu Panikkar was the hereditary in- 
etractor-m-arras. He belonged to Tiruvegappara. Pie was in 
charge of tbe Zaraoria's Kaliri or gymnasium, where the young 
princes received their military training. According to tradition, 
the first Manavibraman ami tbe then head of the Panikkar's 
family had also been fellow-pupils, and when Manavibraman 
became independent, the friend and companion of his 
boyhood was entrusted with the military education of hie 
brothers and nephews. The Dutch hated the Panikkar aa 
the caoae of the Zamorio^a attack on them in 1715 t 
and even made him consent in the treaty of 1718, to 
his perpetual banishment from the court. They could have aa 
well asked the Zamorio to part wilh his eyes aa to get rid of 
Acchan and Panikkar. The Panikkar waa and is atill indis- 
pensable for the Arhjittuvtfchz. After worshipping the 
Bhagavati and the Cheraman Sword tbe Panibkar has to invest 
the new Zamorin with bis sword 

Tinayancheri Elayutu was one or tbe two Brahmin minis- 
ters of the Zamorin. His ancestral illom or bouse was at 
Murayur, near Nediyiruppu. As neighbours the members of 
thia family were from the first entertained by the Zamorin in 
his seme*. The murder of one of these Elayutus by Kariyur 
Musaad, who held the same place at the Vellatris court aa 
Tinayancheri held at Calicut, led to the war which resulted in 



T Seep. 117 supra. 

a Now he receives from the Zamorin an annual pension of 
Rs 57— 2- 4. 

s Scep. 22 tupra. The Panibkar now geta from the 
Zamorin an annual pension of Ra. 102-14-0. 
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the annexation of Paotalur and the Ten Kalama T . He took 
an active pirt in the siogo of the Portuguese fort at Calicut. 3 
A a a Brabmiu he enjiycd liberties and privilege*! which were 
denied to Acchan and Panibkar. At the Ariyittuvalchi ho had. 
and elill has, to hold the silver saucer from which the three 
Namputiris of Puraulli, Kinaugat and Varikknmancheri took 
the consecrated rice to pour on the Zamorin's head s . 

The Paranamoia were also Brahmins. They belonged to 
WesthilL Pleased with the devotion and loyally of a member 
of this family, th«> Zamorin conferred upon him as a beriditary 
distinction the title of Varakkal Paranampi. He also ordered 
him, according lo ths traditions preserved in the family, to ad- 
opt the Marumakkjttuyam Bystem, thinking that virtues and 
talents were transmitted to the offspring more easily through 
the mother than through the father. One of the members of this 
family conquered Malappuram, which earned for him and the 
members of his Taivati. or branch traced through the mother 
the title of Malappuram Paranampi. * The Nampia were 
generally in charge of th" treasury and accounts, though soma 
of them seem to have held the important governorships of Cali- 
cut and Ponaani. 

The Kralpad ruled Nednmganad. Like the Zamorin he 
had also his own officers. Choruli Acchan was his secretary 
and chief minister, and Punnasaori Nampi his treasurer. 

A distinction was observed betweeu these ministers and the 
Nai/uvjlis or the governors of Xails or districts, though both 
held their offices by heriditary right. While the ministers, 
like the Naduvalis, had to obtain the recognition of the Zamorin 
in the form of a writ or sannaU Iwfore they could succeed to 
their predecessor's place, in theory thoir appointments ceased 
with the death of the Zamorin, as being attached tn bis person, 
and therefore bad to be renewed at the Ariyittuvalcha by his 
successor. 

1 Sec page 121 supra. a See page 198 supra. 3 rfee page 28 
supra- * Sic page 12l supra. 
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The Nadavalit paid Purushantara m or succession fee, 
which depended upon the size of their Nads or territories in 
their charge. Thus, the Kutiravattara Noyar. one of the biggest 
Naduvali-i, paid 1 1,500 Fannm-t, while lesser Naduvath, like 
Chalappurattu Nalamkur Nayar or Mulauha Patanayar, paid 
only 3,000 Fanaras. 

The royal write recognising succession were simple or 
elaborate according to the rank and status of the Naduvali* The 
following is a nannad of the former type : — 

' The Boyal Wri 1 . to Chalappurattu Nalamkur Nayar. 

" From the month of Tulam in 775 M. E., Jupiter residing 
in Cancer, We hereby command you to do all that had been 
done, as in times past, by your Karanavan. 

Dated 15th Tulam 775 M. E. " 

The sannad grauted to the Kutiravattattu Nayar was more 
elaborate. It ran aa follows :— 

" The Royal Writ to Kutiravattam. 

" From the mouth of Makaram 825 M. E., Jupiter residing 
in Libra t We hereby recognise and appoint you as Karanavan. 
Therefore, We hereby command you to protect and maintain, aa 
had been done in times post, the Lord of Tiruvilvamtla, 
Champankulaugara Ayyappan, Venganad Appicchi, Palaccheri 
Vellalar, Ancbaraccberi Chsttia, and the three families of 
lluvar. Therefore, protect and maintain all these, as had been 
done by your Karanav.*nt iu days gone by." 

Besides Purushantara m, the Naduvalh sent also presents 
on the occasion of important ceremonies at the court and the 
two great national festivals of Onam and Vishu. They were 
abo required to repair to the court for Tiruvantali and A'iyif 
tuvalcha, for which they received both travelling and halting 
allowances 1 , and to be present atTirunavayi for the Tai-Puvam 
and Mamakam festivals, at which some of them had important 

1 Thus, Karakk iltu Muttavan received 84 Fauama 
Vayyaviuattu Nampati 52, Chalappurattu Nayar 20, and 
Broad Meuon 100. {The Calicut Granthavari). 
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duties to perform*. The primary obligation of a Naduvati 
was, however, to attend the field, when summoned, at the 
head of the quota of Nayara assigned to bim. 

Whenever the family of a Naduvali was threatened with 
extinction he was allowed to adopt heirs and heiresses. But it 
bad to receive the previous assent of the king. Tbe following 
is a sar.ni. I of adoption ; — 

" Royal Writ to Tarakkal L'onikkittao. 

" We do hereby appoint and constitute Kilur Eroman, 
Sankaran, Krishnau, Eroraman. t'oikkaotan, Uti Unoi Ramin, 
liti Chiri Devi and tbe children bsro of her as your Anonta- 
rav.nts. Therefore, from the loth of Dhauu, 861 M. E., 
Jupiter residing in Saqitt<ivius, We command you to live to- 
gether as Karanavjn and A nantaranatis. 

"From Our camp at Cherukottu, dated the loth of 
Dhaou, 351 M. E-" 

Tbe SaduvlU exercised, though io a leaser degree, all the 
'powers of their sovereign in tbeir respective Nads. "The 
Naduvali,'' says Munro, 9 " had a large share of almost every 
brunch of tbe Kajab's revenue. He bad customs at an inferior 
rale, all lines under Ra 4, the property of all persona on his 
own lands dying without heirs not exceeding Rs 30 f and on the 
lands of others when it did not exceed Ra 15, and a variety of 
otber dues. He waa the chief police and judicial officer of the 
district, and in these capacities be bad a shore of all confisca- 
tions of tbe property of offenders and of the fees of all suits 
brought before bim. 

"He was the military chief of his district, and was bound to 
attend tbe Rajah in the field or march wherever be waa direct- 
ed with all the lighting mon of bis district under tbe Desavalis 
C( beads of their respective villages. It was also bis duty io 

1 See pages 1 13—111 supra. 

2 Sir Thomas Munro, Report on tht Judicial System in 
Malabar, paras IB and 18. _ 



timea of peace to assemble the Naire if hia district to exoibit 
io tbp prpEence of the Hajah a mock (or rather reil) fight with 
the Naira of another district". 

The Zamorin was always ou the alert io protect hia sub- 
jects against the oppression of the Naduvuli. His arm was 
both strong and long enough (o punish the most powerful as 
well as the most distant offender 1 . 

The feudatory differed from the Sattuvnli in many respects. 
The former was a Svarupi, the latter a hernUtary governor; the 
former held his land in virtue of Cheraman Peraraal's grant, 
the latter held it from the Zamorin; the Zamorin never inter- 
fered with the internal administration of the former, while ho 
kept an ever vigilant eye on that of the latter, who was never 
allowed to escape the consequences of his misrule; lastly, the 
rebellion of the former entailed only an amercement, while that 
of the latter death and forfeiture. 

The following were at oae time or other the feudatiories 
of the Zamorin : — 

(1) Kottayamor ruranattukara; (2) Kurumbijatiri or the 
Rajah of Kurumbraund; (3) Bettem or Tunur; (4) Pappu Kovil 
or Chaliyam; (5; Beppu Kovil or Beypore; (6) Parappu Kovil 
or Parappaoad; (7) Tirumauasseri; (8) Kikkat, Talappalli or 
Puunaitut;iD) Cbittur.UU) Klangallur or Id appal I i; (11) Patiu- 
hattedam; (12) Patiuhattedattu Kovil or Cranguoore; (13) Ven- 
ganad or Kolleogode; (14) Perumpatappu or Cochin with ita 

1 la Hl7B the Nalloppata Nayar, ihe eecond in rauii iu 
the Kuliruvaitam family, caused one Paraogoiaccha Menon of 
Maohalur io be killed. The Lokar protested ogainat this high- 
haudedness, uccordiug to aueient custom, by carrying the corpse 
to the residence of the Nayar aod leaving it there- Tbereupoa 
the Nayar bcI fire to borne of their houses. For this the 
Kuursvaitauu Muppil Nayar, who ought to have kept hia fiery 
Anamaravaii io check, waa made to pay a fine of 6,U00 
I'aoamB aud surrender uu i lopbanU \Thc Calicut U,antha- 
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vassals, 1 15) Paruror Vintaniltottam and (16) Purakkad; (17) Va- 
takkankur; (18) Tekkaukur; 1 Kayamkolam; (20) and Veaad. 

In an age when means of communicslion were nut develop- 
ed, tho effective control exercised I y the paramount power 
varied inversely with distance. Further, the obligations of the 
feudatories depended upon circumstances peculiar to thein. On 
the whole, the Zamorin treated them with liberality and honour, 
aud there is no doubt his treatment of Cochin would have been 
much better but for the repeated attempts of its Kajiih to shake 
off his dependence. All the vassal chiofs had to obtain the 
consent of the sujseroiu for their Ariyittnvatcha, though this 
obligation was very often concealed by tho Zamorin himself be- 
ing present at their installation. The following writ in coanexiou 
with Bettem illustrates the claims of the Melkoyma or the 
suzeraio power 

" Boyat Writ addressed to Pakkat Aliyattu Talakkappu. 

" On account of Our having poured rice on Bettetlu Mutta 
Kovil on Vrischiltain 26, 825 M. K., We command you to pay 
3,000 Panama to Para Parameswaran (the name of the Trea- 
surer), exclusive of the Panama due to Us for rice, etc., and for 
paymeuta lo Our Kariakkars and servants of the household". 

Like the Noduvalis they were expected to pay tribute and 
Puruiktntaram and bring their Nayara lo the lield, when com- 
manded. They were also invited to the Mumakam. They had 
no duties, as the Saduvalis had, of escort, hut were required to 
send a fealty llag with presents according to their rank ard 
power as an acknowledgement of tho Zamorin 'a suzerainty. 

The Zamorin derived his income from many sources. They 
wcro collected by tho Kariakkar* of the various Gherikxala, 
who, after m e eti ng the expenses connected with their establish- 
ment and those specially assigned to them, paid the surplus to 
the Treasurer, and submitted their accounts to the Mcnokkis 
or accountants of tho palace. Tho following writa indicate 
some of the sources of revenuo, and illustrate how they wore 
collected and apeut. 
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"Royal Writ to Vallatta Vali Kunhi Knrukkftl. 
"We hereby appoint you as Our Sarvadhi. Therefore, 
from Makaram 28, 8'1B M. E., Jupiter residing id 'Sanc<r, col- 
lect what ia due to Us from the Chcrikkah, the due* of the 
prisons and ports, Amkam and Chumkam, fines for crimes, and 
royalties on elephaota and the sifting of gold- Collect all 
that is due to the Melkoyma, according to Our orders. And 
after meeting the expenses of your establishment, and of Pan- 
niyur and Cbovorara, and of the war between Ernnd and Pe- 
rumpalappu, submit your accounts to Kaiatlil Krishnaa 

II 

"To Tarakkal lracchan. 

From the Chcrikkal of Ponnani Vakke collect interest 
and rent, Changatam, Amkam, Chunham, Purushanlaram and 
other dues from Kumbbam, 85 1 M. E- After maintaining your 
establishment and met ting the expenses cf the Tirunnvayi 
Tanam pay the balance into our treasury and submit your ac- 
counts to the MenoJshis appointed for the purpose". 

In a society organised on the feudal model the sole burden 
npon land was service. Land-tax was unknown in Malabar 
before the Mysorean occupation. The sources from which the 
Zamorio derived hia revenue were:— 

(1) Chcrikkal lands or tbe royr.l estiites. These corres- 
pond to the crown lauds of England. They were held in pro- 
prietory right, and it ia from the proceeds of those lands that 
the oxpeoacs of the household were chiefly met. 

{2) Amkam or fee for permitting toll. Id a trial bv battlo. 
This varied according to the means of the parties, and was 
sometimes as high as 1,000 Fanams. 

m Clumham or tolls and duties. 1 his was generally 5% 
ad vahrern on all importe and exports. 
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(4) Ela or proceeds of kingdoms and estates confiscated for 
varionB reasons. 

(5) Kola or forced contribution for particular emergencies. 

(6) Tappu or mulcts for unintentional offences. 

(7) Pila or floes imposed 1 upon law-breakers and criminals- 

(8) Purushu ntaram or succession fee, exacted whenever 
a change in succession look place among the Saduvalis and the 
feudatorieB. 

(9) Pulayattu pennu or the proceeds from tho sale of 
loud or adulterous women outcasted by the community. 

(10) Kaleha or presents. Besides the usual presents for 
Onam and Vishu, every one who sought an interview had to 
offer a present. It depended on the party and the occasion. 
Thus.when the East Iodia Company's Chief paid a formal visit, 
he was expected to offer Rs 392 to the Zamorin, Rs 100 to the 
Eralpad, and Re 12 to each or the great officers of state like 
Mangat Acehan, Tinayancheri lllayntu, Paranampi, Tamme 
Panikkar and Olukil Menon. 1 

(11) Pannaripjiu or the eiftiug of gold. 

f 12) Panamadi or profits of coinage, which were estima- 
ted at about Rs 5.000 before Haidar'a invasion. 

(13) Aitoladakkam or the right of escheat on failure of 
heirs. 

(14) Adimapf>anam or the poll-tax paid by the bondsmen. 

(15) Ara or the fee for keeping a suspect in detention. 
(36) Tura or the poll-tax levied at the ports from boat- 
men. 

(17) Changatam, or fee for special protection in the form 
of an escort for a long or sltort period. 

(38) Atinha urukkul and Utanha urukkal or ships which 
had drifted ashore or which ha/1 boon compelled to put iu at 
a port which was not their destination and wreckB respectively. 
These rights were claimed by the Zamorin only against enemy 
countries and nationalities. 



1 The Tclltcherry ContuUationt, VoL III, p.,101. 
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(19) Hakshabhogam or fee for protection wilhoat any 
time limit. 

(20) AnappUior royally on elephants caught in the 
forests. 

(21) Fees levied for conferring titles, honours and other 
privileges, aud for the settlement of disputes. 

(22) Kapfam or the annua! tribute in cash or kind from 
the feudatory chiefs, which was regarded more or less as a 
voluntary offeriog. 

The Zamorin also enjoyed certain perquisites. These were:- 

(1) Aimmula or cow with five uddern. 

(2) Mttmmula or cow with three udders. 

(3) Chenkompu or cattle that had killed a man or auimal. 

(4) Katiiiatapulli or cattle having a white spot uear the 
corner of the eye. 

(5) Puvut or animal having a white spot at the Up of the 

tail. 

(fl) Kompu or the tusk of an elephant killed or dead. 

(7) Kuruka or the leg of a deer, wild hog or other st- 
able wild animal killed in bunting. 

(8) Val or the tail of a tiger- 

(9) Tool or the Bkiu of a tiger or deer. 

(10) Kiitattil Panni or wild hog fallen in the well. 
Records and accounts were maintained according to the 

Ktlkm era, the initial year of which wan A. D. 821—825. 
Its origin, in spite of the numerous attempts 1 made to explain 
It, remains still a mystery. Thu first day of the civil year was 
and i« still reckoned in Malabar from the 1st of Kanni, correH- 
ponding to the 17th of September. Before the founding ol the 
Kollam era the year had been calculated according 10 the Tamil 
calendar ; this accounis for the Vishu or the Tamil New Yenr 

Day being celebrated aa a national festival in Kerala. 

1 For the vaal literature that has accumulated on this BO> 
jeet see page 7fi, note 4, Mufra, and Podmaoahha Menon, His- 
tory of Kerala, Vol. IV, pp. 265-278. For the Malayalam 
months see page 105, note 1, $ u pra. 
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The way in which records and accounts were kept at 
Calicut have won the praise and admiration of Barboea and 
Laval. " The King of Calicut, " says Borbosa, "continaally 
keeps a multitude of writers in his palace, who sit in a comer 
far from him; they write upon a raised platform, everything 
connected with the King's Kxchequer and with the justice and 
governance of the realm. They write on long and stiff palm 

leaves, with ao iron style without ink And there are seven 

or eight more, the King's private writers, men held in great 
esteem, who stand always before the King, with their styles in 
thpir ham's and the bundle of leaves under their amis. Each 
one of ihem has a nnmber of these leaves in blank, sealed by 
the King at the top. And when the King desires to give or to 
do anything as to which he has to provide he tells his wishes 
to each of these men and they write it down from the Royal 
seal to the bottom, and thus the order is given to whomsoever 
it concerns. " 1 

Pyrard do Laval gives the following account of the Record 
Office :— " Hard by (the palace) is a block of buildings allotted 
to the Secretary and Clerk to the King, for keeping all the 
registers. The order and system is most admirable herein; and 
I have eft times wondered to see the great number of men with 
no other duty or work all day but writing and registering. 
These posts are of much honour ; the clerks all reaido in the 
palace, but in different apartments, and they have different 
duties. Some make entry of all goods arming for the king ; 
others the dues and taxes paid day by day ; others the expendi- 
ture of the king's household ; others the most notable incidents 
of eaoh day, both what happens at court and in the rest of the 
kingdom ; in short, all news, for he has everything registered ; 
and each clerk has his separate room- They keep also a regis- 
ter of all strangers who come there, taking their names and 
nationalities, the time of their arrival and the business that has 
b ronght them, and so the y did with us. It is a w ondrous thing 

1 The Book ofDuatU B,irbosa f Vol. II, pp. 18—19, 
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to observe their number and the perfect order that exists among 
them, and how fast they write on their palm leaves. " 1 

The Zamorin's army consisted 1 muinly of the feudal levies, 
brought by the Naduvalis ami the vassal chieftains. The for- 
mer were divided into five classes:— the Commanders of 5,000, 
or 1,000, of 500, of 300, and of 100. 2 The Nayars were each 
paid a Fanam a day when on active service. Standing armies 
were not entirely uo!>nown. They were kept at important towns 
like Culicut and Poonani, and at strategic places, like Chowghat 
apil Chunangad. Thi'ir commanders wrre called Talacchanna- 
var. 



1 Thi Voyage of pyrard de Laval, Vol. I, pp. 412—413. 
* The following were the important Naduvalis: — 

I Claes {Commanders of 6,000) 

(1) The Ayyayira Prabha Kartavu (2) ihe Ernad Menon 

(3) Kutiravattattu Nayar (4) Vayyavinattu Nampati. 

II Claps {Commanders of 1,000) 

(1) Karakkattu Muttavan alias Kavalappara Nayar 

(2) Periyantainukkil Kilakke Nurapati (3) itaraan Ullatan 

(4) Nallur or Nalla Patanayar- 

III Class {Commanders of 500) 

(1) Mukkatakkattu Nayar (2) Kannauur Patanayar 

(3) Maukara Nayar (4) Puliyakkolto Multa Nayar (5) Periyaota- 
mukkil Patiuhare Nampati (6) Tekkura Kuttil Vatakkan Nayar. 

IV Class {Commanders of 300) 

(1) Kolikkolli Nayar (2) Kottol Patan-iyakao (3) Irikkalik- 
kara Atikaran (4) Vitlikkattu Nayar (5) Klampulasaeri Nayar 
(6) Nedunganad Patanayar (7) Mulaoba Potiaayor (8) Muriyaoad 
Paianayor (fl) Chenangattu Kalappalli Nayar. 

V Class {Commanders oj 100) 

(1) Tekkum KutUl KarUvu (2) Tekkum Kuttil Tekke 
Nayar (3) Aliparampu Menon (4) Kutallur Talacchannore. 
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The Zamorin maintained also a cavalry force. 1 1 was 
commanded by the Kutiravattattu Nayar. But it was intended 
more for display than for war. b'or the Nayars always fought 
on foot. It was DM till the Mysoreao invasions that the uecea- 
aity for an efficient cavalry capable of swift movements, as 
contrasted with the *low moving Nayar militia trudging on fool 
was felt. 

Though the use of firearms had been known before the 
coming of the Poituguese, it was only afler their advent that 
it become the most important I actor in deciding the fate of bat- 
lies. As powder and shot made in the country as well as 
the guns cast by Hie indigenous craftsmen were poor in quality 
the Zamoriu employed foreigners like Maria, Antonio 1 and 
Piatt 3 to manufacture them. lie valued his European allies not 
only for the trade they brought but also for their supply, actual 
or potential, of gunpowder, balls and firearms. The Moplahs for- 
med the maiu corps of musketeers. But the formal head of tht- 
ordnance department was the Brahmin mioiater, Tinaysuchcri 
Elayutu. He was known as Vet tkkurukkal or lustructor-in tiring, 
und aa a mark of ibis he was givou lire and wick ai his investi- 
ture. 

The Zamorin's uavy was, like the army, liased on feudal 
principles, bike the cinque porta oi mediaeval England the 
coast towns lum itihed him with ships aud other means of water 
ihe Nayara whom the leuaaiories might be called upon t 0 
bring to the tiekl were aa follows— 



Kottayain 


lti.OOO 


Cbaliyam 


3.OU0 


Kurumbiyatiri 


18,000 


Beyporc 


3,000 


Kakkat 


12,000 


Parappanad 


3,000 


BetU»n 


4,000 


Idappalli 


3,000 


Kuruva Kovil 


4,000 


(Jraogauore 


3,000 


Tirumanasseri 


3,000 


Cbillur 


1.000 




Venganad 


1,000. 





1 Socpogal73iu>*j. 8 Ihe TdUcherty ConsuUatio, 
VoL XVII- A, p. 129. 
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transport. The ships were manned by the Moplahs, and the 
members of the family of Kunhali Murakkar were the heredi- 
tary Grand Admirals of Ibe kingdom. Every port had a chief 
pilot or Tura liarahhar, whope duly it waa to see the ships 
safely anchored. The Persian ambassador had a very high 
opinion of the Calicut sailors. "The inhabitants of Calicut", 
wrote he in 1442*, "are adventurous Bailors, ami pirates do not 
dare to attack Ihe vessels of Calicut". The Portuguese foun 3 
ihcm using nautical instruments to which th?y were utter stran- 
gers. Unfortunately, the navy was not improved in the light 
of experience. The ships continued to be smaller in size and 
inferior in artillery, and incapable of joint action. Irresistible in 
guerilla warfare and hand-to-hand fightiug, the Moplahs could 
not hold their own against the Europeans in pitched battles, 
which required combined and organised action rather ttian reck- 
less valour and fury. 

Vartbema classifies the ahipa cf his day at Calicut as 
follows Sambucchis {Sambuks), which were Hat-bottomed ; 
OA) CapeU (Kappah), aimilir to the Portuguese ships ; (3) 
Paros {Patakus) or small craft ; (4) Aim ad tat or ferry boots ; 
and (6) Chaturis {Kattuvaltans), propelled by oars and sails 0 . 

The administration of justice consisted in the enforcement 
of the customary law of the community or the country. The 
duty of the sovereign was to protect the Dharma and uphold 
the Maryada or Ackaram of each tints uud locality. These 
were expounded by the represe. natives of the people who were 
M uulifi e d by learning art experience. All disputes about 
l«)d WON settled by local „d hu C committee* oslttd fanchiya,* 
Debts were collected by a very simple process. The creditor 
drew a line on the ground round the dsbtor. and the latter «*s 



1 Major, India in the Fifteenth Ctntury, p. J a. 
3 The Itinerary of Luduvie Vanhcmx, p. Hi.' 
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not allowed to stir out of it till he had satisfied hia creditor. 
Ludovic Varihema describes it as follows : -''When any one 
ought to receive moony from another merchant, there appear- 
ing any writing of the scriljpfl of the king (who hoa at leaat a 
hundred of them), they observe tfaia practice : — Let ua suppose 
the case that some one baa to pay mo twenty-five ducat?, and 
the debtor promisee to pay them many times and does not pay 
tbem ; I, not being willing to wait any longer, nor to give him 
any indulgence, shall take a green branch in my hand, shall go 
swiftly behind the debtor, and with the aaid brnoch ahall draw 
a circle on the ground surrounding him, and if I can enclose 
him in the circle, I shall say to him these words three times: 
"Bramini rasa port he poUe" ; tbat is "I command you by the 
head of the Brahmins and of the king, that you do not depart 
hence until you have paid me and satisfied mo as much as I 
ought to have from thee". Aud he will satisfy me, or truly he 
will die there without any oiher guard. And should he quit ths 
said circle and not pay me, the kiug would put him to death" 1 . 

No one, however high or powerful, woe exempted from the 
operation of this law. Marco Polo mentions the instance of a 
king who was stopped in this manner by a creditor merchant. 
The Zamorin did not allow any one to repudiate his debts, and 
did nothing that had eveu the slightest tondency to detract from 
tile sanctity of contracts. He allowed the English East India 
Company to arrest for debt not only Tamme Ponikkar 
and the Rajah of Punnaltur but even the Ampati Kovilakam 
Valia Tampuratti, who was confined to her palace by tying a 
tuft of green twigB to its gates'- 1 . The readiness with which the 
**Motber-Queen" submitted to this process only served to en- 
hance her popularity and prestige. No wonder that iu such a 
kingdom trade tlourished and people became prosperous. 

The ordinary rate of interest was Vl% per annum. Penal 
interest was charged at 1% compound interest per mensem. The 

1 The Itinerary oj Lwiovic Varthema, p tiO- 

* Ths TeUicherry Consultations, Vol. X, pp. 4, 17,29, 51. 
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East India Company seems to have exacted interest on the 
arrears of revenue at the high rate of 12^ per annum for the 
first eight daya after the expiration of the kist, '>A% for thn 
next twentj days, 36% for the next thirty days or 3% per cent per 
mensem, and so on, enhancing the rate by \% every mouth 1 . 
But no interest was charged, according to the ancieut cus- 
tom of the country, after the total debt bad accumulated to 
twice the principal sum originally leut*. 

The administration of criminal justice was very simple. 
Offences against morality and religion were punished by caste 
tribunals, the king sending an officer called Koyma to prevent 
the miscarriage of justice and enforce the sentence. Adultery 
was punished by the excommnnication and banishment of all 
the parties concerned. A typical example of a caste tribunal 
ib to be found in the Smarta Vicharam or enquiries into 
charges of immorality brought against Namputiri women. The 
court consisted of a Smarta, learned in the Smritis, two Mimam- 
saka% acquainted with the caste-law, the Aka-Koyma, who was 
the local head of the community, aud the Pura-Koyma or the 
representative of the ruling power, "whose duty it was to 
stand with a drawn sword during the trial and keep order" •. 

As regards offencts against properly, our ideas hove uow 
completely changed. In olden times people cared more for tho 
recovery and restoration of stolen property I ban for the punish- 
ment of tho thief. Most of the crimes entailed only a fine. 
Imprisonment for a long period was neither awarded nor consi- 
dered desirable. For, the complainant had to pay the expenses 
of detention. The offences that merited the death penalty 
were deliberate murder, the slaughter of cows, assault on a 
Brahmin ur a Nayar by people lower io caste, indecent assault 
on a womau, and trcasou against tho king. The shedding of 

1 Logan, Treaties, Engagements, Etc., p. 
1 The Telbclterry Consultations, VoL II, p. »6. 
a The Malabar Gazetteer, pp. 3lM— 365. For a detailed 
account Bee Lflgao, Malabar ManualVol I, pp. 121— 126- 
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blood in a temple sanctuary 1 and attempts to hill the king 3 
not only led to loss of lire but of land ami homestead also. 
Women and Brahmins alone enjoyed immunity frr-ra capital 
punishment. Neither rank nor kinship, neither caste nor office, 
protected the offender. 8 

A man accused of crime was summoned before the kiug'a 
officer. Ho was questioned about it, and if he denied all know- 
ledge, the complainant was a&ked whether he would like to put 
him to the ordeal, the most common form of which was that of 
tbe boiling oil or ghee. 4 To prevent malicious prosecution, if 
the man was declared innoceut the complainant waB fined, 
banished or hilled. The ordeal of weighing also was employed s ; 
but it was seldom resorted to as it involved much trouble and 
expense. 

In every town justice was administered in the last resort 
by its Tahcchannavar. An officer of tbe palace called tbe 
Koyil Tirutti Karanavar was responsible for its maintenance in 
other parts of the kingdom. 

1 See page iH supra. a In 1762Tarakkal Eroma Menon, 
the Variar commander of Chunangad, attempted to kill the 
Zamorin. In 1763 he was executed in the customary fashion, 
his lands were confiscated, and his house raised to the ground 
by elephants sent for tbe purpose, the women and children 
being taken under bis protection by tbe Zamorin. {The Calicut 
Gratuhavari). 

• The Calicut records show that even such ministers of 
stato like Mangat Acchan and Tinayancheri Elayutu were 
punished for crimes committed by them. According to Laval, 
even tbe king's nephew, brother's eon I?), was banished for some 
offence in 1U06. (The Voynet of Pyrard de Laval, Vol. I, 
p. 369>. 

4 Logan, Treaties, Entjatiements, Etc., p. 3. 

* Padmanabha Menon, The History of Kerala, Vol. IT, 
pp.267— B69. 
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Barbosa's description of the administration of justice 
stands unrivalled for Eta accuracy and richness of detail. 

"In the city of Calocut itself ", says he, "thcKiog maintains 
a Governor, who bears the name of Talixe {Ta$acdiann.tvir), a 
Nayre who holds jurisdiction over five thousand Nayres, to 
whom he pays the very large revenues assigned to him. He 
jxwaessea the right of administering justice, but not to such an 
ixteDt as to free him from rendering an account thereof to the 

King If any of these low persons (who ore below the rank 

of Nayrea) commit any crime or theft, or if any person against 
whom it is committed complain to the said Governor, he sends 
to arrest him, and if be confesses or ia taken in flagrante delic- 
to, if he is a heathen, they carry him to a spot where justice is 
executed, where are many sharp stakes and a small platform 
through which they puea the point of the stake. Then they 
behead him with a sword, and then impale him on the stake 
between the shoulder blades, making it ddbs out through the 
I .' lly. snd project a cubit or more beyond it, ond bis head is put 
on another stake, (and they tie ropes to his legs and arms, aud 
fasten them to four josls, so that Ibc limls are Btretcbed out, 
nnd the body on its back on the stand.— Spanish version). And 
if the evil-doer is a Moor, they take him to a wide open space 
nnd there slay him with sword cuts The stolen goods are kept 
with the Governor of the country, the owner- has 
no profit thereof, for the law having done justice on 
the culprit the owner forfeits bis goods. But if the goods 
are found and the thief takes to llight, the MoU-d property re- 
mains for certain days in the Governor's hands, and if in that 
time they do not catch the thief, they give buck the goods to 
their owner. Yet a fourth part of their value is kept by the 
Governor. And if the thief denies his guilt and the goods are 
not fouud on him, they take him to a lock-up like ours and 
keep him there imprisoned for nine or ten days, to Bee if lie 
confesses, where he is badly fed, and very evilly entreated. And 

1 Boofe aj huarte ISarbvsa, Vol. II, pp. 20 -B*. 
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if by the end of that period be has Dot confessed, then they call 
upou the accuser and tell bim that as the thief will aot confess, 
he must say whether he is to he sworn or whether they shall 
relcsse him. And if he says that the thief ia to be sworn they 
bring him there in bonds, and tell him that he is to fast and 
bathe well and commend himself to his god, and that he must 
not chew betel, and must clean his teeth of it in order to take 
the oath the next day. If ho does bo, they bring him out of 
the prison next day, and take him to a tank where ha bathes 
well with many ceremonies; then they carry him to a house of 
prayer, and there be takes bis oath in this wise. 

"If he is a heathen, they heat a copper pot full of oil 
until it boils laud that they may know when it is very hot 
they throw into it some leaves of u certain tree, and the oil 
makes them spring up) and when thoy see that it is so, 
iwo clerki lake the evil-doer's right hand, and iir*t 
looking to see if there is aoy wound on it or anything else, 
and the whole state of the said hand, they write it down and 
show it to him alone; and this examination made, they order 
him to look upou bis idol which is before him and to say three 
limes, "1 did not commit the thvft ol which this man accuses 
me, nor know 1 who committed it." Then they order him to 
put two lingers of the said baud into the boiling oil up to the 
knuckles, and be at unco continues to say that he did not do it 
aud that he will not be bur uL And when ho puts in bis band 
and draws il out, the clerks staudiug by again look at it, and 
the Governor does the same, and after all these trials they at- 
test the condition in which Ibc baud is, and tie il up well iu a 
vlolli to know whether it is burnt ur not. Then thoy take bim 
back to prison, and thence briug bim again after three days lo 
the same place- Then clerks unLind the baud in the Governor's 
preseuce, and if they iind it burnt be suffers in the mauuer 
aforesaid, and they iullicl great tortures upon bim to force him 
to coulees where be is keeping the stolen goods or what be has 
done with them, and if he does not confess yet he id still pun- 
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ished. But if they find hia hand whole they free him comple- 
tely and either slay hia accuser or make him pay a floe in 
money, or banish him. In the same manner they punish him 
who has slain unother, or who hoe slain a cow, or laid violent 
hands on a Bramene or Nayre, or has had dealings with a 
Bramene'a wife. 

" To Moors tbey give tho oaths thus, they make them lick 
with the tongue a red-hot axe, and if it is burnt, they take him 
to an open space, as I have said above, and there slay him with 
the edge of the sword. 

"And if this Governor finds any youths or young men wha 
are vagrant, and have no employment, nor father, nor mother, 
nor master with whom they dwell, these are forfeit to him, aud 
he sells them as slaves to the Moors, or to any person whatso- 
ever who is willing to purchaee them, at a very low price, 
from three to five cruzados each, whether men or women. 

•'And as to the Nayres, who are privileged persons, justice 
is done to them in this wise : No Nayre may be imprisoned or 
fettered for anything he may do ; if a Nayre days another, or 
Bteala, or kills a oow or sleeps with a woman of low degree or 
eats or drinks in the house of a low-caste man, or sleeps with a 
Branienc's wife, or orenly speaks ill of tho King, and a com- 
plaint is made to the Governor against him who has committed 
such a crime, he sends to summon him, and if be docs not 
come he summons three or [our Nayres, stout men in their 
persons, and gives them a warrant signed with his own 
hand, in which he tells them to sluy such and such a Nayru, 
wheresoever they may find him, for such is his will. 
These then go in search of him and slay him where- 
soever they find him with epear thrusts or arrows, 
for some of them are such that if they have warning 
they will wound throe or four before tbey are killed, and thus 
they Blay him even if they light upon him in tho city. When 
be is killed they lay him with hia breast upwards, and upon it 
they place the warrant, and there they lenvo him, and do man 
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is so bold as to touch hira, and the fowls of tho air and the 
jackals devour him. If they slay him within the city the dwel- 
lers within that street where he lies may not remove him thence 
unless they first ask for the Kiug's order, and this order tho 
King gives sometimes for money and sometimes by favour. 
But if such a Nayro has committed a great theft of property, 
belonging to the King, then they put him into a room very well 
closed and guarded, bu that he may not escape, and then put 
him to the oath in the manner 1 have already described, save 
that in place of oil they heat butter, and if they find him guilty 
then they convey him toon open spot, and there slay bim with 
sword cuts and spear thrusts. 1 

"When the Governor summons tho accueed they summon 
at the tamo lime the complainant, and when they are both 
there they call on him to say all that ha knows regarding the 
other. Then the complainant Ukcs into his hand a small 
bunch of green grasses or a branch of a tree and says, 'So and 
so did such and such a thing'. Then tho accused takes another 
liko branch aud says, 'I did not such and such a thing'. 
Then the Governor orders that two coma of base 
gold called Panama shall bo set before each of tbem, 
pach of which is worth two and twenty ret*, and 
and when they have examined them the Governor tells them to 
return after eight days to establish clearly what each one has 
Baid. Then eight days past, they return to the Governor's 
house, and thence they go to the temple to take the oath 1 have 
told above. 

"In this Kingdom of Calicut there is a Governor who rc- 
Bcmhlee a chief justice, who is called Contante Curna'xe, who 
has his appointed dulieB iu every town. To him is allotted the 
execution of justice in all cases not liable to the penalty of death 
for all other penalties are paid in money. To him they baste 
with every manner of plaints and wrongs, as to which he must 

1 Sometimes traitors Were delivered over to elephants 
to he trampled upon. 
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Rive an account and explanation to tho King, and ho execute 
justice on the guilty in Iik*> manner to the Governor of Calicut, 
lo ihia kingdom no woman of what rank eoever she may bo 
suffers death by the law, but on evil doers tbey inflict punish- 
ment by fines in money or by banishment" 

Detailed as Barbosa'a account ia, the Portuguese factor 
has overlooked one important factor — the village and ita head- 
man. It was the task of Sir Thomas Monro, who wanted to 
ltuild upon the foundation of ancient institutions, to appreciate 
and reveal the important played by the Desam and ita headman, 
the Desavali, in the aocial and political life of the peopl*. 

''The village io Malabar," says he "was called the Oetam, 
The headman woa called the Detvay or Jelmhoar, as he enjoy- 
ed the whole or only a part of the rights which were supposed 
necessary to the constituting the complete chief of tbe Desam. 
These righta were as follows:- (1) The Ambalpwdy or the 
direction of the religious oeremonies of the village pagoda; 
(2) Qoraimah or the management of the pagoda lands ami 
servants; (3) Desmi or the control of marriages and all village « 
ceremonies, none ef which could bo performed without bis leave; 
and (-1) Desndeput or the geoerul superintendence of all affairs 
of tho I'csam or village 1 

"The Denoay had the direction or all the affaire of tbe 
village; all orders regarding them were sent to him to be carried 
into effect. Where there waa no regular land rent, he could 
not have much employment aaa revenue officer; but bo assisted 
in the collection of occasional contributions as well as of fines, 
forfeitures, and other dues of Government. He was the military 
chief of tbe village, and marched at the bead of its quota when 
ordered to the field, and he bad the direction of ibe police and 
the power of deciding petty disputca. In police and judicial 
matters he waa aided by two cr three respectable inhabitants, 
who were called I'ramanis 

Munro, The Report on the Judical system tn Malabar, 
pura.7. 5 Ibid., para- 9. 



"There were usually from one to five or ax Pramanis 
to a Desam or village, but in some villages none. They w e ra 
all of the superior castes, but chiefly Nairs-anv respectable 
man in the villogc, who was considered as more intelligent than 
his neighlv.nm and who was on that account resort*! to by the 
inhabitants Tor the adjustment of their little differences gradu- 
ally acquired among them the title of Pramani. The plaintiff 
in the Qrat instance generally applied lo the Pramani, who 
assembled the other Pramani* of the village, if there were any 
or If not he scut for those of the neighbouring villages, who al- 
woye came, as he in his turn attended their summonses. Those 
who were called were such as both pities had previously agr-ed 
their suit should be decided by. No writing was employed in 
the proceedings - a Kurrarnamah founded upon the proceedi D g 8 
was all that was necessary. The Pramanis, where no opposi- 
tion was made, acted of themselves without any reference to 
the tW* If the defendant refused to attend they applied 
to the Dtswjy, who sent for ttw defendant, directed the 
Pramtms to try the cause in his own presence, and decided up- 
on their report. If the parties required it he associated two or 
three of the inhabitants with the Pramanis to form the court 
ovPanchayat. When the defendant refused to obey Ibe Z)Z 
xcay 5 summons, the Dtsivay applied to the Nauncai [Sad,, 
tvW.). Where a village had no Pramani the inhabitants carried 
the.r complaints to any neighbouring village in which there was 

•'Incases ol tlieft complaint was made to the Pramam 
who , informed the Deway, and tot h together investigated the 
n atter and reported to the Nau^ai. If the thief was taken 
hey earned him to the Naurvai. If it was the fa* offence 
the pumsbmeut wee ft* and restoration or the 8 tolen property 
if the second cnnflieulon of his property; if .ho third severe' 



1 Ibid., para 10. 
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punishment or death. If the offender absconded, he was out- 
lawed. 1 

'"The Desvay and the Pramani received fees on all suits 
determined by them. The amount was not fixed, but wheu the 
parties could pay the fees the rates wore to the Dcswiy lie I , 
to the Pramani 1 a liupec, to the witnesses -t, 2, or 1 anna per 
day according to their rauk, hut the whole never exceeded 10 
per cent of the claim 2 - 

"The Desvay derived, besides fees on the settlement of 
suits, Borao other advantages from hid situation. Ho received 
yearly from the owners of gardens the produce of one plantain 
tree, 10 cocoaouta, 1 jack, and 1 cluster of betel nut,, and from 
all ryots the value cl 4 to S aunoa in ghee or ausiar, nnd a poll- 
tax of 8 annas from carpeutera, smiths and washermen. 

"None of the villagers sat in his presence without havp, 
and he was obeyed rather as tho chief of a elan than tho head 
of a village". 3 

According to the tradition recorded by Barlosa *, Chera- 
man Peiunial conferred tho unique privilege of striking money 
in Kerala on the Zamorio alone, The coins that were minted 
at Calicut consisted of gold Fanams, eilver Tarens and copper 
Khs. Sixteen Kas made one Tarai, and sixteen Taunt one 
Fanam 6 . At the beginning of tho eighteenth century ono 
Fanam was equal to one shilling \ la 17»i tho Fanam was 
reduced in weight by one-fiftieth, and tbrtti and a half now 
Fanams were exchanged for a rupee 7 . The mint was deslroy- 



* Ibid., para 13. * J6i,i.,paia 12. 8 Ibid., para 13. 
* See page 63 * The Itinerary of Lwlovic Vatthema, 

P-&3, The Voyage of Pyrard de Lawtt, Vol I, p. 412. 
0 Vrascher, Letters from Malabar, Lsller XlT. T The Calicut 
Gmtthavari and The Mackenzie If ss. 
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ed along with the fortress end the palace in the explosion of 
1766. After the return of the Zamorin from Travaoeore in 
1793 coinage waa resumed. At laat, in 1798, on the expiry of 
the five years' lease, the mint was handed over to the East 
India Company. 

Not only waa coinage one of the most lucrative sources of 
the Zamorin'a money-income but it was looked upon by him as 
a sign and symbol of his imperial authority. The mint waa 
closed for all the thirteen days of the pollution consequent on 
the demise of the Zamorin, and one of tho flfBt acts of the new 
Zamorin was to order the resumption of panamati or the coin- 
ing of Fanatns. The officer in charge of the mint waa a 
goldsmith, who was known as Mamivikrama Asari or the 
goldsmith of Maoavikrann. 1 

It haB already been remarked that tho greatness of the 
Zamorin was in a very largo measure duo to tho aea-borno 
commerce of his kingdom. The chief ports were Putuppat- 
tanam or Turasseri, Pantalayini, '1 ikltoti, Kappat, Calient, 
Chaliyam, Tannr, Ponnani, Chetwai and Crangaoore. Putupp&t- 
tooam or the Now Towu is, as the word indicates, comparatively 
modern. II is situated ou ihe Kotla river, and is tho centre o' 
the trade that passes through the Agalapula, the Kadambin- 
vayil of tho Tamil poets and the refuge of the pirates of 
Pliny, The Periptus, and Ptolemy. At the beginning of the 
fifteenth century it waa a Moorish town with much trade and 
navigation. It owed its importance to the family of Kuohali 
Marakkar Pantalayini is one of tho oldest porta of Kerala. 
It is mentioned by tho earliest Muhanimadan writers, and U 
has a moBque built by the pioneers of Islam. The mud bank 
off tho coast offers excellent protection to ihe native craft dur- 
ing tho monsoon. It was defended by two bastioua on which 
guns were mounted. Kappat was noted for the soft sapphires 
found on its strand. Chaliyam is another very ancient eettle- 



1 The Mackenzie M$s* 3 See page 210 tupra. 
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ment of the, Moors. Commanding the communications to the 
south, its strategic position, aa we havo seen, led the Portuguese 
to build a fort here, which was however destroyed in J570 
Ponnani, called Ponam by the Chinese nod Kunan by the 
Moors, ia situated at the mouth of the Bbaratappulo, and in an- 
cient times commanded all the traffic that passed through thi- 
great waterway. It had originally belonged to the Bajah of 
Tiramanasseri, who ceded it to the Zamorin for 
protecting him against hia eaemi"S of the Chovarakhur. s 
In the fifteenth century it became Ihe military capital of the 
empire and the scat of its chief arsenal. The port was defended 
by fortifications on either bank. Chotwai, situated at the nv.wth 
of the river of the same name, was on* of the greatest centres 
of pepper trade. It was very muoh coveted by the Dutch, for 
the possession of which they fought with arms and diplomacy 
for a century and a half. Craogoiiore ia the oldest port of Kerala. 
It was known to the Greeks aa Mouziris, and to the Tamils as 
Vanchi, Tiruvanchikkulam, Makodui, aud MahaJevurpattanara. 
With the ablication of Che ram aa Perumal, when it ceased to l»e 
the hub of a big empire, and the formation of Vuipin it began to 
decline. 

As the capital of a great kingdom and iu chief mart, 
Calicut, of course, overshadowed every port aud city in the west 
coaaL It was the meeting-place of nations ; its population was 
cosmopolitan, consisting cf representatives of every race ami 
nationality from the Pillars of Heracles to the Land or the 
Rising Suu. There were ioo3 and public houses where foreigners 
could easily find accomodation. Every caste had its tauks and 
wells, and its places of worship. The Hindus had their temples, 
the Muhainmadaos th-ir mosques, the Jews their Synagogue, 
and the Christians their Church. Communal differences ural 
■ riots were conspicuous by their absonco. We have already Been 
how with no traditions U back it, with none of the natural ad- 



1 See page 20.' supra. 2 Seepage 102 supra. 
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vantages which ita age- long rival, Cochin, possessed, the policy 
of the Manavikramana made it the clearing-house of the trade 
between the east and the west" 1 . 

Calicut was and still is an open roadstead, and goods were 
loaded and unloaded at Kallayi, bo called either from the pave- 
ment protected by atoue railings or from the mouth of the 
river being a little rocky (A'ai = stone, a*i=river-mouth), a mile 
and a half from the palace It was protected by a stockade, 
garrisoned by the Moplahs. Near it wbb the Alfandique or the 
bazaar and the warehouses, about half a league ia circuit, 
where th? buildings were arranged in streets. It was surround- 
ed by a wall and its gate was closed at sundown. Within the 
Alfandique were three large squares where the big merchants 
bought and sold. 

Near the palace was held a market every morning, 
mainly for the convenience of the royal household. First, the 
king's servants and purveyors mode their purchases, then the 
merchants and the general public The vendors had to pay a 
fee even on the 'smallest of their goods'. 

The trade of the country was iu the hands of the native 
merchants, Vyparia. Chettis, oud Guzoratia, aud tho Moore. The 
Vyaparia dealt in goods of every kind both in the sea-coast and 
in the interior, in fact, wheresoever they could obtain a profit. 
They bought all the pepper and ginger from the cultivators in 
exchango for cotton cloth and other goods, Tbo Chettis were 
dealers in precious stones, pearls. corals, metalware and other 
valuable goods. The Guzeratia came f-om Cambay. They traded 
in goods of every description and acted as commission-agents 
and brokers. 

The Moors, however, were the great wholesale exporters 
and importers. They engrossed all the maritime trade and 
navigation of tho country. "Thoy built in tho city." aays 
Barbosa," keeled ships of a thousand and a thousand two hund- 
red Shares burden. These ships were built without any nails, 

1 See pages 80-iJO supra. 
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bnt the whole sheathing waa sewn with thread, ana all tipper 
works differed much from the fashion oronra, they had no 
decks. Here they took on board gooda for every place, and 
every monsoon ten or fifteou of these ships sailed for the Red 
Seat Aden and Mecca, where they sold their gooda at a profit, 
some to the merohsnta of Juda, who took them thence in small 
vessels to Toro, and from Toro they would go to Cairo, anil 
from Cairo to Alexandria, and thence to Venice, whence they 
came to our regions. These gooda were pepper (great store), 
ginger, cinaaraon, cardamoms, myrobalans, tamarinds, csna- 
fiBtula, precious stnuea of every kind, seed pearls, musk, amber 
gria, rhubarb, aloes- wood, great store of cotton cloths, aud 
porcelains, and some of them took on at Juda copper, quick- 
silver, vermilion, coral, saffron, coloured velvot?. rosewater, 
knives, coloured camlets, gold, silver and many othar things, 
which loey brought hack for sale at Culicut. They 
atoned ill February uud returned from too middle of 
August Dp to the middle of October of the same 
year. In this trade they became extremely wealthy. 
And on their return voyages they would briug with them other 
loreigo merchants, who settled in the city, beginning to build 
ahipB and to trade, on which the king received heavy duties. As 
soon as any of these merchants reached the city the kiag as- 
signed to him a Nayre to protect and serve him, and a Chatira 
clerk to keep hip accounts and look after his affaira, and a bro- 
ker to arrange for him to obtain such goods aa he had need of, 
for which three persons they paid good aalariea". 1 

When it was convenient for the merchant the king's cus- 
toms-officer accompanied him to the ship with the Chetti, and 
made an invoice of all the gooda, beginning with precious stones 
and metals. Then they were all transported to the Alfandique 
or warehouse. 



Book of Duaiie Barbosa, Vol. II, p. 77. 
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The French traveller, Pyrard de Laval, thus describes the 
cuHtoma office, the warehouses and the bazaar:— "The first 
officers of the kin" whom we met with were the receivers of 
the king's dues, who have a house on the sea-shore erected on 
piles, where tb^y remain by dny only.. -There are three of these 
buildings, for the watching of all the goods that are landed, for 
the taking of the number and quantities in writing, and for the 
conveyance of them thence to the Alfatuliquc. This is a great 
square building of stone with galleries above and below, eud 
vaulted with stone arcades, like those of our pi ice roijale* but 
OOt so grand or so olegant with a lurgo number of rooms and 
warehouses for keeping all the different sorts of goods 
separate. Over the door is written the name of the goods kept 
ia each warehouse ; an officer of tho king has one key, while 
the owner of the goods has another, and neither can cuter with- 
out tho other. The goods reuiaiu there till they have paid the 
dues and the customs, and tho exports have to pay as well as 
the impoits This Alf.indiqut is two or three hundred paces 
from the sea, between the town and the port ; it is atroug and 
well guarded, all the doors beiuu well-locked, and none may 
enter but on business, for the guards aro always alolioned 

there" 1 

1 The Voyage of Pijr.ird lie Laval, Vol. [i p. 361. 
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CHAiTEB XIX 

TDE ZAM0R1NS AS PATRONS OF LITERATURE 

No history of tbo Zamorios will hv complete lhat does not 
give some account of their great contribution to learning niul 
literature in Kerala, both directly and indirectly, aa poets and 
patrona of poets. 

The annual Pattattanatns at the Tali temple in Calicut 
attracted, like the famous assemblies of Janaka of old, pandits 
and philosophers from fat and near. Patta is the Tamil form 
of tho Sanskrit Bhatta, and Tanam of Danam. The former 
means a person learned in the four Sastraf., the latter gift So 
Pattattauam is cither the giving of D.irtams to Bhattas or the 
award of tho title of Bhatta to Brahmins of proved merit. 

This ceremony is held even now, though it has become an 
empty meaningless farce. It begins on JUvati or the twenty- 
aeventh lunar asterism in the Malaysians month of Tulam 
(October — November) and ends on Timvatira or tho sixth lunar 
asterism. All the seven days the Brahmins, who come in large 
numbers, are feasted, and in tho end the Tanam are 
given, though on a hereditary basis. 

But the ancient Pattaltanatt'B were serious cont'-sts in 
which the candidates vied with one another for the coveted 
prize The judges were generally chosen from among those 
who had many Tanams to their credit. They were distinguished 
from the new aspirants as the Old Sabha. Hew exacting the 
teat and how high the standard was may be inferred from the 
fact that sis successive Sjbhas rejected the claims of Meppattur 
Narayana Bhattatiri, the author of the Naruynniyam, fnr tho 
honour of receiving a Tanam, and admitted it ouly on the 
seventh occasion, raLher as a reward for his perseverance. 

According to the Keralolpalti >, this ceremony was insti- 
tuted at the suggestion of Eolkunnattu Sivaukil. Ho enjoined 



1 ThtKeraiolpatli, p. 92. 
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upoo the Zainorin to feed every Brahmin who might come 
to Tali for scvcuda>-s, begiumog from the asterism of Revati 
in the mouth of Ttilam, and at the end give to 101 Smartas or 
those proficient ia the Smritit, each a purse containing 101 
Faoams. 

The Granthavari of the Tanam of 8."ii M. E. throws a 
tlood of light on this institution. The learned Brahmins of 
Kerala seem to have been grouped then in two Yogams, 1 of 
Uheviyannur and Kotamangalam, representing respectively its 
northern and southern half. Letters were sent to these Yogams 
to send lihattas to the Sabha, as the assembly was called, to 
receive Tanams. The Sabha held its sittings in the roofed 
ball, called Vatil matam, divided into a northern and a southern 
wing by the entrance door and the passage leading to the inner 
shrine- Ai the southern extremity of the southern wing was 
placed a lighted lamp to represent Bhatta Mimamsa, while 
another lighted lamp at its northern extremity represented 
Frabhakara Mimamsa. Similarly, two lamps, one at th« 
southern and the other at the northern end of the northern wing, 
represented Vyuharana and Vedanta respectively. The disputa- 
tions and discussions in these subjects were held in front of 
their respective lumps. On the last diy, after the conclusion 

1 At the time wben the Keratopatti was composed certain 
Samqhas specialised in the study of certain Bubjecta. Thus, 
Bhatta Alunamsj was studied at Nenmeni, Cbovaram, Am, 
Cbunta and Natti ; Probhakara Mimamsa at Pais, Vaka, Viti, 
Vella, IHta aud Chali;aud Vyakarana at Tatta, Velu, Vallu 
aud Kanta. 

{The KerahpaUi, p. 73) 
In aucient days there wore la Sabha Mathams or eu- 
dowed institutions and <i Sabha Yq$jiiis (at Tirunavayi, 
Tricbur and Tiruuakkaralto impart Vedic aud Sastraio instruc- 
tion to Namputiria. iPaduiauubba Meuou, The History of 
Kerala, Vol. Ill, p. 78). 



of the contests, Maogat Accbaa, the chief minister, read out 
the names of the winners from the list supplied to bim by the 
judges, and one by one they came and received a puree 1 Irom 
the hands of the Zamorio, from the Munalpad if the Zamorin 
was absent, with the usual accompaniment of betel, areca, 
sandal paste and llowers. Blessing the Zamorin in the ortho- 
dox fashion, by placing their hands upon his head, they took 
their seat along with the members of the Old Sabha. After 
the Danams bad all been given, the Zamorin placed a purse 
containing 300 Fauanis on a plank in front of the august 
assembly; and circumambulated them, accompaiued by such ol 
the Tampurans as were present. At the completion ol thy 
round they prostrated before the learned gathering. Tlwu 
the Xaoioriu look his Beaton a plank, and all tbe members 
of tbo Sabha blessed bim one by one in the muuner above- 
described. 

ID the history of Sanskrit literature in Kerala tbe second 
half of tbe fifteenth ceulury after Christ marks an epoch. It { 
witnessed an outburst of genius in literature and philosophy 
bimilar to tbu Periclean age in ancient Athene and the Elhtt- 
bethau age in modern England. It was au age of giants, the 
Zamorin iManavikruma towering high above tbera all. A verit- 
able treasure of learning, or Sarasvtiianidhi, as he was called 
by Kakkasseri, round bim were gathered some of the greatest 
poets and philosophers of Korala, who were known collectively 
as the Patincttarakkavtkal or literullv the Ei^htten-and-a-half 
Potts. 2 

1 At the Pattdttanam of 851 M. E. only 46 
persons received the Tanam, ana tbe purses couta'mod each 
LH| Panama. Oakshinasoi gift* to other Brahmins amount- 
ed to 1,100 Panama. {The CatfOmi Granihavaii) 

* What follows is mainly based on 11. II. Appan Tampu- 
lau'a PalineUarMavikui in the MangalamaU, Kavililakau 
UUur Parameswara Ayyar'» The Zamonns mnd Literature in 
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We do not know the names of all the eighteen poeta. Top 
greatest of them were the two Payyur Bhattatirie or PatteriB. 
father and bod, Uddanda Sastrikal. Kakkaaeeri Bhattatiri, 
Chennaa Namputiri and Punam Namputiri. 

The Payyur Patteria were authorities in Mimamsa. It 
waa the practice amongst the members of this family to pro- 
duce each a new work on Mim-Jinsa whetti they met together 
"very year to perform the anniversary of their father's death- The 
head of the family was the presiding judge and director of the 
Pattattanam. UddaDda Sastrikal, the terror of Maloyalam 
poetB and Sanskrit poetasters, refers to the Acch,m or the father 
Bhattatiri as Maharoahi, and compares him <o Kalidasa in 
poetry. Kalpavriksha in the matter of gifts and Siva in omni- 
science. 

The name of the younger or the son Patteri was Pararoe- 
swara. He is tho author of the Sutrarthaaam^raha, a com- 
mentary on Jaimineya Mimamsa Sutra*. Uddanda calls him 
XimamamMka Chakravarti or the emperor of JTimomai. there- 
by acknowledging his proficiency in thiB system of philosophy. 

Uddanda waa a Brahmin of I*tapuram on the banks of 
Palar in Tondamaudalam, the present Chingleput District. He 
was the son of Rangaoatba, who belonged to Vadhula Gotra and 
followed tho Apastampa Sutras. Alter finishing his oducatiou, 
young Uddanda visited Aodhra. Karuataka, Kalioga and Chola, 
and at last the fame of the Pattattanam of Tali attracted him 
to the court of Zamorio Manavikrama of Calicut. 

In MaUihamarutam he calls himself Uddanda, and says 
that he is known also by the name o( Iraguvauutha. There is 
no doubt, however, that Uddanda was not hie real uame, and it 
waa either a nickname bestowed on him by his brother-popta on 
account of hia forwardness and assumed by him later on as a 
sobriquet, or it was a ti tlo conferred upon him by the Zamorio.lt 

the Seventh Report of the AU-KtraUi Sahitya Parishad and 
Mr. Goviuda Wariar's Literary Patronage under the Zamorins 
of Qalicut id the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IV No. i. 
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cannot lie Denied that he was a little haughty anil overl*-aring, 
and bis challenge to the poets of Kerala wan couched in 
words by no means too polite or humble. "Flee, flee," roared the 
Sastrikal, "ye poetasters, (that consider yourselves) elephants. 
The proud lion (or the lion known as IMdanda) 
roaming in tbe forests of Vedaota is approaching." 1 no con- 
tracted Sambandham with a Nayar lady of the Marakkara 
bouBe in Chennamangalam. In his Kokilasamdesatn he 
deflcribes, in the manner of Samdesa Kavyas, ill the important 
places from Chennamangalam to Calicut. He is believed to 
have written a work on Alsmkara, which has not yet beou 
discovered. Tbe drama, MaUikamarutam is held to be the 
greatest of his works. It was composed at the command of 
Manavikrama, and it formed the basis of later Champukav 
,jas like Kotiyaviraham and Rajaratnavaliyam. Comparing 
him with Bhavabhuti.Kavitilakam Ullur says:— "If Bbavabhuti 
excels in vigour, Uddanda excels in sweetness. In some parts, 
when depicting Vifiraltmbha srhigara, or the feelings of sepa- 
rated lovers, he even surpasses that great master". 

Among the poets and writers of the day Cddanda held the 
same place as the English poet, Johnson, did in his circle- He 
recognised excellence wherever it was found, irrespective of 
caste or place, and mercilessly castigated the mere verse-wri- 
ters. He lashed vice and corruption also in the manner of 
Juvenal, and the pride and insolence of many a courtier were 
humbled by volleys from his battery. 

Kokkaaseri was a younger contemporary of Uddanda, who 
became fBmons as his most formidable rival. According lo 
tradition, tbe Namputiris, piqued by the uniform success of 
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the Saslrikal al the PatUtftanam contests and despairing of de- 
feating him, prayed God for the birth of a poet amongst them 
who would vanquish the east coast stranger. Hearing that a 
Namputiri lady was in the family way, they began to give her, 
as enjoined in the Sastrat, butter consecrated by Mantras. 
Thus was born Kafekasscri. The drama Vasumativikramam 
was htB reply to Mallihimarutam. From it wn know that he 
was born al Apohapuram or Tiruvegappara. his preceptor was 
one Narayanaeharya, v.-. i the Zamorin took a personal interest 
in his education, defraying all his expenses. 

Chennaa Namputiri, who was bom in A. 0. H27» 
has immortalised his name by hie Tantrasaviuccnhya. 
He was the hereditary' director of the religious ceremonies 
at the court. According to tradition, Mullapalli Namputiri 
and Chennas were once punished by the Zamorin for 
composing some verses which were not very compli- 
mentary* The punishment was unique. He ordered that at 
the next Paltalfanam MullappalH should be awarded the Tanam 
before the opening of thu Sabha, an unbearable humiliation 
for a scholar, and Chennas should produce an original work on 
Tanlra Saslra. Thus came into existence the Tantrasamue- 
c/iaya. which still reigos supreme in Kerala as the final 
authority on Tantric ritoal, temple "nrchitectnre and iconogra- 
phy. 

Nothing ia known at preaeut about Mullappalli. Astrology 
seemB to have formed the special study of this family. It was 
a Mullappalli Namputiri who went to Nileswaram in 1705 to 
examine the horoscopes of the Tampurans and Tampurnttis 
who were adopted in the Zamorin's family in the following year- 

Punam Namputiri was a native of North Malabar. He 
was a yonnger contemiorary of Uddanda. Besides enjoying 
Manavikrama's patronage, he bod tho good fortune to receive 
the support of hie successor, Manavcda, also. He composed his 
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slokas in Malayalam. Though Uddanda had a great contempt 
lor Malayalam poeta in general, aa lacking in metre. lw had a 
great admiration for Punam. Swept oft h» feet by cue of his 
versos in praise of Manavikrania, hia patron, the haughty Saa- 
irikal was moved then and there to give away hie upper gar- 
ment in token of hi* admiration. What a loea to Sanskrit liter- 
atim the death of Manavikrama proved to be w reflected m 
soother sbka iu which, he Bays, that even the dogs that eat the 
oas'awav refute of the meals glory themselves aa Malayalam 
post* 3 ' The work by which he is moat widely known is the 
Hama^uachampu. The reference to the arrival at Ayodhya 
of people with Portuguese hate for the coronatiou of U una 
makes it certain that it was comptsed after the arrival of da 
Gama. 8 

We know nothing about the Tiruvogappara Namputiris, 
traditionally included among the Eighteen-and-a-half Poets. But 
it ia probable that the author of Subhadra)ui ranam, written on 
the model of Bh.it ti Kavya, lo illustrate the Sutras of Panini 



1 The sWka referred to ia aa follows :— 

U was with the words, Anta hantakkn into pattu (this ailk 
Tor that kuntd), that the Saatrikal ia eatd to have given away 
his upper garment. 

yUMftU) MPs ^ )i " ''Ji n lm rij«oej3A>s -4930 DCKlbo^ cue 

• Narayana P.inikkar, Bkasluisahityacharitram, Part 1, 
p. 3G8. 
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waa a member of Manavikrumas court. He belonged to Ibe 
Kutallur Maoa and his name was Narayanan. Tbere ia no 
doubt, however, that Vaaudevan Namputiri, the commentator 
of V ' iddhasalabhiinjik i and J iiargharaghava waa a contempor- 
ary of Uddanda, who refers to him as Sjhiiynm.ittj. His 
Vikramiyarn, a commentary on Auargharagkava, opens with 
salutations to the deity of Srivatayanad and the Lord of Tali 
Id the descriptiuu of lha latter, aa praiaed and worshipped by 
the best of Brahmins deeply learned in poetry, grammar and 
philosophy, we can easily see that the poet ia alluding to the 
Pattattanams. 

If Vaaudevan Namputiri won L'ddanda'a praise by his 
Vikramiynm. his preceptor, Karunakara Marar, wou his regard 
at a chance encounter at the temple of Mukkola, his native 
place. While the Brahmin poet was praising its presiding deity 
in an impromptu sfoka, the Marar completed hia purvardk.i or 
the first two lines by two Hoes of hia own, surpassing the for- 
mer in the excellence of their rhyme'. Thrilled with joy. the 
Saatrikal paid a handsome compliment to him, a»ying "This is 
Devi's Karunakara". The Marar was also a profound scholar, 
besides being a poet. He has written a commentary on Vriita- 
ratnakara called Kavioliinlamani . 

In the latter half ol the sixteenth and the fceginniug of the 
seventeenth century appeared four great Bhakias or devotees, 
whose contribution to literature, both Sanskrit and Malayulam ( 
cannot be overeetimated. They were Meppattur Namvaua 
Bhattatiri, Puutanam Namputiri, Tunjattu Ramanujan Klut- 
lacchan and Maharajah Manaveda (lH5d-1058). 

According to a Granthavnri in the possession of Krishnan 
Asau, Narayana Bhattatiri was born in 736 M. K, A. \). 

froB«oli»s«>l ^uaosm^aiooi* 
ojesaaflofWKwalsrrowi zarpj>t 

UOAo . : ' \l ■ ■ ■ 
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1559 — 1560, in the nuctstral Mom of Meppatlur. in the village 
of Chaodanakkavu, in Ibe present Ponoani Taluk 1 . Virtually 
illiterate and uneducated, be came, after bis L'Panayanam and 
Samavartanam, to Trikantiyur, where Brahmins were fed free. 
Before long he contracted Sambandluim with a lady belonging 
t» the house of Achyuta Piabaroti, who was coosidered an 
uulbority both in Sanskrit and astrology. Stnng to the quick 
by some remarks of the Pisbaroti about bis irreligious life, 
utterly unworthy of a Brahmin, the youug Bhaltatiri at once 
resolved to turn over a new leaf. Under the Pisbaroti as his 
preceptor be began to learn Sanskrit, and in a very short time 
astonished him by the command he bad obtained over il. The 
life of Lord Krishna had a great attraction for him, and he 
wrote out the story of Slalubharata in a num- 
ber of Ckampus. They are called Proband hams, and they form 
an inexhaustible mine for the Pathahas or professional story- 
tellers of Kerala. like all ambitious poets be also came to 
Calicut to take part in the PattatUnam. It has already been 
mentioned bow after six successive attempts he was at last able 
on the seventh occasion to get himself enrolled as a member of 
the Sabha. 

Ilia affection and respect for Acbyuta Piaharoti made him 
take upon himaelf the illness of bis Guru in the manner of the 
mythical Pururavaa. Unable to bear the pains of rheumatism 
thus acquired, he consulted his neighbour, Tunjattu Baraauujan 
Kluttacchun. who advised him to propitiate Lord Krishna of 
Guruvayur by reciting everyday a story in bis praise beginning 
with the Slatiya-avatara or Fish -I near nation of Vishnu. Thus 
came iuto existence the great devotional work called the JVara- 
yatitijam, which was completed on the day denoted by the chrc- 
nopram, A-yu-ra-ro-^yatai.-hhyam, thut is, 17,12,210th day of 
Koli Yuga, corresponding to January 22, 1389. His fame soon 

'Narayana Pauikkar, The Utrala bliasha nahitya charil- 
ram, Part II, p. 271. 
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spread far and wide, and he was invited to Ampelapula, alao 
sacred lo Krishna, by its Rajah. At hia instance he wrote a 
grammar called Prakriyan>Jtvasva*n in sixty days l . The 
originality and excellence of its arrangement induced Bhattoji 
Dikshitar to start for Malabar to obtain suggestions from tbe 
Bhattatiri for bis own projected work. But, unfortunately, tbe 
Dikshitar was loo late. Ue came hero only to know that the 
Bhattatiri had passed away. The year of hia death, as given in 
the Gmnthavart mentioned above, is 8-11 M. E., corresponding 
to A. D. 1665— lt>36« 

The Bhattatiri possessed an extraordinary skill in compos- 
ing chronograms, the consonants of which, read from right to 
loft, give the number of the day reckoned from the beginning of 
Kali Yuga, i. e., April 13, 3102 B. C ; while the whole word, 
read from left to right, indicates the event Thus, A-yura-ro- 
qyasau-khyam represents not only the date of the completion 
of tbe Narayaniyam but also the author's restoration to perfect 
health ; and in Ya-tna-pha-la-pra-stt-syat, corresponding to July 
* 17, 1016, we get tbe date of the fruition of bis great task, the 
compilation of tbe grammatical work, Prakriyatarvatvanu His 
unrivalled knack in this field is strikingly illustrated by a 
aloha describing the considerable havoc and misery caused 
by a great llood, coming all on a sudden, on August 12,1610. 
Its peculiar feature is while the letters of lines 1 and 3 give 
the day in the orthodox style by being read from right to left > 
lines 9 and 4 have to be r?ad in the reverse direction, from left 
to right, in order to arrive at its date 

1 Vaaudovan Mussad, SJcppattur Namyjna BUultatiri' 
pp. 33—3-1. 

(T)Tfjjnro3«» ->jotmhcij1 
The day indicated by each of those lines is 17 21 180. 
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Pant a nam waa Meppattur'a contemporary. He was a 
Dative of NeDmini in Valluvanad, and at the invitation of the 
Zamorin he came to Calicut and permanently established hia 
residence in hia dominions. So great was bis devotion to lord 
Krishna that hia favourite deity ia eaid to havo helped him to 
surmount mauy a difficulty. On one occasion, while on hia way 
from Calicut to Guruvayur, he waa aet upon by robbers at 
Kundotti, and in response to hia appeals Lord Krishna Himself, 
we are told, made bis appearance in the form of a commanding 
officer of the Zamorin's army and rescued him from the ruf- 
fians. With tbe Ljorda assistance he was able even to humble 
the pride of Nariyana Bhattatiri, who treated bia Santana- 
gopulam with contempt, aa a work in Malay alaui and therefore 
not deserving bis attention. Puntanam's most famoua works 
ore Santanagopalam and Gnanappana. 

About Tunjattu Kamanujan Kiuiuicil.au, the greatest and 
most popular of all Malayalom poets, we know nothing except 
that be was Lorn at Trikkantiyur, and be was a contemporary 
of Meppattur. There ia not a single Malayuli house which 
doea not possess a copy of bis Adhyatma ftam«yanam, Bhara- 
t^m and Bhagaxatam, all in Kiltppattu style. Though Tunjattu 
Elutlacchan did not enjoy the Zamorin a patronage, bia disciples, 
Karunakorao ElutLaccban and Suryonarayaua Kluttacchan, 
were employed for some lime as tutors in the Zamorin a family. 
Jt is quite possible, therefore, that they had the privilege of 
having Manaveda, the author of tbe tir ishuanataka-n, as one of 
their pupiia. 

The author of the Krishnanatnkam does not give ua much 
information about himaell in hia drama, aa L'ddandan and Kak- 
kasstri do in theirs about themselves. Lie is tantaliaiugly ailenl 
about bis early life. All that w 0 are told is that bis numo was 
Muuavoda, he was the nephew or sister a son of King (Maua> 
Vikranm, who conquered all b ia enemies by his Valour 1 , and 

1 This waa another Xuktan Tamputan, not the Xiruvonam 
lirunal Maharajah . 
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the drama was completed on the Kali day denoted by the chro- 
nogram, Gra-hyj-stu-tir-fa-tha-foiih. It corresponds to 
17.38,612th day of Kali Yuga.and happens to be the last day of 
Tulam, 828 M. K. A. D. 1652. It is not improbable, therefore 1 
that it was also the concluding day of the Pattattanartu From 
his Putvabharalhachampu, completed on the day of ra-po- 
dyu-lo-la-so-xam, «.<-, Kali day 17,33,111, corresponding to 
Metam 1. 818 M. E., A. D. 1643, in the reign of his uncle, 
(Mana) Vikrama. the Mighty-armed, we know that one of his 
tutors was one Anayattu Krishna Pisbaroti. Vellangallur Na- 
rayanan Namputiri, who wrote the Meya of Manomeyodaya, 
begun by Meppattur, callB him Pragnata Patanjalah and 
BhakfaKhakrini, indicating thereby that he was a great TopJ 
aa well aa a great devotee of Lord Krishna. From other 
aources we know that he was a contemporary of Meppattur 
and the last of the Vilvamaogalam Svimiyars, and before his 
accession he used to apeud a largo part of bis time at Guruvayur 
in company with the author of the Narayjniyam. 

Perhaps the idea of the Krishnanatakim itself was deriv- 
ed from it Representing the boyhood of Lord Kriahna in 
eight parts, it is an adspUtion of the rules of Kathakati to 
purely devotional subjects. The Zamorin maintains even now 
a Krithnattam troupe, which accompanies him and takes its 
place in all state-processions in front of the king, as in times 
past. 

Vellangallor Narayanan Namputiri, who completed the 
Manameyodaya, wae a very prolific writer. Besides the Msya, 
he waa the author of Srimasoisjvachampu, BhaRavata-pra- 
bafidham.Nriiimhachampu, VaidthisamRamam, Vivaranam, 
which is a coram notary on Kumaras*mbhav*u*rA Padarthadi- 
pika, which is a commentary on Itat>huvamsa. The wide range 
of hi'a interests may bo seen from the fact that he has a work 
on Nyuya called the Tamovada also to hia credit. 

Another Manaveda, perhaps the Atvati Tirunal Maha- 
rajah (1668—1662), who expelled the Portuguese from Cranes- 
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nore, wrote b commentary called the Vilaxini on the Sukasam- 
dera of T,akshmidQBa. From his work we know that one Ran- 
gitnalha, who has not yet beeo identified, waa one of hia tutora. 
and the author was assisted in his laboura by Rudra and 
Sekhara. 

Rudra enjoys the diBtinelion of being the first among those 
below the Brahmin caatc tn study Yyakarana, which, aa a 
Vedanga or limb of the Veda, had been a aealed book to them- 
Tie has written the story of Sisupalavadha in Champa form, 
and a commentary on the Naraytniyam known as the Bhukta- 
Priya. The theme of his drama Manavcdasattak* ia the 
marriage of hia patron, Manaveda, with a priocesa of Anga. 

But the most brilliant of the poets who surrounded Mana- 
veda was Cbiaambara Kavi. An east coast Brahmin like 
Uddaoda, he is remembered for hia drama, Lakihmi Mauave- 
dam. In conception it is much grander, in style more elegant 
than the Sattalta. Bhargava Rama as high-priest unites Maha- 
rajah Manaveda in marriage with Rajyalakabmi, the Goddess of 
Empire, who is represented oa the daughter of Samudra Rajah 
or the King of the Ocean. Among those who take part in the 
ceremony is Qcddcas Nila, who stands for Bharatappulo. 

In this period appeared the proao work known aa the 
herafolpatti, our most important Bourco for the period prior to 
the coming of da Gama. Ita concluding paragraph ascribe* it 
to TunjaUu Ramanujan Eluttacchaa No one Ukea this state- 
ment seriously, and there is no doubt that the authorship is 
foisted on the great poet to give it an air of authority and en- 
hance ita popularity. As it reveals a detailed knowledge 
of Calicut and the Nediyiruppu Hvarupain it muit have beeo 
written by some one connec ted with the Zamorin's court K 

It is said thnt there are meoy Kerahipatth. every 
kingdom having ita own version. The Kcraln'pani used in ttio 
preparation of this book is that printed at the Basel Mission 
Press. 
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Ab it mentbnB the "fcur baited nations", the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, the French and the. English 1 , it could not have been 
written before the second balf of the seventeenth century. But 
it could not have been ao late as 1 605. when the fihar.tni 
Ttrunal Znmorin celebrated the Chinqa Vyalam Mamakam, for 
the author refers to the Karkataka Vyalam Mamakam as 
though the Mamakam could be celebrated only in the year 
of Karkataka Vyalam a . This work is important not by reason 
of its stylo but as the first attempt at history-writing in 
Malayalara. 

No Sauskrit work of Bharani Tirunal's reign (1684-1705) 
lias come down to ub. But in the Mamakam Kilippattu by 
Kataocheri Namputiri we have an account of the two Mama- 
kams celebrated by one of the greatest of the Zamorins, The 
poem enables ub to form some idea of the high place occupied 
by tbiB festival in the life of the people. Besides furnishing 
an occasion for the exhibition and exchange of the products of 
Kerala with those of other countries, it not only Berved, like 
the Olympian and Py thian games of ancient Greece, but lasting 
much longer, aa a meaua of bringing together the people of 
Kerala from its niobt distant port?, from Kolattonad in the 
north to Veuad in the south, but played a very important part 
in the history of their religion, literature aud philosophy. 
Among the most attractive features of the festival were Kultu 
and Pathakam (different kiuds of story-telling), Krtihnattam 
and Ramanattam (different kinds of drama), expositions of the 
Puranas, aud literary contests and philosophical disputations 3 - 

The poem incidentally tells us that the fourth Princo, 
though a boy, was a great grammarian and an eminent ascetic* 

Not only the Tampuraus but the Tampurattis also culti- 
vated poetry and philosophy. Of the two Manorama Tampn- 
rattis, whose names are remembered, we know nothing about 



1 The Ktralulpatti, p. 64. 3 Ibid., p. 93. 3 Th € 
Mamakam Kilippattu, p, Ul. 1 Ibid, pp. 56, 119. 
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the flret except that she was the eister of Maharaj ih Manaveda. 
Who thia Manaveda was, whether the author of the Krishna- 
nalakam or of the Vilusini, has yet to bo ascertained. Tba 
other was born in the Kilakke Kovilakam in 1760. She obtain- 
ed her name from the fact that even before she waa twelve 
years old she had been able to master the great commentary 
on the Siddhanta Kaumudi called Manorama. When Ma- 
labar was overrun by the Myaoreana she took refuge along with 
the other members of her family in Travancore, and lived at 
Ennekkat till her return to Malabar in 1800. In 1828 she 
died. 

Daring her stay in Travancore her command of Sanskrit 
had won the admiration of Maharnjah Kartika Tirunal, 
himself a no mean scholar, who carried on a correspondence 
with her till his death in the languago in which both of them 
were equally proficiont. Once, while not yet out of her pupillage, 
she is said to have surpriaed Cholapparampu Namputiri, who 
considered himself unrivalled in extempore versification by 
completing offhand the Purvardha of a sloka which she had just 
heard him recite impromptu. Chirakkali Bhavadasan Namputiri'a 
commentary on the Ektidasaskandha of the Bhagavatha ia also 
generally attributed to her. 

There are still many authors and works associated with 
the Zamorin'a court, whose dates have yet to be fixed. One of 
the Zamorina was named Mam Tampuran for hia knowledge 
of Manigranlha, a atandard work on Nyaya. Nilakantha 
Somayaji, the author of the Arya Bhaliiyam is another author 
whose date is baffling ub. We do not know, again, anything 
of Bhaskaran Namputiri, who wrote the Sringaralilalilakam, 
or of Timmakkavi, who waa the grandBou of a Jeggakkavi and 
who wrote the Sujanamanomodaehan'irika. 

Literature aeemB to have followed the Zamorin to the 
battle-field also. Challenges and requests, addressed to them by 
young aapiranta to poetic fame, belonging to the eneray'a camp, 
bear testimony to the fact that even in the midat of -var and 
bloodshed they could attend to the claims of aweet poesy. 



End of Pabt II 
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APPENDIX I : SOURCES 

The maitenance of n record office Bucb aa thai described by 
Laval 1 might lead ub to expect an abundance of public docu- 
ments to serve ns an excellent foDodation for tbe history of the 
Zamorins. But, uufoitunately, most of them have perished. 
The Central Record Offi.e was burot down in part by Albu- 
querque in 1513, and completely destroyed in tbe explosion of 
1766. A large part of tbe collection at Trikkavil and Viyira- 
nallur, both of them near Ponnani, disappeared during the 
Mysorean occupation (1774 — 1792). The bulk of those pre- 
served at Vatakkecbira in Tricuur and Vattakkotta at Cranga- 
nore fell into the hands of Cochin and Travancore when those 
places were occupied by them in 1762. Before 1926, even tbe 
inconsiderable remnant, that managed to survive these disasters 
and resist the ruvages of time and tbe white ant, had a ten- 
dency to disappear in the course of their migration from place 
to place according to the Kovilakam to which the Zamorio hap- 
pened to belong. 

The records that are now available consist of;— (1) Cherik- 
kal or estate oud Decatvam or temple accounts; (2) Writs of 
succession, adoption, titles and honours; (3) Accounts of 
Mamakam* and Tai-Fuyama ; (4) Accounts of religious cere- 
monies, including Tiruvanlali and Ariyitiuvalcha; \b) Accounts 
of some borrowed from and paid to the English East India 
Company; and (6) Chronicles of some public events. 

Of these, the Cherikkal uud Dcvaavam accounts are the 
least importaut. More valuable are the aannads of succession, 
adoption, titles and honours. They help us to form an idea of 
tbe organisation of the empire- Incidentally, by mentioning tbe 
date and place of issue, they give us also some information on 
the movements of the Zamoriu. Tbe accounts of the twelve- 
yearly festivals, the Matnakam aud the Tai-Puyam are full auU 



1 Sea page 277-27S supra. 
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authoritative, though bild like all official chronicles. In 
conjunction with Katancheri's Kilippattu they enable ub 
to form an exact idea of theso festivals, totally different 
from the extremely fanciful theories of Hamilton and Sir 
James Frazer. The records of the Ariyitluvalclus help 
ua to understand the distinctive features of a Malabar 
coronation, besides furnishing us with the date of accession 
of a number of Zamorina from 1560 onwards. The 
accounts of auma lent by and paid back to the English 
East India Company tally in every respect with those contain- 
ed \a The Ttllichirry Cow ultat ions. While they throw some 
light on the financial draiu caused by the wars with the Dutch, 
they also enhance our regret that a large part of such reliable 
sources baa been irretrievably lost to the historian. Of con- 
temporary official accounts of public events we have only very 
few. They describe, with more or less detail, the Dutch nid 
on Cranganore and the loss of the Cheraman Sword in 1670, 
the defection of Mangat Accban in 1762, the treason of the 
commaudants of Aliparampa and Maprannm in 17G2, and the 
Zamorin 's pilgrimage to Cape Comorin ami Trivandrucn culmi- 
nating in the treaty of 1763. 

The earliest date furnished by indigenous literary sources 
is 1427 ; the earliest Granlhavari is that of lotiO ; and the 
earliest event of which we have a full and authentic record, 
though from foreign sources, !b the coming of Vasco da Gama. 
For the period prior to this epoch-making event in world-his- 
tory, we have, except for the accounts of Ibn Batula, Abdur 
Razak and Ma lluan, to rely solely upon traditions. Traoa- 
mitted by word of mouth from generation to generation, they 
have astaumed various forms, all of them, however, hiving an 
easily rceoguisable common nucleus of fact, Tbey were first 
reduced to wrilingt uot in Mutuyalum but in Porlugesci in 
the flint quarter of the sixtrenlh century, Itetween 1500 and 
161b. by Barbosa, the Portuguese factor. Sheik Zeimiddin, a 
courtier of Ali Adil Shah, the Sullao of Bijapur, who was 
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assassinated in 1579, boa incorporated the Mubammadad 
version of these legends in hia Arabic work, The Tohfut-ul- 
Mujahidetn. The earliest attempt at collecting these floating 
traditions in Malayalam is embodied in The Kcralolpatti> 
written sometime in the latter half of the seventeenth century. 

We will be depriving ourselves of a very valuable source 
of information if we reject legends and traditiona as of no 
value whatever. For "there is no myth without its background 
of facts. 'There in no smoke without Bome fire' is a maxim 
wbich the hiatorian should never overlook. In fact, we are 
gettiog to understand now that whenever we have an ancient 
legend there is always some sort of truth in it. Legends do not 
grow from nothing more than anything else ; there must be a 
seed, though the plant, which haa sprung up from it. may have 
taken a strange and almost unrecognisable form". 1 

The. Keralolpatti consists of three parts. Part I (pp. 1-18) 
describes the reclamation of Kerala by Parasurama, the settle- 
ment of the Brahmins and the organisation of their government. 
Part II (pp. 18— 78J gives an account of the Perumals in seven 
chapters, ending with the partition of the country by Cberaman 
Perumal. Part III (pp. 78—115) is devoted mainly to the 
achievements of the Zamorins, and bears the title of The Period 
of the. Kings. It consists of seven chapters : — (1) The conquest 
of Polanad (pp. 78-87); (2) The building of the city of Calient 
(pp. 87—90); (3) The greatness of Calicut (pp. 95—99); (5) 
Tno alliance with Kurumpiyatiri (pp. H9— 106); (6) The 
Peruropatappu Svarupam, Venad Atikal and Kolatliri (pp. 105- 
111); and (7) A short resume of the subsequent history of 
Kerala (pp. Ill — 115). 

In estimating the historical value or The Keralolpatti w e 
muHt l„. on our guard against being led away by the remarks of 
Wan and Setfa Ayyor, both of them authorities of the great- 
cat weight The former regards it "on a farrago of legendary 
hn jPS (or definite the securing to the B rahman 

1 Jou nai of Indian i/wiory, 1V37 pp. 
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of unbounded power and influence in tbe country" *■ "To 
glean history from this work", says tbe latter, "ia aa hope- 
less as to seek for a needle in a hayataok".* 

Both of them were mainly concerned only with the first 
two parts of the book, which must indeed be pronounced as very 
unsatis factory. It baa to be conceded that the first part is 
either wholly miraculous or imaginative, and it is really a Her- 
culean task to discover the facta lying concealed in the second 
part, with its monstrous anachronisms and preponderance of 
fiction. But every one must admit that the third part is richer 
in historical material than tbe first two. 

Even in the secoud part, especially in its last chapter, we 
cau detect some historical elements. We cannot reject tbe par- 
tition story as absolutely baseless. The tradition ia so strong 
and widespread that it must have bad some fact behind it It 
was current omongst the people long belore The KtralolpaUi 
was compiled ; it is recorded by hostile witnesses like Birbosa, 
Castaneda, Couto, Nieuhoff, Baldeus and Visscuer, not to speik 
of Zeinuddin. Chf rauian Perumal cannot be regarded as an in- 
vention of our author, especially in the face or Sekkilar a Peri- 
yapuranam. Aud the tradition about tbe gift of bis sword to 
tbe first Zamorin is corroborated by the Granlhavari describ- 
ing its loss. Though tbe stories narrated by our author about 
the conquest of Polanad, and the wars with the Vellatri 
Perumpatappu and Venad Atikal appear childish, no one can 
deny that they have some genuine tradition at their back and 
represent the gsneral course of events. 

The memory of some of the events of this period, again, is 
onsbriuod in ceremony and custom. The corniest of Nedunga- 
uad is i reserved in the Eralpad'a Kotiicchdunallattu to Karim- 
pula, and the conquest of Tirunavayi in the various events of 
the Mamakam, like the staudiog-iu-stateof the Hajah of Bettet, 

1 Logan, Malabar Manual, p. 24*. 

B bt^ttAyyar.rAcOfemjo/tfe^fiffom Agt, pp.77-78. 
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the Munalpad, the P.ralpad, and the Zamorin. and the occasional 
appearance of the Chavera of the Vellatri. 

If the historian ia handicapped hy the lack of materials for 
the period before 1498, he is bewildered by their abundance Tor 
the period subsequent to it If in the earlier period ho has to 
Rrope his way through obscure legends of a completely for. 
gotten or half-forgotten past, in the later perioJ he may not 
be able to see the wood for the trees. 

In the Portuguese accounts, official and non-official, wo 
have their version of their achievements and policy in the east. 
While most of the state-papers have yet to be translated, Mr 
Paonikkar has laid Iho historians of Kerala under a deep debt 
of gratitude to him by incorporating a numlwr of their official 
despatches in his Malabar and the Portuguese. 

Among the earliest and mrert reliahle nf the non-official 
sources, The Book of Duarte Barbosa occupies lhe first plice 
Published in two volumes by the Hikluyt Society, the second 
volume gives an exhaustive account of Calicut, its court and 
f ? people. It enjoyB the unique advantage of an appendix and notes 
by Mr. J. A. Thome, f. C. S., whose association with Malabar 
in general and the Zamorin in particular in various capacities 
has enabled him to write with a knowledge and authority such 
as that which oo European has hitherto been able to command. 

Castaneda's History of the Conquest of India, translated and 
published in Kerr's Collection of Voyages, carries the palm for 
both reliability and critical acumen. Originally consisting of ten 
books only eight have come down to na. These books bring 
tbeir history down to 163S. "All his history." says Whiteway, 
"is very valuable, more especially the first six books. Where 
his work can be compared with original documents it stands the 
test well". Almost the same period is covered by the Malayalam 
Keraiapalama, printei at the Basel Mission Press, Mangalore. 
Modern in style, we know nothing about its author or the aatho-' 
rities consulted by him. Though not an original source in itself 
we cannot afford to neglect it Caataneda'a work was continued 
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by Barroa and de Couto in their Dreadas. But the former was 
a Btranger to India; and while the latter spent almost all hia life 
in Malabar and the west coast, the vulue of hia work ia considor- 
ably detracted by hia editora. So for the period subsequent to 
Castaneda's History reliance has been placed mainly on Sheik 
Zeiouddin's Tohful ■ ul Mujahideen. 

Our sources for the first half of the seventeenth century 
are rather meagre. We have the account of the Frenchman, 
Pvrard de Laval, who was staying at Calicut as an honoured 
guest of the Zamorio from Juno 160" to February 1608. IJut 
it ia not a history like Caataneda's. It ja chielly valuable, like 
Barbosa'a work, for the light it throws upon the ZonioriB'a 
empire, its peoples and their customs, though it coutains Rome 
references to the war with Kunhali. 

But we reach more solid ground when we come to 165^. 
In the Patappaltu or War-Song we have an indigenous work 
describing the downfall of the Portuguese- "Its author," says 
its learned editor, KavitUakan Rao Sahib DlloK Farameswara 
Ayyar, "must have lived in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century of the Christian era and been an eye-witness to some 
of the incidents so graphically narrated in the poem". It des- 
cribes the Bettem adoption of 1068, the capture of Palliport 
and Crangaoore, the bottle of Mattanchcri, the capture of 
Cochin, and the war between the Zamorin and the Dutch in the 
years 1667 — 1669. The author, however, beLraya hia sympa- 
thies with Cochia by invi.lious comparisons 1 and the suppres- 
sion of the important part played by the Calicut Nayars ia the 
collapse of the Portuguese. Further research may, however^ 

1 For example, be compares the Zamoriu'a advance against 
Rama Varma to that of Khara and Dushana againat Priucc 
Rama of Ayodhya. 

©WQjjisQTOoio Q-rmlsg ©ajrotrus. 

{Tht PaiappaMu, p. 9J 
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onable ue to light upon other similar Patapattus, hat more im- 
partial. For iho author says at tho beginning of his work that 
it is only one of auch Patapattus extant in the Malayalam lan- 
guage. 1 

At the* end of this century appeared the Mamakam KMp~ 
Itattu* by Katancheri Nampuliri. a courtier of the BHarani 
Tirunal '/amorin (1681 — 1 705). Edited by Sri K. C. Manavik- 
raman Rajah, D. c., of the Kilakke Kovilakam, one of the pio- 
neers in the field of Kerala history, it consists of six parts. The 
first gives the traditional story of the reclamation of Kerala by 
Parasurama. In the seeood, Cheraman Perumal is represent- 
ed aa conferring on the /.amorin his sword and imperial author- 
ity, with the responsibility or privilege of conducting the 
twelve-yearly Mamakam at Timnavayu The third describes 
some of the Zamoiins of the seventeenth ceutury and ends with 
the accession of Bfutrani Tirunal and the celebration of the 
TauPuyam of 1693. In the fourth, we have a grand descrip- 
tion of the Mamakam of 1C94- The fifth describes some re- 
ligious ceremonies and refers to some of the political events of 
the period. And the lost gives us an account of the Mamakam 
of lti«5. 

In the Prts/t List of Ancient Dutch Record* and Golletti's 
translations of the Memoirs oi Golleuesse and Moens we bavo 
valuable official documents ior the struggle between the Zamo- 
rin aud llie Dutch. Visschcr'a Letters from Malabar does for 
Cocbiu what Burbosa's book doea for Calicut, though it gives 
ua much valuable information about the war of 1715 — 1718. 

For the transactions of the Zamorin with the Kn^lisb from 
1725 to 1151 we have The TtUicherry Consultations, which 
corroborate and supplement the Granthavaris. Published in 

{The Patapattu. p. 1.) 

2 See also page 30!» supra. 
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twenty volumes, they contain also some references to internal 
events, the Zamorin's dealings with the Dutch and the Myao- 
rean invasions before 175a The Report of the Joint Commit- 
sioners (1793) gives us not only a detailed account of the events 
in Malabar in the first year of the English occupation, but 
makes retrospective references to some of the important evenlB 
immediately preceding its annexation. It closes the chapter 
of Malabar history which began with the partition of Kerala by 
its loat emperor, Cheromao Peromal. For the history of 
the next thirteen years down to 1806, when the Zamorin finally 
retired from public life, we have Logan's invaluable collection 
nf Treaties, Engagements, Etc., relating to British Affairs in 
Malabar. 

Two works of a general nature dpeerve special mention. 
One of them ia Logan's Malabar Manual. Published in two 
volumes, it gives a comprehensive account of Malabar in all its 
varied aspects. The other is Padmanabba Menon's History of 
Kerala, Edited by Sahityakusalan T. K. Krishna Menoo, we 
have in ila four volumes what may be called an encyelopoedia 
of Kerala history. 1 

1 The names of all books and publications mode uso of in 
the preparation of this book are given at the end. 
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APPENDIX II : THE AGREEMENT OP 1806 
(Logan, Treaties, Engagement*, Etc. pp. 312—376) 

Ktraroamoh or Agreemeot entered into between the 
Honourable Company "a Government and Korikote Mauna Wic- 
rama Samoory Rajah of the Nedyeruppa Surowum for himself 
and bis family, defining the conditions on which the Malikhana 
they have heretofore enjoyed is confirmed to tbem in perpetuity. 

Whereas kararnamabs or agreements were signed and 
executed between James Stevens, Esq.. Supravisor of the Pro- 
vince of Malabar, under the authority vested in him by the 
Honourable the Governor in Council of Bombay on the one part, 
and by certain Malabar Rajahs and Chieftains ou the other part. 
Wherein it was among other stipulations agreed, that for the 
term of five years commencing on the 1st of Kaony 970 M. 8. 
one-fifth share or the net collection of eertaia districts 
should be on certain conditions paid annually for the said period 
of five years to Korikote Mauna Wickram Samoory hajau, out 
of the revenues accruing to the Company's GovcrumenU 

And whereas the said term of five years so stipulated is now 
and has been long since expired and the conditions oF the said 
kararnamahB or agreements consequenty void and of no effect 
and no permauenl settlement of the revenues of Malabar having 
aioce been carried into practice, the Malikhana to the several 
Kajaba baa been continued by the free bounty of the Company's 
Government on the basis o( the aforesaid kararnamahs or 
agreements. And whereas the jurisdiction of the Province of 
Malabar having been transferred to the Government of Fort St, 
George, the Principal Collector baa received tde ordera of thy 
Kigbl Honourable the Goveruor iu Couucil to fix one general 
assessment of land revenue throughout tue Proviuce of Malabar 
.on certain principles* And whereas the proposed aase&*tncut 
may in its operation reduce the amount of jumma upon ceitaiu 
districts in particular, or upon the whole province iu general. 
Whereby the usual Mdlikhaaa of five per cent, ou the jumaia 
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may be diminished in certain cases to the prejudi« of the com- 
forts of the Rojabs and their families! contrary to the benevolent 
intentions of the Company's Government towards the Rajahs of 
Malabar. 

And for as much as some of the younger branches of cer- 
tain Kowilagams hive at several times forgotten their duties of 
allegiance to the Company's Government, a-id have in soma in- 
stances fomented and excited disturbances in the country, and 
some are at this moment iu actual hostility and rebellion against 
the Government, and it is expedient to use every precaution to 
avert such evils in all time to come. But whereas tbe Com- 
pany's Government are in its justice disposed to pardon tbe 
former errors of the few (the crimss of open noitiltty and re- 
bellion excepted) in consult- rat ion of tbe allegiance and comen- 
dable demeanour of tbe majority of the members of the differ- 
ent Kowilagams in Malabar. 

Wherefore the Right Honourable the Governor in Coun- 
cil of Fort St. George baa deemed it expedient to authorize and 
direct the Principal Collector in Malabar to frame and conclude 
Dew stipulations and agree nc.its of one general form and tenor 
of tbe most solemn and binding nature to comprehend and 
provide for all and singular of tbe premises. 

In pursuance therefore of the said determination ol the 
Government in virtue of powers specially vested in me to this 
end by authority of tbe Bight Honourable Governor ia Council 
of Fort St. George, I, Thomas Warden, Principal Collector in 
tbe Province of Malabar, do hereby stipulate and agree in tbe 
name of tbe llonnurable United Kaat India Company with Kori- 
kole Ml una Wickrain Kajah of the Nndiyeruppo Sum worn for 
bimbcll uud bis heirs for uvor in manner and form following: — 

Article 1.— Clause 1st— From and after the first day of 
Kauuy U82 M. & or 15th September 180U tbe Mulikhuua or 
Blluwauve to tbe wivt-ral Uajeuuw, Kovilghunw, ami Cbirtliius 
in Matubar shall be emulated ;it 20 per cent upon the grow 
Juiuum of the Land Ueveuue of tbe year 970 (after deducting 
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10 per cent, for charges) being the Jumma to which the 
amount of the assessment was reduced by a Proclamation un- 
der sigoature o( the Acting Principal Collector bearing date 
the 11th March 1803, corresponding with the 30th of Koom- 
bhum &78 tM. S). And in order to obviate all future doubts ad 
to the true meaning and extent of this clause, the names of the 
districts, total amount of nett Jumma and Malikbana thereon 
payable to Korikote Mauua Wickram Kajah and the Nediye- 
ruppa Suruwura arc hereunder specified. 

Calicut, Pyoaad, Eroiadi Kekapuram, Nedungauaadt 
Sbernaad, Wadukapuram. Cbowgbaut, Naduvootam: — 

Virsj 

Hoous, Fne. Cash. 

Total nett Jumma after deducting 

10 per cent 2,33,785 6 36$ 

Amount of Malikbana beiug '20 per 

ceut. ou nett Jumma is 46,257 1 15 

Mukiog at 12 J Viray Panama per 

Star fugoda, Star Pagodas ... 37,760 39 0 

Or Kupees 1,32,163 4 0 

Clause 2nd. — All existing agreements mode under the sanc- 
tion ol the different Administrations of the Province uf Malabar 
relative to the distribuiiou ol the one flitb shar? or Maimbuos 
among the Ksjabs, Members, and others of tue Beveral 
Hujeums, are hereby recognized ami confirmed; and the several 
slums ahull be recowrablo by process in the Civil Courts of 
Judicature existing or wuicb may b.r established in the Pro- 
vince ol Malabar. 

Clause 3rd.— lu tike manner it shall b» competent to the 
several Kuj.tns, under sanction of the Company's Civil Officers 
having Uue autuority to lorm separate stipulations with the 
members ami lumilies ol the Kajeums, for the division of the 
shares, which shall, iu this cose, be recoverable in the Courts of 
Law as specified in clause the second of this Article. 

Article 11. -The amount of the Malikbana as fixed by this 
htdtruuieul shall be payable in -juarterly equal iuslahneals at 
the Cute berry oi the Principal Collector, or of thu Collator of 
the ZilUh as the ease may be. 
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Article III.— To ensure a doe degree of subordination 
among the Junior members of the different Kowilguma and of 
the latter npon tbe principal one, the instalments of Malikhana 
shall be payable only to the receipt of the Senior Member of 
each Rajeum, onleea it shall ho otherwise determined by com- 
petent authority of the Company'B Civil officers. 

Article IV : — The Malikhana aa hereby fixed ahall bo coo 
sidered as the security for the good and dutiful behaviour to- 
wards the Compauy'a Government of each and ■ :\*ery member 
of the Rajeum or family to which it may now ami herealter be 
payable. 

Clauae let :— That ia to say, if any Senior Rajah having 
the sole management of the Malikhana of hia family ahall at 
any time receive a summons from aay Collector or Judge or 
other competent authority retjuiriug the personal appearance 
of any subordinate member ol hia family to answer to auy 
matter or thing which may be cognizable by the criminal 
CourU iu Malabar ; wqicu mailer or thing ia to be distinctly 
specified tn the summons, and il within a certain period, which 
shall bo alBO specified iu the summons, the said Senior Rajah 
ahull not have UcHvacjii up the person of the said member ol his 
family, or have given satisfactory proof ol his inability to pro- 
duce the *aid person, then the whole of the Maiiknaua which 
wouid be payable to that Rajruin in all iu branches, suoii be 
forfeited to Government lor ever. 

Provided that any Junior member or family of suoh Rajeum 
may, upon establisuing to the satisfaction of the local authority 
ol Government hia individual inuoeuuee of all concern in tue 
motters charged against hia relative and his inability to co- 
operate successfully in securing bis person, make aj plication 
through auch local authority to Uoverouiuol for the npecial 
indulgence ol a continuance of bis or her share. 

Clauae 2nd.— Jn like manner when the shares have not 
been regularly distributed aanng the different Rajahstaanums and 
Kovilgums by due authority as specified in clauses second and 
third of Article 1, then such summons as aforesaid shall issue 
to tbe Senior Rajah of the particular Kolghum of which too 
jwrson of uoy member may be required ; in this case the share 
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allotted to Bach Kolgham, and whatever else the members there- 
of may otherwise imdependantly receive of ton Malikhana, shall 
be in the first instance sequestered in the event of an unsatis- 
factory return to such summons. 

Clause 3rd. — But in the event of thn summons requiring 
the person of the Senior or the managing Rajah of any Kowil- 
gum, then it shall bo directed to the Senior Member of the 
Suruwum or Rajeum, and the whole Malikhana thereof be the 
security as in clauao first of this article. 

Article V. — Counterparts of this instrument are signed and 
interchanged between Thomas Warden, Principal Collector of 
Malabar, on the part of Government, aud Korikote Manna 
Wickram Rajah of the Nediyiruppa Suruwum for himself, and 
the members of hia family, the Seniors of whom likewise sign 
the separate copy conjointly and separately for themselves and 
the members of their respective Kovilaguma, it being contrary to 
the custom of the Suruwatn for ita Junior Members to put their 
signatures in the same paper with the Zimoriu or Senior Rajah. 

Signed and sealed, and delivered on this loth day of the 
month of November in the year 1806 corr-spondiu^ with the 
2nd day of the month of Vriachigam of the Malabar year 982 
at Calicut in the public Cutcherry of the Principal Collector, 
where no stamps aro mod, in tha prese'ic-i of — 
S. Meek. Civil Surgeon, Thos. Wardb.n. 

Malabar. Principal Collector in Malabar. 

Wm. Atkins, Lfc-Gol. 

Ignacio de Loyala B Ga. Signature or the 

Zamorih. 

In a separate copy aro the signatures 

of Ebalpad or Second Rajah, 
of Edataralpad or Fourth Rajah, 
of the Nediripa MoorA Erady Tirouulpad or 
^^s. Fifth Rajah for himself and his elder brother, the Moonalpad, 
Senior of Kerekey Kuloto Kolgura, of the Elba Erady 
Tikumtjlpad, Senior of the Poodea Kulote Rajah. 
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The Malikhana of He. 1.32, 188— 1—0, grunted by thia 
agreement, 1 ia now distributed and drawn aa follows: — 
(7) The Stananu and the Kovitakama 

Ha. A*. Pa. 



The Zamorin Rajah (excluding Ra. 9081-4-4 



granted to the feudatoricR) 


59,981 15 


8 


Tho Eralpad Rauh 


15,000 


0 


0 


The Munalpad Rajah 


7,000 


0 


0 


The Edatraload Raiab 


4.500 


0 


0 


The Nedutralpad Rajah 


4.000 


0 


0 


The Ampati Kovilakam Valia Tamporatti 


4,000 


0 


0 


The Kilakke Kovilakam Valia Tampuratti 


9,000 


0 


0 


The Putiya Kovilakam Valia Tampuratti 


9.000 


0 


0 


The Patinhare Kovilakam Valia Tamuuratti 


9,000 


0 


0 


(2) TAe Feudatories. 








The Punnattur Rajah 


4.994 


8 


0 


The Titumanaaaeri Nampiyatiri 


1.028 


9 


4 


The Kutiravaltattu Nayar 


982 


0 


0 


The Venganad Nampati 


859 


0 


0 


The Manakkulam Rajah 


457 


2 


4 


The Alvancheri Taraprakkal 


313 


13 


8 


The Eliyangad Rajah 


342 13 


8 


The Chittanur Rajah 


228 


9 


4 


The Tirunavayi Vadbyan 


200 


0 


0 


Tamme Paoikkar 


102 


14 


0 


The Kotacbirakkul Adbyou 


85 


11 


8 


Mangat Accbau 


57 


2 


4 


Total 


1.32,163 


4 


0 



1 Id 1857 the Government agreed with the Koveoua Board 
aud the Acting Collector of Malabar in holding that "(he 
allowances are jterpdual during good conduct and are not 
removable at pl*a#ure". 

(Winutea of Conaultationa, dated 30th May 1857) 
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APPENDIX III 

Feudatories, Naduvalis, etc., invited to the Ariyittuvakha. 

* -» AlBmpallom Grama Janam, Alipparompa Talacchanoavar, 

Alliyar Nayar, Alur Janam, Alur KnnikQl. AlvanchoriTamprak- 
kal, Arimpara Nayar, Attimanail ftayar, Avanhatta Nayar* 
Ayinkalattu Janam, Ayinikkutta Nampali or Cberalayara (a 
branch of the Talappilli dynasty), Ayirur Svarupam (a branch 
of the Crangauoro dynasty), Ayyayira Prabhu Kartavu, 

Betlettu Kovil, 

Cbalappurattu Nalamkur Nayar, Chemmaoikkara MutU 
Nayar : CliennamanEalam Namputiri, Cberalayam, Cberukottu 
Janam, Cheruli Acchan, Cherumukkil Vaidikan, Chief of the 
Enqlwh factory at Tellicherry, Chittannhnr Rajah (a branch of 
the Talappilli dyoaety, Chittur Namputiri, Choli Ternvatta 
Pilla Chetll, Cochin (fron 1037 onwards), Craagaaore Rajah, 

{~f Txlavanna Tirnmulpad, Elampulaaseri Nayar, Elangallur 

Svarupam (Idappalli Rajab), Eliyangaltu Rajab, Etavalattavan 
(Attikkurissi), 

IcchafBeri Nayar. Irikkalikkara Adhikaran, 

Kadatlanad Rnj^h, (after lfi00\ Kakkad Karanavappad, 
Kollanur Karnlar, Kauhur Namputirippad, Kannampara Nayar, 
Kannanur Patanaynr, Karingattu Jaoam, Karinkar, Rarippa 
Kovil, Rattumatattu Namputiri, Kavalappara Nayar, Rayara- 
kuUim Rajah, Ka«i of Calicut, Keralapuram Grama Janam, 
Kilakke Nampati, Rilukkumpuram, Kilur Vatil Rappavar. Kiu- 
angat Namputiri, Kolaraukkil Maualar, Koloppalli Nayar, 
Kolattiri (Chirakkai Rajab), Kolikkottu Koya, Kolikkottu Tal- 
accbannavar, Kolukkolli Nayar, Koduvayur Janam, Kotacbirak- 
^^_kal Adbyao, RoUayam tPuraoalluksra) Rajab, Kottil Nam- 
pati, Kcttol Patanayakum, KuniBacei Grama Janam, Rurum- 
piyatiri (Kurumbrunad Rajah), Rutallur Grama Janam, 
Kutallur Namputiri, Kuliravattattu Nayar, Kuttali Nayar, 
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Malappnram Paranampi, Malayariyattu Nayar, Manak- 
kulara Rajah (a branch of the Talappilli dynasty), Mangat 
Acchan, Maniyur Nainpati, Manjeri Karanavappad, Mankara 
Nayar, Manniladattil Nayar, Mata Svarupam (a branch of the 
Cochin dynasty), Matatturakil NayBr, Mukkatakkattu Nayar, 
Mnlanhur Elaya Nayar, Mulanhar Patanayar, Mutati Kuttam 
(Drummers), Mutuvallur Nayattutaya Nayar, Montampalam 
Mussed (Tinayancheri Elayntu), 

Nallur Janam, Naudavanattil Nampi, Nattimangalam Gra- 
ma Janam, Natuvakkattu Eradi, Natuvattaxn Eight Grama 
Janams. Naykara Nampatirippad, Nedunganad Patanayar, 
Nileswaram Rajah, Nocchur Grama Janam, 

Olukil Menon, Ollar Janam, Otalur Janam, 
Palayancheri Valutaya Nayar, Pallasseoa Grama Janam 
Pallavur Grama Jaaam, Palli Musaliar, Palli Patanayar, Palli- 
yil Patiri (Roman Catholic Bishop), Panamanna Janam, Paota- 
lam Rajah, Paotalanikal, Pappu Kovii, Paracchattampatta 
Nayar, Parakkulam Grama Janam, Parappalli Nayakan, Parap- 
pn Kovil, Pararur Jauam, Pararur Karalar, Parekkaltu Nayar. 
Periyapuram Jauam, Patliyil Emmar, Payilur-Panangatiri Gra. 
ma Janam, Periyantamukkil Kilakke Numpati and Paiiubare 
Nampati, Perumanoa Janam, Perur Naroputirippad, Ponmala 
Janam, Pumulli Namputiri, Punnaasori Nampi, Punnatiur 
Bajah (a branch of tbe Talappilli dynasty), Putugrama Jaoam, 
Rayiranallur Paranarapi, 

Sarkara Svarnpam (a branch of the Cranganore dynasty), 
Taccharakkavu Eralao (Nilambur Tirumulpad), Taccboii 
Kuttam (Drummers), Taikbattu Muaead, Tnlakkolattur Janara, 
Talayur Muasad, Taliparamba Temple Head-Priest, Tararoe 
Panikkar. 'l'arakkal Eroma Menon, Tekkaukur Rajah, 
Tekkankuttil Tekke Nayar and Vatakke Nayar! 
Tevarkulam Grama Janam, Tinayaocheri Elayutu. Tirumaoas- 
seri Nampiyatiri, Tirunavayi Janam. Tirunavayi Vadhyan, 
Tiruttiyattu Arivar, Trichur Janam, Trichur Vadbyau, Trikaq- 
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tiyur Janam. Trippappur (Travancore) Svarnpam, Tnnoara 
Chakravarti, 

DHanad Kaymal, 

Valayur Mutta Kradi, Valu Kovil, Vani Teruvatta Pilla 
Cbetti, Varakkal Paranampi. Varikkumancheri Namputiri, 
Vatakkankur Rajah, Vatakkurupuram, Vayyavinottu Nampati, 
Veliyannur Kuttam (Drummers), Vellatri (Aracgot) Svarupam 
(from 1937), Velluvangattu Pattar, Veoganad Nampati, Vengas- 
scri Jaaam, Vilayannur Grama Janam* Vittikkattu Nayar, 
Viyyur Kuttam (Drummers). 



APPENDIX IV: LETTEB8 TO CAUCUT, 1759 

From the Royal Camp at Vayiraoallur Palace : — 
(1) 

To Arakkara patta : — 

We have decided to leave for Calicut at the sign of Dhanu 
on tho 13th day of Kanni, 935 M. E. We will arrive at 
Auipnti at the sign of Dhanu on the 18th iust. luforra "Mother" 
and be with whitever is to be made there. 

(2) 

To the Clerks of the Port Office and Vayitti Pattar 
We have decided to leave for Calicut at the sign of Dhanu 
on the 13th day of Kanni, 935 M. E. Therefore be ready with 
baize, banners, awnings, and whatever else has to be made at 
the harbour. We will arrive at Ampati on Monday, the 18th 
iost Therefore be ready with whatever is to be made at the 
harbour. 

(3) 

To the Clerka of the Palace Office and Vayitti Pattar :— 
Leaving for Calicut at the sign of Dhanu on the 13tb day 
of Kami, 935 lid E., We will arrive at Ampoti at tho sign of 
Dhanu on tho 18th inst. By that timo cause to be repaired 
whatever is to be repaired at Our Royal Palace. 
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(*> 

To Chorokanton Sankaran :— 

Starting from here at the sign of Dhanu on the 33th day 
of Kanni, 936 M. R., Wo will arrive at Calicut at the sign of 
Dhanu on the 18th ioBt By the time Wo arrive there be 
ready with the baize that is to be made al Koviltirutta. 

5 

To The Kazi, The Koya, the Chief Pilot, and The M waiter 
of the Mosque :— 

We have decided to start from here at the sign of Dhanu 
on the 33th day of Kanni, 986 H, E., and arrive at Calicut at 
the sign of Dhanu on the 18th iost. Therefore, by the time We 
arrive at Kallayi, ynu should, as in times past, be in attendance 
there for Akampati (escort) duty. 

APPENDIX V : THE ZAMORIN'S ESTATE (A. D 1938) 
(a) CherikkaU (Domain lands) 
(Kurumbrannd Taluk) 
(1) Kollaro- (2) Chaliyatin Vataklw Kara. (8) Kovil" 
akam Cherupatam. (4) fcarippur West and (5) East. (6) 
Vatakkaru Svarupam. (7) Chengoltur Kalam. (8) Kolka- 
lam. (fl> Talakbappu Kalam. (10) Villur Kalara. (11) Kuri- 
yattu Kalam. (12) Puttur Kalam. 

(Ponnani Taluk) 
(13) Tirunavayi. (14) PatUypura. (15) Periyacta- 
mukku. (16) Kalati. (17) ponnani. (18) Madntturakil- 
nad. (19) Koypumaiham. (20) Chavakkad. 

(Valluvanad Taluk) 
(21) Peraiiyur. (22) IruiaUiraviram North ami (28) 
South. (24) Chunaugad. (26) Valiyataka, (26) Cheriya- 
tska (27) Atalur. (28) Oraoad Karupuram. 

(PalKhat Taluk) 
(29) Mankaxa -Kotlaji. (30) Nenmini (Jtl) Ten- 
kuiisbi. (32) Rluukuiu - Pariyihteri. (3o) Soutirulti 
(84) Mauhalur. 
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(6) Devaavams (Temples) 
(Kurumbrana/1 Taluk) 
(1) KaohilaaeerL 

(Calicut Taluk) 
12) Puttur. (3) BiUttikkulam. (4) Varakkal. (5) 
Talakkolattur. (6) Tall (7) Srivalayauad. (8) Peru- 
manua. 

(Eroad Taluk) 

(9) Nerumkayila Kotta. (30) Trikkalamgotu. (11) Panta* 
lur. (1*2) Kotturputtaca Kovil. 1 13) Trikkulam. 

(Ponoani Taluk) 

(14) Trikkautiyor. (15) Vettattu Kavu. (16) Alattiyur 
Perumtru kovil. (17) Tiruoavayi. (18) Tripraugotu. (19)Kolik- 
kunnu. (20) Trittala. (21) Panuiyur. (22) Guruvayur. 

(Valluvanad Taluk) 
(23) Kayiraoallur. Panomanna. (25) CheDoapuram. 

(26) fcuanganamkuriBei. 

(Palghat Taluk) - 
(27) Paruttippalli. (28) Nemnent PerumtrukoviL (29) 
Alakatta. 

(c) Brahtnawam* (Brahmin endowments) 

(1) KeraladhUvarapuram and (2) Trikkantiyur ia Ponoani, 
(3) Chunaoga4 in Valluvanad, and (4) Talur in Palghat. 

id) Annual oelt Malikhana (after payments to tho feu- 
datories and hereditary officers): — Ks. 59.D81— 15— 8. 



The Er.itpad's Estate 

(a) Cherikkala: — Tenkara, Karimpula, Vilayanchattanur, and 

Paratti. 

(b) Dcvaavama: — KarimpuU, Matnmiyur and Perumgottu- 

kalam 

(c) Malikhana.— Rs 15,000. 
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The Munalpad'a Estate 

(a) CherikkaU:— Karamata, Panangattiri, Vilayur ana Por- 

kalam. 

(b) Malikhana:— Rs. 7,000. 



The Edatmlpad'a Estate 

(a) CherikkaU : — Erumayur ao\i Edatranadu. 

(b) Dtvaevam : — Kaitali. 

(o) Malikhana :— Us. 5,000. 



The Sedutratpad's Estate. 
Malikhana :— Rs. 4,500. 

The pension originally allotted to each of the three Valia 
Tainpurattia for the Maintenance of their respective Kovilakaraa 
was Ba. 4,500. As the Kovilakoms expanded, this waa 
raised, on their representation, supported by the recom- 
mendation of the Collector, to Ra. 6,000 in 1829. to Rs. 7,500 
in 1844, and Re. 9,000 in 185(1, the Statu* making 
proportionate contributions for the common good out o£ their 
Malikhanas, which were grunted in 1806 for the maintenance 
not only of themselves but also of the Kovilukama. (Board of 
Revenue's Letters d. 5-10-182U end 29-1-1844, and Collec- 
tor's Letter No. 117, d. 12-9-1856). 
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Koralolpatti (Malayalam). 
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Ayyaogar, The Beginnings of South Indian niatory- 
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Tjival, The Voyage of Pyrard do Laval. 3 Vols. 

T*gan, Tho Malabar Manual, 2 Vols. 

Do. Treaties, Engagements Etc. relating to 

British Affairs in Malabar. 
Mackenzie Collection (Mas.). 

Major, India in the Fifteenth Century. 

Michaud, The History of Mysore. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, The Report on the Judicial System in 
Malabar. 

Nugamayya, The Travancore State Manual, 3 Vols. 

Narayana Panikkar, The Kerala Bhasbasahitya Charitram, 3 

Parts (Malayalam). 
Nieuhoff, Voyages aud Travels to the East Indies 

(Churchill's Collection). 
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PeripluBof the Eythraean Sea, (Mc Criodle). 
Press List of Ancient Dutoh Records, 
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Purehas, The Pilgrims, 4 Vola. 
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Tellicherry Consultations, The, 20 Vole. 
Travancore Archaeological Series. The, 5 Vole. 
Valle, The Travels of P. Delia Valle, 2 Vols. 

Varthema, The Itinerary of Ludovic Vartheraa. 

Vaaudevau Muaaad, Meppattur Narayaua Bhattatiri 

(Malayalam) 

Letters from Malabar. 
The Kalasankbalita. 
The Rise of the Portuguese Power in 
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The Transactions of the Literary Society 
of Bombay. 

Zamorio, Saktan 

Tampnran, The KeralacharitrapariRodhana 

(Malayalam Mas.) 

Do. Vidwan 

Kttan Tamporan, The Agnivamsarajakatha (Sanskrit Mss.)> 
Do. Do. The Kotticcheluonallattu (Malayalam). 

Zeinuddin, The Tohfut-al-Mujahideen. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 

It is not easy to prepare a ohrooological table of the 
Zamorins, giving the dates of their accession and death, begin- 
ning from the founder of the S'varupam. For, in the Drat place 
we have at present no data for the period prior to the advent of 
Vasco da Game. And though from A. D. 1500 onwarda we are 
not handicapped by lack of materials, we are by no means at 
the end of onr difficulties. For our sources, consisting as they 
are of Grnnthavaris of Tiruvanlalia and Ariyittuvaieheu, and 
references by indigenous and foreign writers, do not, except in 
a very few instances, mention the names of the Zamorins. And 
in these few instances the names happen to be a Manavikrama 
or a Manaveda or a Viraraya. It was not till 1828 that pet 
names began to find a place in official records as a meana of iden- 
tification. Till then we can distinguish them only by the date or 
place of their death, though w e can also identify some of them 
by the asterism under which they were born. 

De Couto was the first to attempt the construction of a I 
chronclogicial scheme. But he was baffled by the fact that 
Manavikrama, Manaveda and Viraraya were the only names 
assnmed by them. Writing in A. D. 1610, he says:— "These 
Zamorins caunot take other names than aoy of the following: 
Manuchen, Mana Bequereven, and Vira Nainon. This is the 
reason why a catalogue of the Zamorins cannot be composed. 
All the same it is known from the Olas of Calicut that from the 
time of Manuchen Ilerari, the founder of the Kingdom of Cali- 
ent, 1263 years ago, there have been in all 98 Zamorins, of 
whom seme reigned more than twenty-five years and none lees 
than three." 

Thus, according to de Couto, the Svaruuam must have been 
founded in A. D. 347. not far removed from the traditional 
date, A. D. 326. But, in view of the date of Cheraman Peru- 
mol'fl aBcenaion, based upon the era bearing his name, de Couto's 
date, in spite of the Ola* referred to by him, seems too early. 
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Further, the average length of a reign, calculated on 
the basis of the 25 reigns covering 200 years from 1560 to 
1760, ia 8 years. Multiplying it by 98, we get 784, as the 
number of years that might be supposed to have probably 
elapsed between the founding of the Svarupam and the year 
in which de Couto wrote. Subtracting this from A.. D. 1610, 
we arrive at A. D. 826 as the initial year of the first Manavik- 
rama* which strangely enough coincides also with the beginning 
of the Cheramao Perumal era. 

Column (1) gives the number of the Zamorin reckoned 
from the founder, based upon de Couto's statement that there 
had been 98 Zamorios before the Zamorin reigning in 1610; 
Column (2) the beginning and end of the reign according to the 
Christian era; and Column (3) the important events. The 
letters K. C. stand for the Kiiakke Kovilakam, P. K. for the 
Putiya Kovilakam, and P. C. for the Patiohare Kovilakam. 
The dates of toe death of the Zaraorina, indicated 
by the letter D, are based on the evidence of the GranlJiavarit, 
which show that Katancheri describes the exploits of only the 
more importaut Zamorios of the seventeenth century. 

It will be seen from the following summary that the origi- 
nal dynasty came to an end with the 114th Zamorin. The 
116th Zamorin, the first of the second dynasty, was the oldest 
of the princas adopted from Nileawaram in 1706. The aecend 
and third of this new dynasty were almost wholly engrossed in 
external wara, the most important domestic events being the 
Mamakam of 1755, the last of these grand festivals hold in 
Kerala, and the Tulabharam ceremony of 1757 performed by 
the 116th Zamorin at Trichur, and the restoration of the 
Panniyur Narapisans to their origiual caste by hia Bucueasor, 
the 117th Zamorin, in A. D. 1760. 
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3*>4— 325 
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824 - 825 


1 


ft'?fi 827 


27 


1034-1042 




1101— 1200 




1250 -1475 


65 


133—91347 


73 


1402—1410 


78 


1442- 1450 


81 


Mllfi — 1474 


82 


1474-1482 


84 


1495 — 1500 


85 


1500—1513 


86 


1513—1522 


87 


1522—1529 


88 


1529—1531 


89 


1531-1540 


au 


J540-1548 


91 


1548—1560 


92 


1560—1562 


98 


1672—1574 



(3) 



Tht First lb/nasty 
The traditional d*to for the founding of the 
Svarupam (p. 75j. 

Couto'a date for the accession of the first 

Zamorin (p. 76n-) 

The first year of the Kollam era (p. 76). 
The first year of the Chcnnan Peramal era 
and of the reign of the first Zamorin 

(pp. 76—79). 

The founding of Calicut (p. 83). 

War with the Vellatri for the Marnakam 

(pp. 91 ff ). 

Subjugation of Kerala from Kollam to Quilon 

(pp. 121 ff.). 

lbu Batuta at Calicut (1342—1347) (p. 89). 
Ma Huan al Calicut (1403). 
The embassy of Abtlur liazak (1442) (p. 88). 
(Mana) Vikrama, the Great, and Uddanda 

(p. 299). 

Manavcda (p. 301). 

The arrival of da tiama (1498) (pp. 138 ff.) 
and Cabral (1500) (pp. 150 ff.) 
The invasions of Cochin (1503—1504) 
(pp. 171 ft.). 

Treaty with the Portuguese (1513), and the 
erection of the Portuguese fort at Calicut 
(1514) (pp. 194—195). 
The expulsion of the Portuguese from Cali- 
cut (1525) (p. 200). 

The building of the Portuguese fort at Chali- 

yam (1531) (p. 203). 

War with the Portuguese (p 203). 

Treaty with the Portuguese (1540) (p. 204). 

Adoption of tbu chief of Bardela 11550), 

and the war with the Portuguese (pp, 204 ff.). 

Virarayu. 

Mauuvikraniu. The expulsion of tlw Portu- 
guese from Chaliyam (1671) (p. 207). D. on 
April 24, 1574. 
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J 5 78— 1588 
1588-- 1507 



1597-1599 
1599—1601 
160-1-1617 

1617—1627 
1627-16*0 

1686— 1681 

1687- * 16-18 

1 648— 1656 
1655—1658 

1658-1662 

1662—1666 

1666-1668 
16L8— 1671 
1671— 16S4 



(3) 



War with the Portuguese. 

The Portuguese allowed a factory at Pouuaoi 

(1584) (p. 209). 

The settlement of the Portuguese nt Calicut 
(1591) p. - '■' . D. at Kollani Anautapurara 
on November 16, 1597. 
War with Kuuhali (1598-159^) (p. 212). 
D. at Calicut on December 10, 1599. 
Capture of Kunliali'a stronghold (1600) 
(p. 213). 

Siege of Cranganore (1604—1617) aud trea- 
ties witb the Dutch < 1604 aud 160c?) and the 
English (1616) (p. 214). 
Manavikramo. D. at Calicut on April 
10. 1627. 



Manavikrama Saktjn TampUfan t \b» uncle 
of thu author of the h'rishnannliili.im. (p. 
215) D. at Trichur on November 28, 1648. 
Tiruvonam Timnai tp. 215). D- at Trichur 
on August 29, 1C55- 

Mauavtdo, the author of the KrishnanatJ- 
kam. D. at Trichur on February 15, 1658 
(p. 215). 

Asvaii Tirunat. The expulsion of the Por- 
tuguese from Craogauore (1662) (p. 216). 
D. at Tiruvancbikkulam on August 5, 
1662. 

Pur-iuim Tirunal. Tbo expulsion of the 

Portuguese from 'Joe hi u (16oU) ip. 219). D. 

ut Trikkuvu ou June 5, 1666. 

War witb the Dutch (p. 222). D. al 

Tiruvuuenikkulani iu December 1668. 

The destruction of the Cberaman Sword 

(1070) (p. 2*23). 

Uir-itm Tirunal. Cesaiuo of Cketwui W 
the Dutch (1678; (p. 22S). 
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1 68-1— 1705 



1705- 171 1 

1711-1729 
1729 — nil 



1"11— 174G 

1746— 1768 

1758—1766 

17)16—1788 
1788—1798 
1708- 181b 
1816-1825 
1^0-1828 
1828—1845 

1845— IblS 

1846— 1856 



1856 - 1859 
1859—1868 
1808— 1892 



12b 


1899- 


-1900 


iao 


1900 




131 


1900- 


1901 




1904- 


1909 


m 


1909- 


1912 
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Bharani Tirunal, the terror of Ihe Dutch. 
Two Mamukams (169-1 and 1695) 
(pp. 221 ft). 

Adoptioua from Nileawaram (1706 and 1707) 

(p. 228) 

The Dutch War (1715— 1718) (p 228 ff-). 
Mauavikrama. (p. 232). D. at Calicut on 
•April 4, 1741. 

Second dynasty 

(K. C ; ) (p. 233). D. at Trichur on F.bruary 
12i 1746, 

( P. K . ) The Dutch War ( 1 753- 1 758). D. at 

Trichur on May 7,1758 (p. 234). 

(K. C.) Ware with Travaoeore and Uaidar 

(pp.230 rr.i D.at Calicut on April 27.1766 

(ft Ki I >. ot Kuunattur. 

(P K.) I». at Guruvnyur on March 28 1798 

(P. K.) Agreement of 1806 (p. 206.) 

(P. K.) Brahmachari. 

(P. C.J EariaBthan Tampurao 

(P. K.) Ettaneltan Tampuran 

(P- K.) * " 

iBi C.) Valia Etton Tampuran. 
\P. C.) Eitaneltan Tiummran 

4amorin Mahararnjuh Uuh.uiur. b\ M. V 

w£imy CoileEo 

(K. O.) Chena Kuuhuuui Tampurau. 
(P. KJ Ciitriyettau Tampurun 
(P. iy) Ivulli Aunuanxui Tampurau 
(t. K.) Uum Auujau Tauipt.rau. 
(it. G.J Kuulii Aoujan Tuiiipuriiu. 
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1912—1915 



1915—1928 



1928—1931 
193 1— 1937 




(3) 



(P. C.) Vidvan Ettan Tampuraa. The Zamo- 
rin'a F«tate placed under the Court of 
Wards (1916). 

(P. C.) Kuttumii Tampuram, Maharajih 
Zamorin Maharajah Bahadur, who freely 
fed the fugitives from the rebel area during 
the Mophh Rebellion (1921— 192 >). Kentf- 
tion of the Eatato ( 1927). 
(P. C-) Anujan Kunhunoi Tampuram. 
(K. C ) Cheriyaoujan alias Mnnavedau 
Kajah, Retired District Judge. Construction 
of the Guru vary urappau Building* ai the 
Zamorio'a College. 

IK C.) The AriyiUumlcha of Sri Mulam 
Tirurtal KuUiettan a(uA Manavikrama 
Ztmorid Maharajah was celebrated 
with great pomp and eclat at the KilaUke 
Kovilakatn Palai;u ut Koltakkal oq Septem- 
ber 7. 19.17. Publication of The Zamoriiw 
of Calicut tl938). 
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Palace, 265 ; Ministers, 266 fT.; 
Provincial Goverors or Nadn- 
valir. 269-272 ft*; Feudatories, 
272—273 ; Revenue, 273-276; 
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Civil year, 266 ; Record Office, 
277 : Army, 278 ; Navy, 279 ; 
Adiministrationof Justice, Civil 
280—281; Criminal. 282—290; 
Mint, 290—291 ; Commercial 
policy. 86-89, 292-295 ; Reli- 
gions toleration, 90. 

Literature, 296—312; 

See also Asvaii Tirunal, 
Bharani Tirunal, Puratam 
Tirunal, T'iruvonam Tirunal, 
Ctrattati TirunaU Krishna- 
natakam, Manavetla, Mana- 
vikrama and Vira Raya. 
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